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PART I. PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1952 

(plates I-ll) 

I. Introduction 

The British excavations at Mycenae' in 1952 were conducted with a research grant from 
the American Philosophical Society assisted by contributions from the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, the British Academy, the Lcvcrhulme Trustees,, and the British 
School at Athens under whose aegis the work was carried out. 

The excavations began on June 30th, and all active digging ceased on August 18th, 
though several days were needed to clear up everything and transport the finds to the National 
Museum in Athens and the Nauplia Museum. Of the finds the bronz«, the ivories, the 
inscribed tablets, and some pottery wanted for special study were taken to Athens and every¬ 
thing else taken to Nauplia and placed in a separate room. Of the pottery the archaic and 
classical pottery and the terracotta figurines from the sanctuary by iht Causeway, from the 
excavations of 1950 and 1952, and most of the classical and Hellenistic fragments from the 
Perseia Fountain House are now in Athens. All the prehistoric pottery except for a few select 
pieces is in the Nauplia Museum. 

The staff of the excavation in addition to my wife and myself comprised Dr. F. H. Stubbings, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. Sinclair Hood, late Assistant Director of the 
British School; Lord William Taylour of Trinity College, Cambridge; Miss Margaret Dow 
and Miss Elizabeth Wacc of Newnham College, Cambridge; Mr. Alan Hunter of Brasenose 
College, Oxford; Mr. Gwrge Huxley of Magdalen College, Oxford. Miss Marian Holland 
of Bryn Mawr College and Columbia University was architect, and Mr. David Smollett was 
surveyor. Mr. Bernard Kreeger and Mr. Neville Chittick also gave valuable help with the 
plans after the departure of Miss Holland and Mr. Smollett. Mr. Roger Waterfield of King*s 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. Robin Moore assisted for short periods. The American School 
gave us much valuable help especially by the loan of a theodolite, and the Agora Excavations 
generously supplied some necessary equipment for the architects and draughtsmen. Our 
best thanks arc due to Mr. J. L. Caskey and to Professor Homer Thompson. Miss Alison 
Frantz of the Agora took many photographs for us, especially of the tablets, ivories, and bronzes, 
and also gave us much useful advice. On the site Miss Dow and Miss Wace took charge of 
the photographic work with great success. Mr. N. Tombazis of Athens also took for us several 
good photographs of the excavations and finds. 

T^e British School lent tools and equipment, and the Secretary of the School, Mrs. 
Rabnett, efficiently smoothed all administrative and financial matters in Athens for us. 
Orestes Oases was foreman, and Arghyris Marinos proved as usual a skilful mender and 
technician. 

The Greek Ministry of Education most readily renewed the permit for the excavations, 
and was ably represented by Dr. I. Papademetriou, who was at the same time conducting 
his important excavations in the new Middle Helladic Grave Circle immediately to the west 

* The manuscript of this rep<^ has been read by Dr. Stubbing, by Miss Dow, and by my wife and daughter, and has 
been much improved by their entidsms. The responsibility for it, however, remains mine. It was prepared m the autumn 
of T952 while I was a member of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. My best thsmics are due to Mr. John 
Travl^ Profissor R. Stillwell, and Mn. Evelyn Smithson for kind help with the plans. 
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of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra *. With his usual courtesy he gave us much friendly help and 
cordial collaboration. The Nomarch of ArgoUs, Mr. Antonios Svokos, took a keen interest 
in our work and befriended us in many ways. On July 22nd Their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Greece visited Mycenae and inspected our excavations and discoveries in which they 
took the most lively interest. 

The principal objectives of the campaign were the following: the making of a new survey 
of the ridge running westwards from the Lion Gate, further investigation of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery discovered outside the Lion Gate to the west in 1939 and 1950, thorough re¬ 
examination of the ruins by the side of the modem carriage road once tentatively called a 
Hellenistic Gymnasium, the clearing of the House of the Oil Merchant (found in 195® 
formerly called the House of Stirrup Jars) and of the House of the Wine Merchant (found in 
1951 and part of the Cyclopean Terrace Building), exploration of a site on the land of Mr. 
Tsekouras near the Neromana (Perscia) spring where it was thought possible that an ancient 
potter’s kiln might have existed. 


2. The Survey 

Steffen’s admirable plan of Mycenae and the region around it is not sufficiently large for 
detailed field work, and the number of monuments now known on the ridge immediately 
west of the Lion Gate is great for a plan on so small a scale. Consequently, as stated, one 
of the main objects of the campaign was to prepare a new survey of the whole of this area and 
indicate on it not only the monuments previously known like ‘ The Tomb of Clytemnestra 
but also recently discovered sites like the new Middle Helladic Grave Circle now being 
excavated by Dr. Papademetriou and the large and important houses which recent discoveries 
have shown to be a prominent feature of this area. The survey was carried out by Mr. David 
Smollett, and a provisional publication of his work is to be seen on fig. i. It is hoped in 
the next campaign to add more details to this map. As it is, however, we hope that it will 
provide for all those interested a satisfactory idea of this important section of Mycenae. 

In this region the exploration of two areas occupied by private houses has now been begun. 
The first is that immediately to the south of the L.H. Ill tholos tomb called *The Tomb of 
Clytemnestra*, where the clearing of the House of the Oil Merchant (pig. 1, 14) found in 
1950 has resulted in the discovery of inscribed clay tablets, the first to be found at Mycenae, 
except for a surface find in 1950,* and the first to be found in the Aegean area in a purely 
private house. The second area lies at the northern foot of the ridge, and here the excavation 
of two important buildings has begun. The Greek Archaeological Society under Dr. 
Papademetriou and Mr. Petsas has begun the excavation of a large house (pig. 1, 2) to the 
north-west of the Lion Tomb, and in it has discovered storerooms filled with a stock of unused 
painted vases and other interesting finds.* Farther to the west we have continued the explora¬ 
tion of the Cyclopean Terrace Building first examined in 1923,* and the results will be given in 
Section 7 of this report (fig. i, i). From this we now recognise that there were important 
residential quarters by the side of the roads leading up to the Lion Gate and the Citadel. 
There must presumably have been a road mounting to the Lion Gate from the houses built 
on terraces on the northern slope, but no indications as to its line arc yet available. At the 
top of the northern slope the line of the Hellenistic lower town wall is indicated, and below it 
farther down the slope some Hellenistic terrace walls of unknown purpose. 

When we regard the south side of the ridge with the House of the Oil Merchant and another 


* PAE 1950, ai5, fig. 18. 


» PAE 1950, 203-33, 
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house (not yet excavated and standing on another Cyclopean terrace wall immediately to 
the north) the problem of the course of a road approaching the Lion Gate at once arises. It 
seems likely that the ancient road did not follow the line of the modern carriage road, which 
incidentally impinges upon the western part of the House of the Oil Merchant as well as upon 
the western edge of the new Middle Helladic Grave Circle. More probably it ran below the 
cast front of the terrace wall on which the Oil Merchant’s house stands (fio. i, 14) and then 
passed in front of the entrance of the dromos of the * Tomb of Glytemnestra ’ and of the dromos 
of the * Tomb of Aegisthus ’ and then turned north-eastwards and climbed the slope in a 
series of zigzags making use of the Mycenaean terrace walls here visible (fig. i, 13). This 
would have brought the roadway directly below the west side of the great bastion which is 
thrown out on the west of the Lion Gate and so ensured that any enemies trying to approach 
the gate would be obliged to turn their right or shieldless sides towards the bastion. This 
was a standard and well-known principle of Greek fortification, and such a climbing zigzag 
road would have paralleled the approach to the Acropolis at Athens below the Nike pyrgos.* 

The Prehistoric Cemetery of M.H. and L.H. I and L.H. II would have extended along the 
backbone of the ridge westwards from the front of the Lion Gate at least as far as the new 
M.H. Grave Circle (fig. i, 9) now being excavated by Dr. Papademetriou, which in all 
probability was shown to Pausanias as the traditional site of the graves of Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus. The eastern limits of the Prehistoric Cemetery lie within the Cyclopean walls and 
include not only the L.H. I Grave Circle found by Schliemann, but also the area of the Granary, 
the Ramp House, the South House, and the House of the Warrior Vase. Also the Prehistoric 
Cemetery before the western front of the citadel of Mycenae was spread over a wide area. 
In or near it were built three tholos tombs, those called ‘The Lion Tomb’, ‘The Tomb of 
Clytemnestra ’, and * The Tomb of Aegisthus *. Further, Dr. Papademetriou has found a 
rock-cut chamber tomb immediately against the southern circumference of the M.H. Grave 
Circle. The Prehistoric Cemetery seems to have been large and scattered, but all the tombs 
within it except probably the tholos called ‘The Tomb of Clytemnestra ’ arc earlier than the 
Lion Gate and the Cyclopean Walls. 

Of post-Myccnacan monuments the most important yet discovered in this area is the 
Perscia Fountain House (fig. i, 6), once tentatively called a Hellenistic Gymnasium, but now 
definitely identified in the campaign of 1952. This lies not far from the inner or southern 
face of the Hellenistic lower town wall, and seems to have been approached from the north, 
although we might think that an approach so near the defensive wall would be inconvenient 
and that we might rather expect the Perseia Fountain House to have been approached by a 
road or path running along the top of the ridge. 

3. The Perseia Fountai.v House 

This is discussed and described in Part II of this Report by Miss Marian Holland and 
Mr. Sinclair Hood, together with a note on the boundary stone by Mr. A. G. Woodhead. 

4. The Poros Wall 

South of the Pcrscia Fountain House (fig. r, 6) and midway between the tholos tombs 
known as ‘ The Tomb of Aegisthus * and ‘ The Tomb of Glytemnestra ’ we found a well-built 
wall faced with poros blocks carefully cut and laid. This wall (fig. i, 7) runs up the slope 
of the ridge from south to north, and at its northern end seems almost to join the southernmost 

• Stevens, Htsptria XV (1946), 73 ff. 
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point of the curved wall which runs southward at the western end of the main terrace wall 
of the Perseia Fountain House (no. i, 6). It does not actually join, however, and the two 
walls might be separate, and another wall runs off eastwards at right angles to the poros 
wall at its northernmost end. This wall (not indicated on the plan) is differently built. It 
is made of small stones packed together with the usual yellowish clay which was used as mortar 
by Mycenaeans and comes either from Longaki or Plesia. This cross-wall was found at 
the close of the excavations and there was not enough time to examine it properly. That will 
have to be done another season. The poros wall is built of small stones packed with yellow 
clay, and is about i*2o-i*30 m. thick. It is faced on the cast with four courses of finely dressed 
poros blocks, which vary slightly in height from 0*35 to 0-40 m. As can be seen in the photo¬ 
graph (plate 10, d) they vary also in width, but their depth is on an average approximately 
equal to their height. They rest on a foundation of small stones roughly couned, which in 
height equals about one row of the poros blocks. The total height of the wall is about two 
metres. At the level of the base of the lowest course of poros blocks there is a layer of whitish- 
yellow clay which seems to have extended along the face of the wall at this level and also for 
some distance in front of it. This was presumably the ground level at which the wall was built. 
The wall runs for about twenty metres as far as it has been possible to trace it at present, and 
its courses are not horizontal, but have an inclination from south to north as it follows the 
slope of the hill upwards. The poros blocks, especially where they are preserved to a good 
height at the north end, incline outwards, but this may be merely accidental due to pressure 
from behind. At the northern end the small stone foundation only is preserved, but several 
displaced poros blocks were found lying in front of the wall. Either stone robbers had 
plundered the wall for building stone or else, since the top of the wall at this point was not 
more than o*20 m. below the surface, the blocks have been displaced in the course of ploughing. 
Against the southern part of the wall and by the third row of blocks from the top lay a human 
skeleton stretched at full length with the head to the south. Since no funeral offerings seem 
to have been buried with it, this was probably a late burial and had no connection with the 
wall. 

When the wall was first found it was not unnaturally thought to be one side wall of the 
dromos of a tholos tomb. Trials farther east to attempt to find a parallel wall have so far 
proved fruitless. Thus the purpose of this wall is still unexplained, and further excavation 
must be undertaken in this area to define its object and date. It is well built and of carefully 
cut poros and resembles the wall of ashlar poros across the entrance of the dromos of the 
* Tomb of Clytcmnestra * assigned to the late fourteenth century b.c. To the east of the wall at 
varying depths, but still all above the level of the lowest row of poros blocks, many vases were 
found. Several of these, for instance a fine askos (plate z, c) and two mugs, are of un¬ 
decorated or partially decorated fine pale yellow buff ware, and resemble vases found in 
Room 4 of the House of the Oil Merchant, which are dated by associated finds to L.H. IIIB. 
Outstanding vases found in thb same region are a fine stirrup jar (plate i, d), a large stirrup 
jar with a painted inscription in the Linear B script (plate 8, <2), and a fragment of another, 
and the large fragment (about 0*32 m. high) of a chariot vase (plate i, a) of local Mycenaean 
fabric of the powdery-surfaced and not of the harder, well-smoothed variety. The stirrup 
jars are probably L.H. IIIB, but the chariot vase might be even earlier. It is of good style, 
notably in the drawing of the horseb legs and in the absence of filling ornaments. The painting 
is executed in red picked out with white, all drawn on pale-buff slip. In all about seventy 
vases were found in this area. At the north end of the area just to the south of the modem 
aqueduct and north of the east-west cross wall we found about 0*20 m. below the surface a 
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hoard of bronzes. These all lay in one heap as if they had been carried in a canvas bag which 
had perished long ago. The bronzes include a large double axe of the normal type, a small 
hammer which shows signs of considerable use, two chisels, a drill (?), an adze (plate 2, c), 
several curved knives (plate 2, ^), the handle of a large cauldron (plate 2, «), a dagger 
with a horned hilt (plate 2, d) and a raised midrib engraved with lines. The group which 
was probably the stock in trade of a bronze worker also contained many pieces of sheet bronze, 
a lump of metal which appears to have been melted in a crucible, and a number of pieces 
from ingots (plate 2, a) of the usual hide shape.® These last were weighed, but their 
weights like their shapes are apparently fortuitous. There is nothing to suggest that they arc 
integrad fractions of a standard. 

5. The Prehistoric Cemetery 

Further excavation of the part of this cemetery lying to the west and north-west of the 
area excavated in 1939 ’ was undertaken in the hope of finding more graves (no. i, 12). 
Several more Middle HcUadic graves were in fact found, and they were numbered Nos. XXV 
to XXXIV. Numbers XXVI, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII were simple, unenclosed, 
inhumation graves of children. Number XXV was an unenclosed grave of a young adult 
(plate 3, a). The skeleton lay on its left side in the usual contracted attitude with the head 
to the west. In front of the face was a small spouted stone vase of serpentine. Number 
XXVII was a small shaft grave about 1*15 m. long, 0*55 m. wide, and about 0‘55 m. deep. 
The skeleton of a child was found in this grave at a depth of 0-20 m. from the top, and below 
this at a depth of about 0*45 m. was the skeleton of an adult lying on its left side with the head 
to the north (plate 3, b). At its feet were the bones of another skeleton obviously belonging 
to an earlier interment which had been collected at this the south end of the grave. Although 
no funeral offerings were found in it, this grave, which is possibly L.H. I, is interesting as 
proving that secondary interment was sometimes practised in ordinary private shaft graves 
of M.H. or L.H. I date, as well as in the laige shaft graves of royal or important persons as 
shown in Schliemann’s royal shaft graves and in those now being excavated by Dr. Papadc- 
metriou in the new Middle Helladic Grave Circle just west of the tholos tomb called the 
* Tomb of Clytemnestra *. 

Grave XXVIII was an unusual grave (plate 3, e, d). It was in a shallow, circular, 
rock-cut pit about 0*50 m. in diameter and 0*45 m. deep which was lined with stones and 
covered with a round slab of stone about 0*43 m. in diameter. Inside this was packed the 
skeleton of a child with which were three small beads, one of bone and two of glass. 

Grave XXXIV was the burial of a small infant in a much broken vase of red brown 
undecorated ware. 

In addition to these graves there were many fragments of good painted pottery which 
presumably came from graves of L.H. I or L.H. II date which had been plundered when the 
cemetery was abandoned on the building of the Lion Gate and Cyclopean Walls. Among 
these arc a jar of L.H. I date with a rockwork spiral design with lines of added white on the 
neck and body, and a straight-sided alabastron of early L.H. II date with an ivy-leaf design 
on a dotted groimd (plate i, a). Other stray sherds include a probable neolithic fragment 
with horizontal ribbings which has similarities to the rainbow ware of Corinth, and an incised 
fragment of E.H. ware not unlike a piece found by Stamatakes in the Grave Circle.® 

* Seltman, 4f., figs. 3, 4. Compare Svorono* J^/AVIX (1906), 153 ff., pis. II-V. Sec 

also SchaefTcr, EiJcmi’Alasia 27 ff. 

’ BSA XLV 204 ff. • Wace, Mywuu, pi. 80 r. 
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More important than all these were the remains of the contents of what must have been 
a rich L.H. II tomb. Just north of the shallow pit found in 1939 (to the west of Grave X) • 
we came upon a group of remarkable ivories. ITiesc include four pieces carved in the round 
which resemble model figure-of-eight shields (plate 4, a). They arc about o*i8 m. long 
and about 0 03 m. thick. Whether these were really intended as models of figure-of-eight 
shields is uncertain because their two sides arc alike. With them was another yet larger 
object about 0*27 m. long, o-io m. wide, and 0-05 m. thick in solid ivory which must have been 
cut from an exceptional tusk (plate 4, A). This has at the bottom a tenon for insertion in 
a socket. Above this arc two circles like a figure-of-eight shield, and the whole is surmounted 
by a disc which is pierced with a triangular hole. The object thus resembles a caduceus, 
and may have been a sceptre or a herald’s staff. All these five objects were probably originally 
covered with gold leaf, for in the earth all around them was scattered a great amount of 
thin gold leaf. It is to be hoped that further study and comparison with other ivories from 
Mycenaean sites will help to elucidate their purpose. Another suggestion is that they may 
have been part of some piece of furniture, a bed or a chair.^® 

In the same place two pieces of a magnificent ivory plaque came to light (plate 5). 
The larger one is about 0*25 m. long and 0-075 ^8^. The smaller one is about 0*125 m. 

long and 0*04 m. high. They are both complete on their edges, and the larger one shows 
the curve of the tusk from which it was cut. They fit together and must have formed part 
of a large composition made of such pieces and fastened, like these, by ivory pegs to a backing 
which was probably of wood. The composition, which must have been at least half a metre 
long and probably about 0*15 m. high, showed two standing griffins confix>nting one another. 
The large piece shows the greater part of the right-hand griffin from the knees to the neck 
with the lower part of the wings. The hind feet were on a separate piece which is lost, and the 
eaglc-likc head would also have been on a separate piece now lost. The smaller piece, which 
fits closely to the larger one, shows the front feet, two of the right-hand griffin and one of the 
left-hand griffin, which is otherwise entirely lost. There is a moulded border at the bottom. 
The griffin is carved in low relief with great sureness and delicacy. The drawing of the 
muscles of the body and legs is masterly, and would be called lifelike if griffins were not 
mythical. The attitude of the creature is dignified, and we can rightly consider this a 
Mycenaean masterpiece. At the base of the wings can be seen the spirals which arc usually 
in this position on Mycenaean griffins. Comparison of this with the griffins of the fine pyxis 
from the Agora “ shows a great difference in style and execution. Behind the right-hand 
piffin there is a moulded border and part of an uncertain subject, perhaps a bird preening 
its wings with its beak. Though much thin gold leaf was scattered freely in the earth all 
about these ivories, we cannot tell whether they were once so gilded. Probably they were 
not. The figure-of-eight shields apparently had no carved surfaces, and so could be gilded, 
but these plaques are delicately carved, so that the addition of thin gold leaf to the surface 
would have obscured much of the finer detail. In the area round these ivories were many 
pieces of Palace Style amphorae and Ephyraean cups.“ Such vases arc characteristic of 
L.H. II, and so we can perhaps date the plundered tomb from which these ivories came to 
L.H. 11 , the fifteenth centu^ B.c. Where the tomb was we cannot yet tell, but it might have 
been the pit mentioned which was found empty in 1939 just to the west of Tomb X.'® 

Another interesting find in this area which may well have belonged to the same plundered 


• BSA XLV a 
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tomb is a silver cup>handle of the Vaphio shape (about 0’055 m. long) inlaid with gold and 
niello (plate 4, c). Since the handle when found was covered with green corrosion, it is 
possible that like the silver bowl from Enkomi it is made of silver alloyed with copper. As 
usual in Mycenaean metalwork and again as on the silver bowl fix>m Enkomi, the gold was 
not inlaid direct into the silver, but apparently into niello^ which was inlaid first in the silver. 
There are three bands round the barrel of the handle, and of these the upper and the lower 
seem to be of electrum, and only the middle band seems to be of gold. The upper and lower 
plates are bordered with narrow gold bands inlaid in niello^ and in addition the upper flat 
plate has two gold rosettes similarly inlaid in it. Since the handle is so much adorned, the 
cup to which it belonged was probably also richly inlaid with golden patterns. At each end 
of the curved band at one end of the upper plate there are two small holes for rivets to attach 
the handle to the side of the cup. The handle is not made in one piece, but composed of at 
least three pieces, the barrel and the upper and lower plates. 

Immediately to the north of the ivory area but at a higher level were two Hellenistic 
tombs, of a man and of a woman side by side. They were oriented almost due east and west, 
and their heads lay to the east. The woman was on the south. She wore a pair of gold 
ear-rings. Both graves held many vases, and there was a marked difference in their character. 
In the woman’s grave there were at least twenty-five tear bottles, but in the man’s grave only 
about ten. On the contrary in his grave (plate 10, r) there was a lagynos, a Megarian 
bowl, three shallow bowls, a terracotta figurine, and other vases. The graves may be pro¬ 
visionally dated to the second century b.c. pending detailed study of the pottery. It is curious 
that at that date interments should have been made at this spot, which is well within the walls 
of the lower town of Hellenistic Mycenae. 

6 . The House of the Oil Merchant 

This house was discovered in 1950, and a brief account of its discovery and the fint finds 
made in it has already appeared.'® In 1952 practically the whole of the basement of the house 
was cleared, and efforts were made to try to define its extent. The house was originally called 
The House of Stirrup Jars, but, since it now seepis that most Mycenaean houses had a storeroom 
with large stirrup jars, it is better to give it the more distinctive name of ‘ The House of the 
Oil Merchant ’. The house lies to the south of the tholos tomb called ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra * 
and close to the east side of the modern carriage road (no. i, 14). It is built on terraces 
on the sloping hillside (see Plan and Sections figs. 2-4). On the cast the house is supported 
by a long wall built of rough blocks of limestone in the Cyclopean manner (plate 6 , a). 
This, which is about two to three metres high, is the main supporting wall of the basement 
and that part of the house which stood above the basement. At the south end, where the 
rock drops there is underneath the Cyclopean wall a high foundation built of poros blocks 
which seem to be rc-used. Among the lower courses of poros blocks some large limestone 
blocks are intermingled. This foundation projects just over one metre from the face of the 
Cyclopean terrace, and is about two metres high. It varies in height according to the slope 
of the rock. About the middle of its length the Cyclopean Terrace wall has a set back, but 
this as yet docs not seem to have any definite functional purpose. At its northern end the 
Cyclopean terrace wall has a clear angle and returns westwards. North of this is the angle 
of another Cyclopean terrace wall which also returns westwards, leaving a narrow lane about 
three metres wide. This northern terrace wall seems also to be the supporting wall of a large 

SchteflTer, EnJcomuAlasia, 379 ff., fig. 116 ff., pb. G, D, CXVI. 
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private home similar in type to the House of the Oil Merchant. A trial in it revealed below 
the surface humus the burnt debris of a house which had been destroyed by a violent fire. 
During the trial two fragments of large well-cut stone bowls in serpentine were found. Here, 
too, was found half of a model figure-of-eight shield in ivory in excellent condition fpLATE 
4, d). On the front of the ivory are three groups of three holes each, probably for inlaying 
gold or some other precious material. At the back are cuttings for attachment to a flat surface. 
This may have served as a handle.'* Thus when this house (The House of Shields) can be 
excavated, there is every hope that it will prove as fruitful as the House of the Oil Merchant. 

The part of the house best preserved and that so far excavated is the basement which is 
supported by the Cyclopean terrace wall mentioned and is bounded on the west by another 
terrace wall. This latter wall upheld part of the main floor of the house on a higher terrace 
to the west which would have been on the same level as the story above the basement. This 
main floor was three metres higher than the floor of the basement. The basement consists 
of one long corridor which runs along the face of the western terrace wall. Off it a number 
of rooms branch out to the east which are numbered from the north i, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. (see 
Plan, FIG. 2). 

In Room i, which was entirely cleared this year, was an elaborate installation of eleven 
large pithoi ranged round the walls (plate 6, h). They had small bases and wide bodies, 
and so had to be supported on either side by low walls of clay. Underneath one pithos (the 
second from the east against the south wall) there was provision for heating. It is said that 
in Tuscany provision for heating is always provided in oil stores to prevent the oil congealing 
in cold weather. The pithoi have small bases set in collars of clay and were presumably 
abbut the same height, 1-70 m., as those in the House of the Wine Merchant (plate 10, a). 
In the centre of Room i were found the fragments of a tall, undecorated jar of good shape. 
The walls and floor of Room i, like the walls and floors of the main corridor and the other 
rooms, were covered with clay plaster well mixed with chaff. In the centre of the floor there 
is an oval sump, presumably intended to catch any overflow from the pithoi. There is also 
a low raised and rounded line of plaster about o*io m. high running from the west end of the 
south wall across the door from the corridor. The object of this presumably was to prevent 
oil from running out into the corridor. The low walls which uphold the pithoi arc built of 
clay and covered with a layer of plaster similar to that on the floors and walls. 

It is clear from the evidence of the doorways and their jambs and from the traces in the 
walls that the construction of the house depended largely on wood. The thresholds of the 
side rooms were apparently of wood, and the angles of the doorways leading from the main 
corridor were bound with wood to hold firm the clay and rubble construction (plate 6, c). 
The walls dividing the rooms arc of small stones, rubble, set with clay and on top of them lay 
in each face horizontal beams which were the base for the timber framework to bind together 
the crude brick superstructure, for as usual in Mycenaean building the upper stories were of 
crude brick bound with timber like English black-and-white architecture. 

The basement was full of burnt debris from the upper stories, including many fragments 
of crude bricks which had been baked hard from the fire which destroyed the house. One 
brick which was almost complete seems to have measured 0*40 m. by 0-25 m. by 0-15 m. 
Among the debris also were many fragments of much-burnt fresco with designs in an interesting 
and unusual outline technique. These were found principally in Room 2. 

r Tombs of Knossos {Are/uoologui LIX), 44, fig. 41. The handles on the steatite pithoi 

from the Tomb of Qytemnestn mrtjr have been in the form of figure-of-eight shields, BSA XXV 167 f.. fia. 80: Wace. 
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At the north end of the main corridor were found in 1950 thirty large stirrup jars, most 
of which had been stoppered with clay and had their stoppers scaled (plate 7). In the 
spout of the stirrup jar was placed a stopper, in shape much like a champagne cork, which was 
fastened in with string. The string could serve cither to secure the stopper or to provide an 
easy means of extracting it. Over the stopper and spout was then placed a cap of clay 
which was sealed several times with a signet (plate 7, c, d). This scaling would serve a 
double purpose. It would prevent any tampering with the contents and also serve to identify 
the brand or the owner of the oil. It seems certain that the stirrup Jars contained oil, for the 
clay of many of them shows clearly that it is heavily impregnated with oil. This is obvious 
when they arc compared with similar vases from elsewhere. Three signets can be identified 
(plate 9, d). One shows a demon standing between two lions which are turned away 
from him, another shows an ox scratching its nose with one hindfoot, and the third shows 
three girls dancing. The first two signets seem to have been of stone. In fact, the impressions 
of the ox signet show that a small chip had broken off the surface at the bottom. The signet 
with the girls dancing seems to have been of metal, perhaps gold. Parallels for the stoppers 
of stirrup jars are known. In the House of the Columns in 1939 in the room of stirrup jars 
in its basement was found the spout of a stirrup jar with a stopper still in it. In the Nauplia 
Museum there was the spout of a stirrup jar with a stopper of red clay in it, but the provenance 
of this object is not known.^* 

The stirrup jars had been exposed to an intense heat, for many of them had been distorted 
by it, and some fragments were in addition partly fused and vitrified (plate 7, i, d). Ap¬ 
parently they had been deliberately broken. Some had been smashed. Others had had their 
spouts knocked off, and others seem to have been unstoppered. The object of this destruction 
was no doubt to spill the oil and add fuel for the flames when the house was fired. 

The southern part of the main corridor was empty, but there were signs of Hellenistic 
disturbance at the entrance to Room 2. 

In Room i in the north-eastern comer behind a pithos was found a clay tablet inscribed 
in the Linear B Mino-Myccnacan script. It was broken in three pieces, and seemed analogous 
to an old piece of paper tom up and thrown away in a corner. In Room 2 in the debris in 
the south-eastern comer were thirty-seven more inscribed tablets or fragments of tablets.” 
They lay scattered among the debris, and apparently had fallen from the upper floor on the 
collapse of the house when it was burnt. 

Room 3 is a passage that turns at right angles southward to Room 4, which has no direct 
connection with the corridor. It is not easy to understand the reason for this arrangement 
unless the plan of the rooms on the upper floor demanded it. Room 4 was full of vases (plate 
6, d). In the south-west and north-west comers stood two large storage jars now cracked 
to pieces from the fire. About the room lay many other vases all cracked and broken from 
the fire. They include two painted stirrup vases of L.H. IIIB style (plate 8, b) and two 
fine spouted bowls of superb fabric painted with simple lines inside and out (plate i, «). 
There are also six ladles decorated with much restraint, for they have only a pattern of dots 
along the rim and a plaited band design along the handle (plate 8, d). In fabric, however, 
they are excellent. These vases must all be assigned to L.H. IIIB because they form one 
group. To the same period must be attributed a large jar decorated with a pattern which 

This is what Hom«r apparently called icpl^Satvov, HI 303. 

“ At the Menelaion the sealed sroui of a large stirrup jar was found, Dawkins, BSA XVI 9. The Nauplia Museum 
example may be from Tiryns, see AA 1935, 75, 83, %. 8. Other instances of stoppers are given by von Mercktin in the 
same article, ibut. 74 ft. 

The tablets are edited by Dr. Emmett Bennett in the Procttdiitgs ^ tkt Ammcm PkiUttpkUal Society, vol. 97 (1953), 

433 ft. 
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some might consider L.H. IIIC. The stirrup jars found in 1950 at the north end of the main 
corridor from the presence among them of three jars of excellent fabric decorated with plain 
bands must be dated to L.H. IIIB (plate 7, a). The coarser stirrup jars vary in colour 
(white on black, red-brown on buff), but there seems no reason to suppose that they are not 
all of the same date. In Room 5 nothing was found. Sotmdings were made beneath its 
floor, and in the fill below several fragments of vases of undoubted L.H. IIIA date were found, 
notably the fine cup here %ured (plate 8, e). Across the middle of the room below the 
floor a foundation wall runs cast and west. This does not seem to have supported anything 
above and is to be regarded as a wall to strengthen the foundations. All the footings of the 
walls of the house arc about o*io m. wider on each side at the floor level, and in most cases 
o-io m. below the floor. This is obviously done to strengthen the whole structure. Room 6 
is probably the entrance to a staircase which at the eastern end of a small lobby ran up south¬ 
wards to a half-landing, where it turned west and then north up another short flight to the 
level of the main floor above (sec Plan and Sections figs. 2-4). The south-eastern part 
of this is badly damaged and the exact form of the staircase cannot be determined, but the 
small room called Room 7, which has plastered walls and a doorway narrowed by plastered 
jambs, was probably a kind of cupboard underneath the upper flight of the staircase. Tiic 
wall at the south end of this Room 7 is thickened no doubt to support the weight of the stair¬ 
case above. At the left side of the door to the cupboard under the stairs there is a great mass 
of debris burnt into one hard, compact mass of decomposed crude brick, stone, and lime. 
This is probably the remains of the lower part of a pier of rubble bound with wood which 
formed the newel of the staircase. The south wall of this area seems to have been the south 
wall of the house. On the south, but at a lower level, was found a small room (no. 2, 8) 
which has not yet been cleared and is part of the House of Sphinxes. At its north end is a 
clay shelf (about 0*40 m. wide) on which were found in two piles a number of curious objects 
of unbaked clay. The clay is well mixed with chaff and like that employed for plastering the 
walls and floors. The objects are triangtilar in section about 0*09 m. high, 0*30 m. long, and 
0 09 m. wide at the base, and their edges arc rounded. Against the west wall of the room lie 
two round discs of similar clay, about 0’35 m. in diameter. The southern part of the room is 
full of the fragments of small kylikes and shallow bowls of unpainted pale yellow-buff ware. 
Around these was much fine black wood ash which might be the remains of wooden shelves on 
which the vases had stood. In the centre stood two jars of plain red brown fabric, and on top 
of one of these lay a small ivory plaque which shows clearly the traces of fire. It represents a 
sphinx couchant to the left with long hair. There is a crown on its head, and the wings arc 
spread before and behind it (plate 9, r).*® It probably once formed part of the inlay of 
a wooden casket. It is 0*07 m. long. 

On the terrace to the west practically nothing is left of the main floor of the house. It 
has been much damaged by cultivation, by the construction of the modern carriage road, 
and by the planting of oleanders by the roadside. 

In 1950 beneath the floor of the southern part of the main corridor many pieces of brightly 
coloured fresco were found. They presumably come from some earlier building which had 
stood on this site.^ The largest piece shows a man in a white tunic with black dots marching 
to the left (plate 9, a). On his legs he wean white gaiters fastened with red garters below 
the knees. He is painted the usual conventional red-brown colour. His knees are bent as 
if he was supporting some considerable weight. Over his shoulder he bears a pole from which 

** Compare the qAinxea on a comb from SMta, Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, dt PArt 637, fig. 384. 

** SevcM fragments of fresco of ihe same style were found under the floor of Room 3 with L.H. IIIA vase flagmenu. 
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depends behind him a large white object of uncertain shape. By his side and in front of him, 
but on a lower level, is the upper part of another man who wears a pale blue tunic with black 
dots. The first man described may be supporting one pole of a litter. At all events the fresco 
is of excellent style, and other fragments found in the same context are of similar good quality. 
There are parts of women s dresses, a charging bull, the whitc-gaitered l^s of a man, part 
of a rosette, and other decorative fragments. These frescoes like the pottery found below 
Room 5 should presumably be dated to L.H. IIIA. The floruit of the house itself from the 
pottery found in Room 4 is to be dated to L.H. IIIB which may be said to run from about 
1340 to 1210 B.c.“ This dating is supported by the fact that above the ruins of Ijic house 
there were found in 1950 a few pieces of L.H. IIIC pottery. 

An interesting isolated find from this house in the burnt debris in Room 4, is half (broken) 
of a stone mould for casting a winged axe of bronze (plate 9, b). No actual example of 
this type of weapon seems to be known from the Aegean area, but it is characteristic of the 
terremare culture." This mould most resembles an example which Saflund dates to T.M. 
IIB which begins in the thirteenth century b.c., a date which would agree with that of this 
mould found in a house of L.H. IIIB date. Shfiund, however, remarks that no example of 
this type of axe is known from the Aegean. It is curious that though a mould for casting 
such axes has now been found at Mycenae, where presumably this type might have been made 
and used, no actual example has yet been found anywhere in the Aegean area. Is this mould 
an import which was not popular? 


7. The Cyclopean Terrace Building and the House of the Wine Merchant 


We first began to examine the so-called Cyclopean Terrace Building (fig. i, i) in the 
short campaign of 1923.** In 1950 at the request of Dr. Papademetriou we undertook further 
work there in order to supplement Mr. Petsas* investigations in the house he had discovered 
farther to the west with storerooms full of unused vases.** In 1951 Mr. Sinclair Hood ** did 
some more experimental work in order to try to define the area of the building. In doing 


** The (1300-1930 s.c.) suggested by Fummark {ChmioU^ of Myctnatm Pottery 115) for (his stage is not 

accepuble, for he gives one hundred and twenty-five years to the L.H. luA stage (which to Jud^ by the amount of pottery 
ao far known cannot have been so long) and only seventy years to the L,R IIIB stage (to which belongs an enormous 
^ount of pottery). It is better thus to shorten Furumark’s L.H. IIIA stage and place iu end not long aAer the close of 
the Amama epoch and to e:^nd the L.H. IIIB stage accordingly by the same amount at its beginning. I would put the 
transition from the B to the C stage in the last quarter of the thirteenth century b.c. Furumark actuMly dates the end of 
his B stage ^d the opening of his C stage to 1930 B.C. I w^Id prefer to regard the last quarter ^the thirteenth century 
u a transitional between the B and C stages. Thus I suggest the date i9to b.c. as aa approximate date for the 
divtsioa between B and C. We can tabulate my suggatioru with Furumark's thus: 


B.C. 

Fummark 

Watt 

1500 

L.H. II 

L.H. 11 

*435 

1400 

LJi. IIIA 

LJI. IIIA 

1340 


L.H. IIIB 

1300 

L.H. IIIB 


1930 

L.H. me 


1910 


LJi. IIIC 

1100 

L.H. IIIC end 

L.H. IIIC end 


The years just after 1495 b.c. and on either side of I9i0 b.c. I would regard as transitional periods between L.H. 11 and 
L.H. IIIA and between L.H. IIIB and L.H. IIIC. I would prefer not to try to define at present Furumark’s subdivisions 
of L.H. II, LJl. IIIA, and L.H. IIIC pending the accumulation of further evidence. Precise dating of any phase of 
Mycenaesm pottery is a refinement which our present knowledge does not justify. 

•• ^fhind, ir TVreBWf* ifiy f.; p^. 53, His pi. 33, 3 seems to be the nearest parallel for this mould. Compare 
Montelius, VotklassistK* Qtmtdogit lUUwu, pi. fX 14, pi. xIV 74. I owe these references to Professor Gordon Qiiide. 

BSA XXV 403 ff. 

*• PAB 1950, 905 ff.j y/iS 1951, 939 f. 
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so he discovered the corner of a storeroom containing taU pithoi and large stirrup jars like 
those in the House of the OU Merchant. In 1952 work was conUnued on this site and intcrcst- 
ine discoveries were made. The site is difficult to excavate. It Ues at the bottom of a terraced 
slope and continuous cultivation and stone robbers have much affected the rums. 

The part called the North Megaron which resembles a megaron m plan consists of taU 
foundation walls over three metres high and 1-50 m. wide which must have supported some 
important structure, perhaps a megaron. Into the space enclosed by these walh was thrown 
a fill of stones, and the whole, walls and fill, must have been the foundation for some solid 
structure above, all traces of which have now perished. The walls on the east rest on rock, 
but elsewhere on earth. In the south-west corner a floor level several times renewed lay level 
with the top of the rock to the north. Beneath this floor was a deposit of pottery, which gives 
a terminus post gum for the building of the great walls. The pottery is m^kcdly homogeneom 
in character and runs in date from late L.H. II to L.H. IIIA. Since in the top of the fill 
between the walls L.H. IIIC burials were found in 1923, the building of the walls must date 
from the intervening period, in other words from L.H. IIIA or L.H. IIIB. In 1952 part of 
the fill in the southern, or back room, of this North Megaron was excavated, and though the 
deposit of pottery was not found to continue southwards on the same scale, there was nothing 

to conflict with this proposed dating. , j 

The area adjoining the North Megaron to the east has not yet been sufficiently tested, 
but the natural slope of the hiU here seems very steep. To the south-west of the North 
Megaron a large terrace wall runs roughly north and south, and in construction it docs not 
appear to differ much from the walls of the North Megaron. At its western foot was found a 
ruined storeroom which seems to have been wantonly destroyed. As yet no walls to define 
the limits of this storeroom have been found, but it was clearly large, for the length at present 
excavated is ten metres. It would appear that the Cyclopean terrace wall along its cast tide 
was built partly over its ruins after it had been destroyed. In this storeroom, called The 
House of the Wine Merchant, were found over fifty stirrup jars about 0-4O-0-45 m. high. 
Some are complete, others smashed to pieces. Some of the broken jars lay in a heap at the 
foot of the terrace wall. Others lay scattered among or inside the broken remains of large 
pithoi which had stood in the room (plate io, i). Of these pithoi there were at least eight. 
They measure i-yo m. in height and had small bases, wide bodies, open mouths (plate io, a). 
They were supported by rectangular, almost square, blocks of whitish yellow clay placed 
irregularly about the room. The clay blocks are of varying heights, some at least seem to 
have been made of crude brick. Some undoubtedly served to support the pithoi. Perhaps 
others were used as convenient bases on which to stand jars for filling or pouring. The sturup 
jars differ in types; some have white decoration on a red or a blackish ground (plate i i, c), 
others a brownish decoration on an oatmeal ground (plate i i , fl). In spite of this variation, 
they were uniform in fabric and, Ukc those from the House of the Oil Merchant, arc to be 
considered to be of local Mycenaean fabric. Only one (plate 8, e) shows a marked 
difference in fabric, and presumably is an import from elsewhere. It might even be Cretan. 
Among the stirrup jars lay a fine rhyton, which, though broken, is complete except for the Up 
at the bottom (plate 11, b). It is 0-55 m. long with the handle and is of pinkish clay with 
a buff slip, and is decorated with a bold octopus pattern in red brown picked out with white 
paint. Above and below there arc bands of thick and thin horizontal lines, and the over¬ 
hanging rim bears a dart-like pattern. This rhyton may perhaps have been used to fill the 
stirrup jars from the big pithoi. The rhyton is of L.H. IIIA date, and should probably be 
assigned to the middle part of that phase. Thus the stirrup j ars and the pithoi and the building 
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in which they lay were in use m that period. This would not be inconsistent with the date 
of the pottery below the fiU of the North Megaron, which needs careful study. 

The ^tory of the w^Ie area is stiU most obscure. The walls of the North Megaron are 
prt^mably L.H. IIIB. The storeroom with the stirrup jars is older. The Cyclopean terrace 
wall which runs along the south side of the storeroom (House of the Wine Merchant) is pre¬ 
sumably later but can it also be L.H. IIIB? FinaUy, after the buildings were destroyed, 
burials took place in L.H. IIIC times in the top of the 611 . Further patient excavation h 
needed to so ve these problems, for the site is difficult, and has suffered so much from cultivation 
and the work of stone robbers. 

Among the stirrup jars in the House of the Wine Merchant were found over eighty discs 
^pp<^ from broken pottery or from stone (plate i i. d). Discs like this arc not uncommonly 
found in small numbers on Mycenaean sites, and arc usually caUed counters for playing games. 
It IS hard, however, to see what game could be played with over eighty counters, and it is not 
easy to see why they should be in a storeroom with stirrup jars and pithoi. A more probable 
explanation is that they served as covers for the tops of jars or for the spouts of stirrup jars. 
At the Menelaion at Sparta in 1910 were found some sealed clay caps that had covered jars.*’ 
The method employed seems to have been as follows. First the disc was laid on the top of 
the jar or spout. This was covered with vine leaves. Over these was applied a thick cap of 
clay to make the whole airtight. The clay, then, while still damp was sealed several times 
witli a signet to prevent tampering and perhaps also to indicate the origin or the ownership 
of the contents. The cap was fastened in place by cords. It wiU be seen that this method 
differs somewhat from that used for the oil jars in the House of the Oil Merchant described 
above. Possibly the difference of method is to be accounted for by the difference of contents, 
oil as ag^nst some other liquid, wine for instance, as conjectured in this case. The stirrup 
jars in this house certainly had not contained oil, for their clay is not impregnated with oil 
like the other stirrup jars. 

Future excavation on this site will no doubt throw more light on such problems, and above 
all on the question whether the Wine Merchant like the Oil Merchant was literate and employed 
the Linear B script for his accounts. 

One incidental discovery is of interest for the history of Mycenae. In the surface layers 
above the ruins of the Cyclopean Terrace Building area were found together with fragments 
of Hellenistic pottery many fragments of lamps which cannot be dated earlier than about the 
third or fourth century a.d. It has always been assumed that Pausanias found even Hellenistic 
Mycenae in ruins. In fact, he implies it. The presence of late Roman lamps, however, 
suggests that there was some inhabitation of the district in the centuries succeeding the days 
of Pausanias.- This hint of a comparatively late inhabitation of the region is thus perhaps 
of some minor importance as regards the condition of Greece under the early Roman Empire. 

8 . The Tsekouras Site 

In 1950 we examined some outlying areas around Mycenae in the hope of being able to 
ftnd the site of pottery kilns and the source of the clay which the Myccnacans used for mortar. 
We had begun this search in 1939, and our attention was then drawn to the Plesia area.** 
Further examination of Plesia in 1950, however, did not conftrm the reports of ancient kilns 
or of Mycenaean sherds in that area.*® There is potter’s clay in plenty at that site, and clay 
is still dug from the beds there and taken to modem potteries at Koutsopodi and Argos. 

BSA XVI 9 f., fig. 5, pi. III. •• Wace, Myctnat, 123, 135. *• JHS 1951, 257. 
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Abandoned kilns on the actual site arc evidence that in comparatively recent (Turkish?) 
times potteries existed at PIcsia itself. We were told that at Longaki, an area marked by 
Steffen on his map of Mycenae and its environs, there were other extensive beds of similar 
clay. This area is much nearer to the citadel of Mycenae, and since it lies above the citadel, 
the transport of clay to the citadel and surrounding part would be downhill and thus easier. 
Longaki is in fact about twenty minutes on foot from the Postern Gate of the Citadel and just 
above the spring called by the modern Mycenacans Ncromana, but by Steffen and archaeo¬ 
logists Perseia. This spring was the source of the water led down to the secret Mycenaean 
cistern outside the north wall of the Citadel close to the Postern Gate and probably also of 
the water brought to the Perseia Fountain House which we believe we have now identified in 
the Hellenistic Fountain House between the Lion Gate and thcso-callcd ‘Tomb of Clytcmnestra * 
as described in Part II of this report. 

On the land of Mr. Tsekouras about five minutes’ walk cast of the Ncromana spring 
there arc many signs of ancient habitation. Surface examination resulted in the discovery 
of Mycenaean sherds and classical and Hellenistic tiles, together with broken crude brick 
that had been exposed to fire. It seemed that this might be a suitable site for pottery kilns, 
since it is close to a good permanent supply of water and to unlimited beds of clay. The clay 
today is known as kanaiochotna which is sufficient indication of its qualities. We therefore 
decided to make tests here, and Dr. Stubbings and Lord William Taylour dug a series of trial 
trenches here from July 14th to 19th. 

No actual buildings were found, and no deposit of wasters from kilns came to light. A 
good deal of broken pottery of various dates was found, and many tiles, both classical and 
Hellenistic, and in particular many little wedges of clay which are believed to be used by 
potters to support pots or tiles in the kiln. There is no evidence for the date of these wedges, 
except that one bore an inscription in Greek letters. Very few fragments of L.H. Ill pottery 
were found. There were also fragments of vases of geometric and orientalising date. Three 
pockets of black earth were found and also a deposit of clay which seemed to have been brought 
to the site for special use, since it was not lying in a natural state. Thus though there is no 
evidence as yet that there were Mycenaean kilns in this area it seems probable that pots and 
tiles were made here in ancient days. The area needs further careful and patient exploration, 
and perhaps a chance discovery will provide a useful clue. 

On the slope above the presumed pottery site in a held where Mycenaean sherds were 
common on the surface, other trials were made which resulted in the discovery of a house of 
several rooms. This lay close to the surface and had suffered much from ploughing. In it 
many vases were found, and none appears to date earlier than the L.H. IIIB phase. The 
shapes represented are ordinary L.H. Ill types, stirrup jars, piriform amphorae, alabastra, 
kylikes, etc. The vases are made of a soft pale buff clay, and the painted patterns in consequence 
are not well preserved. The vases all appear to have been made from the local Longaki clay, 
and their standard is not equal to that of the usual L.H. Ill wares. 

A. J. B. Wage 

•® Karten nm M^fkenai, pi. I. « Karo, AJA 1934, 193 ff. 



PART II. THE PERSEIA FOUNTAIN HOUSE 
(plates 12-16) 

I. Introduction 

In 1892 Tsountas ' in the course of exploration on the top of the ridge between the * Tomb 
of Clytemnestra * and the Lion Gate found a painted circular cap of poros (o’6i m. in diameter), 
which from the cuttings in it clearly seems to have been connected with some form of installation 
for water (plate 14, b). It bean an inscription * which as restored refers to Perseus. This 
inscribed cap Tsountas says he found among later ruins, but he did not specify the exact 
position. In 1922 therefore we investigated the ruins of apparently Hellenistic date which 
lie directly to the south of the modern carriage road on the top of the ridge to the north of the 
‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra *. A long terrace wall of ashlar work in poros was found running 
in an east-west direction along the south side of the modern road. In front of it, against its 
north side, lie two cement-lined basins (plate 14, a). When these were first found and partially 
examined in 1922 it was suggested that they might be part of a gymnasium of Hellenistic 
date.^ At the same time a trial trench XIa by side of the steps was dug down about 0*25 m. 
into the soft rock below. In 1939 further trials were made behind (to the south of) the western 
part of the main terrace wall. Trench VII, which was dug to rock, was part of this work. 
At the same time the curved wall was exposed and part of the * votive deposit * was excavated. 
The pottery then found, which was lost in the Nauplia Museum during the war, was of the 
same character as that found in 1952 and described below. In 1952, as part of the programme 
of exploration on the top and sides of the ridge which runs westward from the Lion Gate, it 
was decided to clear these ruins completely and study and plan them afresh. In the course 
of the work, which was directed by Nfr. Sinclair Hood with Miss Marian Holland as architect, 
it W21S recognised that these ruins are those of a fountain house of Hellenistic date. This 
Fountain House is to be identified with the Perseia Fountain House seen by Pausanias * among 
the ruins of Mycenae. Since they arc in a prominent position, Pausanias could hardly have 
failed to sec the Fountain House, even if it was already in a somewhat ruinous condition. 

The report which follows divides into two main sections. The account of the Fountain 
House itself and its architecture with the plan and sections is the work ofMiss Marian Holland. 
The account of the actual excavation and of the pre-Classical strata and finds is the work of 
Mr. Sinclair Hood. Certain problems connected with the pre-CIassical remains in the area 
must perforce wait for further excavation in the neighbourhood, in the hope that more evidence 
will then be forthcoming to help elucidate them. Thus this report is to be regarded to some 
extent as provisional. Mr. A. G. Woodhead has edited the inscribed boundary stone from a 
sanctuary of Hera which was re-used in Hellenistic times to separate Basins B and C. 


2. Architectural Report 


A. J. B. W. 


The remains of a main terrace wall of ashlar poros and a scries of water basins lying against 
it have now been cleared. They run along the south side of the modern road, above the 
‘TombofAegisthus*. They (plates 12-13, belong to a Fountain House of the post-Classical 
> AE 189a. 63. • IG rv 493. • BSA XXV 420. * II 16,5-7. 
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period, and were supplied at different times by a scries of water channels leading in from the 
cast, from the general direction of the aqueduct. 

Immediately south of basin A (refer to plan and sections plates 12-13), there are some 
poros blocks, laid on earth (plate 15, b). They are badly preserved, but seem to define two 
lines of building at right angles to each other. The plan of this structure is not strictly in line 
with the basin complex, although the * steps * on the northern side run so close to the great 
Main Wall that they arc virtually overhung by its top course (Section B.B.). The steps overlap 
by about fifteen centimetres in each course, the lowest still considerably above the level of 
Basin A. The purpose, or indeed even the extent, of the poros building is unknown; it is 
possible that it was an earlier fountaimhouse, with broad steps descending to a pool, in the 
fashion of Minoe on Delos. 

It is also possible that tlie blocks belong to a shrine, either of Perseus or Hera. Tsountas 
found an inscription in this area referring to Perseus. As the source of the water was un¬ 
doubtedly the spring Perseia (modern Neromana), which has supplied the aqueducts, ancient 
and modem, since Mycenaean times, it would not be surprising to find some shrine to the hero 
near the public water supply. At the same time the existence of a sanctuary of Hera in the 
vicinity is suggested by a boundary stone found re-used as a dividing wall between the basins 
B and C, bearing an inscription OPo^ BEPAIA^ (sec below p. 27). 

At intervals behind the Main Wall there are poros blocks, badly weathered, which may 
be the remains of an earlier terrace wall, contemporary with the steps. If these belong to a 
Fountain House, the temenos, if any, may have been immediately to the west, above the 
poros wall, although no other traces of building have been found there. With these remains 
may be associated the north-west-south-east water-channel, the earliest of the three on the 
upper level. It is built of irregular slabs on stones set on edge and apparently had no floor 
other than the earth. Its exact relation with the steps is not clear from the scanty remains, 
but it must certainly have gone out of use with the building of the Main Wall. 

Apart from the general post-Mycenaean character of the masonry, there is little evidence 
for the date of the poros building.® At the west end, the flight of steps runs over a well (6*65 m. 
deep and i*20 m. in diameter) which must have been abandoned before the steps were laid. 
Geometric and archaic sherds occurred in the top metre of fill and a few even lower. Some 
roof tiles of a typical conglomerate Corinthian fabric, found beneath the basin floors and 
elsewhere, may be fifth century or at least no later than the fourth. They could be assigned 
cither to the early fountain-house or to a sanctuary associated with it 

The great Main Wall, about twenty-eight metres long, is built of light-coloured limestone 
or hard poros (plate 15, a), in good ashlar masonry with broken joints, and anathyrosis on 
the ends of the blocks. The pryholcs in the tops of the highest preserved blocks show that 
there was at least one more course, or five in all. At the western end, the blocks arc carefully 
fitted (plate 16, b) against a curving wall, evidently earlier, but of unknown purpose. The 
bottom course, laid on earth, lies slightly lower than that of the Main Wall, and the area 
behind seems to be filled with loose stones. It is possible that there was some sort of podium 
here. Was it intended for use in connection with Tsountas’ inscription? ® 

The Main Wall rests on the south side of a water channel carefully cut from the same 
material (plate 15, a). Toward the west, the weight of earth piled over the Tomb of Clytcm- 
nestra has pushed the wall out over the channel itself. Holes cut in the floor of the basins 

* A Uyer of white cUy pUiter lies Almost directly below it, and coven a large area along the south side of the Main 
WaU. Below this clay layer all the pottery found was prehistoric, M.H. or L.H. 

• IC IV 493. 
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showed that the channel begins somewhere east of the poros steps, probably at the cast end 
of basin A, where the rock drops abruptly from the upper level. The channel is in the form of 
a shallow U with a rabbet cut on the outer side, presumably indicating the contemporary 
ground level. At the western end the channel veers to the north to avoid the curving nibble wall. 

The north-south channel seems the appropriate candidate for the water course at this 
period. The north-west-south-east one was diverted by it so that the water was carried 
around the end of the Main Wall, to drop over the rock ledge to the stone channel a metre 
below. The north-south channel is made of heavier, more regular blocks than those used 
for the earlier one. Some of the cover slabs were found in situ. The block now in place at 
the corner of basin A is probably to be connected with the still later east-west channel. It 
would seem highly desirable to have some sort of catch-basin at the point of fall of the water, 
but the floor in the comer of the basin must be removed to determine this exactly. 

Basin A is similar in construction to the Main Wall, although not bonded to it. The 
blocks have no pryholes, but it is probable that the original wall was a course higher than it 
now stands, or as high as the course of limestone blocks now in place. The single original 
block of this course which is preserved is at the cast end. The floor of the basin is of perfectly 
preserved hydraulic cement, four centimetres thick, and laid over a bed of small stones, about 
the size of a fist. The hemispherical depression near the cast end, lined continuously %vith 
the floor, was the point where the last of the water collected when the basin was drained for 
cleaning. The floor, which slopes gently down from south to north, is lowest at this point, 
rising rather more sharply at the east end. In the north-cast comer, a half-metre above the 
floor, is a curiotis niche hardly five centimetres deep, lined with the same cement that covered 
the walls. It seems too shallow for a step, and comes six centimetres below the bottom of 
the supply channel or maximum water level. In the west wall near the back of the basin 
there is a rough outlet hole, the bottom of which is only slightly above the floor. The block 
on the floor in the north-west corner of the basin is like those in its walls, and has probably 
fallen from its original position, though it may have been used as a step. 

Both the east and west walls of the basin were originally carried forward for more than 
two metres (plate 15, b). At the east end some of the blocks remain set on bedrock. At 
the west end the wall is gone but the foundations arc left, set down into earlier cuttings in the 
bedrock and clearly continuous with the foundations of the basin. The area between these 
walls was first paved with rough stones and gravel, packed hard, and the outside of the basin 
wall was cemented like the inside. It seems very likely that this was a covered porch, roofed 
continuously with the basin itself. Unfortunately the modern road covers the outer or northern 
limits of this area and even were the excavations to be continued in that direction, it is probable 
that any traces were destroyed in building the road-bed. 

Basins B and C are not as wide as A and apparently were originally one. Their walls 
are of smaller blocks, and arc clearly added to the original structure. The general scheme 
is similar: ashlar walls and a floor of a single layer of loose stones, covered alike with hydraulic 
cement. The cement on the walls has been much damaged by the subsequent shifting of the 
blocks. A rough outlet hole in the west wall allowed the water to be carried off by the old 
stone channel. Perhaps this part was never roofed, but was used chiefly for watering animals. 

It seems likely that the east-west channel came into use about this time, cither with the 
construction of basin A or basin B-C. The last section is cut out of a single block set into the 
wall of the basin, but the workmanship is inferior to that of the lower channel.’ The next 

’ Although the use of limestoae it generally associated with the late repairs, it should be pointed out that alt three of 
the upper water channels are of limestone exclusively. 
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section is built up out of separate blocks, but has a stone floor as well as sides. The line of 
the channel was picked up again in the next trench to the east. 

The Fountain House must have fallen into disrepair, because it shows signs of considerable 
renovating, although of an inferior quality of work. The limestone blocks on the Main Wall 
and the front wall of basin A, and those fallen below the inlet, arc all of this period. So, probably, 
is the re-use of the boundary stone set into the cement floor as a divider between basins 
B and C. DoCibtlcss, as there is no sign of any outlet for basin B, the dividing wall had no 
upper course, and the water simply overflowed into basin G. Also at this time the area in 
front of basin A was repaved, partly with limestone blocks, partly with re-used slabs (plate 
15, A). These three blocks, lying at the cast end, have cuttings for T-clamps, and one has a 
dowel hole. They arc only ten centimetres thick, but without actually raising them it is not 
possible to say whether they were originally slabs or have been cut down from wall blocks. 
The south-east one has been cut down slightly over part of its surface, as though for the setting 
of an upper course. Over this floor there was a thick layer of coarse cement, carried up the 
face of the wall over the original coat. It seems improbable that this area was ever a basin, 
and certainly not as long as Basin A was in use. The rough cut through the cast wall was 
presumably made in connection with the drainage ditch for the modem road, a theory sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the paving stones in line with it have all been removed. The roughly 
square hole next to this cut may have been made to take a post supporting the roof. Its 
casual character seems in keeping with the late repairs, and the addition of wall blocks suggests 
that the roof had been damaged. The north-west comer of basin A is thickly plastered on 
its western face. This plaster was carried around the corner for two or three centimetres and 
then turned north again (plate 16, j). The wall which it covered after this point was not in 
line with the foundations beneath, and may also be assigned to the period of rebuilding. It 
should be noted that the bottom line of the plaster curves up at the comer as though on the 
line of a low parapet in front of basins B and C. No traces of any paving were found here, 
though the plaster along the walls has a clear bottom edge. Perhaps there was a parapet, 
low enough for animals to reach over easily, merely to conflne any water splashed over the edge 
of the basin. 

This form of the Fountain House presumably belongs to the Hellenistic period. Although 
the pottery indicates that Mycenae was inhabited throughout the fifth and fourth centuries, 
apparently the population was very small. There seems to have been a revival in the third 
century b.c. Fragments of roof tiles of characteristic fine-grained red Hellenistic fabric may 
belong to the preliminary stage or to the late repain. 

M. R. H. 


3. The Excavation ® 

In July 1952 work was continued in this area with the object in the first instance of dis¬ 
covering the character and history of the structure hitherto tentatively described as part of a 
Hellenistic Gymnasium, and now known to be a Fountain House. Meanwhile some explora¬ 
tion was undertaken of the Mycenaean levels behind the Fountain House to the south and west. 

The Fountain House is described by Miss Marian Holland (see pp. 19-22 ff.). At 
the north-west comer of Basin G a ditch was discovered running immediately in front of the 
main retaining wall but apparently at a slight angle to it. Only a small section of the ditch 
was cleared, and it evidently continued to the west and also to the cast under Basin G. This 

* Sec throughout this section the pi&n and sections in slates 12 and 13. 
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ditch does not seem to be Mycenaean. The filling was homogeneous throughout, and yielded 
a good deal of late Classical pottery and tile fragments together with a lamp of thdrd-century 
B.c. type. The ditch had clearly been filled in before the construction of Basin C, but perhaps 
only a short time before its construction and in connection with it. How far the ditch extended 
west and east, and what its original purpose may have been, arc not clear; but it is just con¬ 
ceivable that it was dug to mark the boundary on this (north) side of the sanctuary of Hera 
that is assumed to have existed in this area (see p. 26-27). 

In the region behind the Fountain House, by contrast with the Fountain House itself and 
the ground immediately in front of it, there was remarkably little trace of occupation after 
the Mycenaean period. It is true that most of X with the structure of poros blocks had already- 
been cleared in previous excavations down as far as the Mycenaean white clay plaster floors 
described below, while IV and VII had been bared to the rock. Even in those parts of the 
area where no excavating had taken place before, hardly any post-Mycenaean pottery was 
to be found, and Mycenaean sherds occurred freely on the surface. At a depth of only a few 
centimetres below the surface was a well-defined level marked by floors coated with white 
clay plaster. This level of white clay plaster floors could be traced right across the area from 
the east side of the curved wall a through III Ext E, VII and XIV to XIa-X-IX, where it 
appears running c. o-io m. below the bottom of the poros blocks, and is cut through by the 
later water channels connected with the Fountain House. In most places it was possible to 
distinguish two or three successive layers of white clay plaster floors separated by a few centi¬ 
metres from each other and representing re-layings or repairs of the surface. In the south¬ 
east comer of XIa a shallow hearth pit, about o-8o m. in diameter and 015 m. deep, lay 
immediately underneath the lowest of the white clay plaster floors. It was filled with black 
ash, together with some sherds and scraps of bone. On the south side of XIV a large irregular 
pit had been cut through the plaster floors from above. It yielded a good deal of pottery, 
all of it Mycenaean, and including some L.H. IIIC. A similar pit was detected in the section 
at the south end of VII. 

Two short stretches of rubble walling ( 5 , e) in the same horizon as the white clay plaster 
floors may conceivably belong with them; although in the case of wall e at any rate this was 
by no means certain. This wall was 0-75 m. wide and was preserved to a height of 0-30 ni. 
above the surface of the top white clay plaster floor. A cutting made on the south side of it 
revealed traces of at least four successive floors, of which the lowest appeared to run below the 
bottom of the wall, but the slight gap between the three uppermost and tire face of the wall 
was not sufficiently pronounced to make it obvious that they did not go with the wall. It 
is possible therefore that there was here a building or buildings to which the white clay plaster 
floors belonged, and whose walls have been almost entirely removed by plundering for stone 
in later times. There was some evidence perhaps for such stone robbing, for example at p, 
where a break in the plaster floor was observed, and fragments of archaic pottery were recovered 
from below the level of the floor beyond the edge of the break. 

In III at the same level as the white clay plaster floors immediately to the cast, and 
evidently in use at the same time, was a surface of hard tramped earth abutting on cast 
side of the curved wall a. From above this surface of tramped earth, and especially fro^m 
around the face of the curved wall, a great mass of pottery fragments was recovered. As this 
concentration lay immediately below the modem surface, the pottery was in small fragments. 
A good deal of it in IV had already been removed in 1939. From the cxammation made to 
date, it seems fairly probable that the deposit represents the remains of complete vases and not 
merely odd sherds. A large proportion of the fragments belong to finely painted small vases, 
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notably stirrup jars and cups, decorated in the style of L.H. IIIB, but with an admixture ol 
L.H. me. With the pottery in this deposit were many pieces of L.H. Ill clay figurines, 
mostly female figures of the usual types, but including some fragments which apparently come 
from chariot groups and the remarkable horseman published in Part V. This deposit appeared 
to continue over the plaster floors in VII, but whether the plaster floors here are in fact a 
continuation of the tramped-earth surface in III is not clear. There may have been a wall 
now destroyed dividing them, and the tramped earth may represent a surface outside the 
hypothetical building to which the plaster floors belonged. 

This tramped-earth surface bearing the pottery deposit ran up to and abutted on the 
lowest course of the curved wall, which is clearly contemporary, as the pottery-bearing surface 
did not continue beyond the wall to the west. Only one or two courses of the curved wall 
arc preserved: it may have continued to the north-west, but all traces of it here have dis- 
appeared. Whether some of the walling at j has any connection with it, or whether all of 
this belongs to a later period of construction, is not clear. As the contemporary tramped- 
earth surface runs up against the bottom of its lowest course, the curved wall evidently has 
no sunk foundations, and cannot therefore presumably have been built to any great height or 
been intended to support any considerable weight. 

It was most noticeable that the deposit of pottery and the tramped-earth surface did not 
continue west of the curved wall. Indeed, from this area west of the wall very little pottery 
of any kind was recovered. The rock is here close to the surface, and suddenly dips down 
at a steep angle forming a kind of cliff, which is evidently the continuation of the cliff that 
appears above ground beyond the present motor road immediately to the north (see Plan 
above, Report, no. i, p. 2). 

Farther north in Via a sounding was made down the edge of the cliff, revealing at a depth 
of one and a half metres below the cliff edge the top of what appears to be the same clean rock 
fill as was met at a considerably higher level in V. This rock fill was here capped, not by a 
layer of white plaster as in V, but by a band of stiff green clay about 0-15 m. thick. Above 
the green clay band was a deposit of brown earth, apparently not an artificial fill but the 
effect of natural wash, and presumably a continuation of the brown earth above the layer of 
white plaster in V. From this brown earth a good deal of Mycenaean pottery of all three 
periods was recovered, but nothing later. 

Below the level of the tramped-earth surface and of the plaster floors east of the curved 
wall was a fairly uniform fill which appears to represent debris from the ruins of houses with 
walls of mud-brick. The trenches III Ext E, VII, XIV, and XIa were continued down to 
the rock, which lay at an average depth of a metre below the modern surface. Here and 
there (at the south end of VII and in XIV) built on or just above the rock, were flimsy rubble- 
wall footmgs, oiUy a single course deep and about o-40-o-45 m. wide. In XIV, below the 
wall footings which partly covered it, and evidently belonging to an earlier dwelling or phase 
of occupation, was a hearth pit dug to a depth of 0-25 m. into the rock and o*6o-o*7o m. in 
diameter; it was filled with black ash. From this hearth pit, and from patches immediately 
above the rock elsewhere, the sherds recovered were entirely of a Middle Helladic character. 
It is possible therefore that occupation in this area goes back to the Middle Bronze Age. From 
the fill ^ a whole, however, below the level of the white clay plaster floors down to the rock, 
along with M.H. type plain wares several scraps of painted pottery of early L.H. appearance 
were recovered. 

Near the north edge of the hearth pit in XIV begins one end of a shallow rock-cut channel, 
about O-3O-0-35 m. wide, whose continuation can be traced westwards through VII and III 
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Ext £ as far as the curved wall and even beyond it for a short distance; but it is here very 
shallow, and soon vanishes. To the north in VII another channel roughly parallel to this 
runs into or is cut by the edge of a pit on the west side of the trench. A similar rock-cut 
channel in X seems to run into the pit v. Pit v is more or less circular, about o-70-0*90 m. 
in diameter at the top, and cut to a depth ofo*8o m. below the surface of the rock, with curving 
sides and a fiat bottom. It was filled with earth and large stones, yielding a little pottery and 
a few scraps of bone: the pottery included one fine sherd of L.H. I-II decorated with a double 
axe. Just north of pit v was a small hole dug in the rock; and similar small holes occurred 
in VII. The purpose of these various pits and holes is not clear. The rock-cut channels 
may be for drainage, although those in XIV and VII at any rate might be foundation trenches 
for a wooden house of the characteristic long and narrow Middle Bronze Age type. There 
was nothing, however, in the fill of the channels or pits to suggest the former presence of wooden 
beams or p>osts. On the other hand, it is worth noticing that a small patch of white clay 
plaster flooring immediately above the rock in the south-west comer of XIa appears to run 
up to, but not across or beyond, the rock-cut channel there. ' The eastern continuation of this 
floor and channel have been destroyed by the earlier trial trench, and were not noticed on 
the other side of it. 

The shallow rectangular pit it, 1*40 m. long and o*&o m. across, cut 0*15 m. deep below 
the surface of the rock, may be a plundered ‘ shaft grave * of M.H. type. Another possible 
grave may be represented by the deeper rectangular cutting 0. If so, it was presumably 
robbed during the Classical period, since its filling was practically indistinguishable in its 
appearance and in the type of pottery it yielded from that of the neighbouring foundation 
trench of the Main Basin A of the Fountain House. 

The well § in XIa was 1*20 m. in diameter, and was traced down to a depth of 6*65 m. 
It is just possible that it was dug and used during the Mycenaean period. The great majority 
at any rate of the numerous sherds recovered from it were L.H. Ill, but the filling of earth 
and large stones appeared to be homogeneous throughout, though from the last metre or so 
below the top of the filling came several Geometric and Archaic sherds. The well was in any 
case filled in before the building of the structure of poros blocks, although it may have been 
closed in connection with that event, since the top of the well filling came up to the level of 
the bottom of the poros blocks which ran over it. 

A. Provisional Interpretation 

The following provisional interpretation is offered for the evidence so far obtained. The 
ground in this region originally represented a ridge running down westwards from the Lion 
Gate corner of the Acropolis, with its crest more or less on the line of the modern aqueduct 
(along the bottom edge of the Plan, plate 12). On the west this ridge ended abruptly in a 
steep clifif, forming the side of a sort of gully, beyond which to the west lay the knoll with the 
newly discovered circle of Shaft Graves. The ridge in our area was evidently on the outskirts 
of the Middle Hclladic and early Mycenaean settlement, and has yielded evidence of flimsy 
dwellings of that period, and perhaps of burials. 

The walls p and y which show above the modern surface arc clearly subsequent to the 
period of the white clay plaster floors, and may belong to the Classical period or later. They 
look more like terrace walls than house walls. The structure of poros blocks in X must certainly 
date from the Classical period. But the almost complete absence of Classical and later pottmy 
from this region, contrasting with the profusion of Classical and Hellenistic pottery and tile 
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fix)m the ruins of the Fountain House itself and from the whole of the area excavated to the 
north between the Fountain House and the modern road down to the rock, suggests that the 
space behind the Foimtain House was open ground at this time. Can it have been an abaton 
associated with that shrine of Hera whose boundary was once marked by the inscribed stone 
later used to divide Basins B and G of the Fountain House? 


B. Stratified Deposits connected with the Fountain House 

From the area of the Fountain House itself, and from the strip of ground between it and 
the modern road to the north, the mass of the pottery recovered was of the Classical period 
(fifth-fourth centuries b.c.) or later. It was noticeable that no sherds were recovered from 
this area that could be assigned to a period (Archaic or Geometric) between the end of the 
Bronze Age and the fifth centtiry. Some Mycenaean sherds occurred everywhere mixed 
with the later pottery, but no distinct Mycenaean deposit was detected, although a considerable 
part of the area (indicated on the Plan) was excavated to the rock. Selected datable sherds 
were brought to Athens, where Professor Homer Thompson, Miss Lucy Talcott, and Miss 
Virginia Grace kindly examined them. 

There were four main deposits which bear upon the date of the Fountain House. 

(<m) Fill of earth containing fragments of green * Classical ‘ tile, together with numerous 
poros chips, which may represent waste from the dressing of the poros blocks used to construct 
the Main Wall on the souA side of the Fountain House. This deposit was considerably below 
the level of the successive floors of the Fore Basin A, and must therefore date from the period 
of construction of the Fore Basin or earlier. 

Four lots of sherds were examined. The sherds which came from the very bottom of the 
deposit immediately above the rock, were of ‘ the late fifth century, or very beginning of the 
fourth \ The material from the oAer three lots could all be assigned to the fifth or fourth 
centuries (including black glazed ware, two sherds of R.F., a lamp nozzle * of the fourth 
century rather than the fifth *, and * one handle probably fourth century *), with the exception 
of a single kantharos handle of third-century date. 

{bb) Deep cutting beyond the north-west corner of the Main Basin A. This cutting 
may be a trench dug for the foundations of the walls of the Main Basin A; but it appears to 
continue westwards on the line of the front wall of the later Basin B. The fill of the cutting 
must in any case date from the period of construction of Basin A, whose wall foundations descend 
into it. 

Two lots of sherds were examined. In the first lot, apart from some Mycenaean, there was 
* nothing that need be later than early fourth century, with the exception of one small piece 
of black-glazed ware which could be from a third-century kantharos *. The second lot included 
coarse red ware and black glazed ware, with a lamp fragment of * about mid-fourth century 
but * nothing later *. 

[cc) Small cutting made below the floor of Main Basin A. This deposit must clearly 
date from before the construction of Basin A. 

The scanty finds included ‘ one piece of Corinthian yellow conglomerate tile ’. The few 
sherds were * probably fourth century ’: there was ‘ nothing characteristically Hellenistic *. 

{diT) Ditch at north-west angle of Basin C (see p. 22). TTiis ditch continues under Basin C, 
and had clearly been filled in brfore its construction. The material from the fill of the ditch 
should therefore date from the period of construction of Basin C or earlier. 

Two lots of sherds were examined. The fint lot included material from the upper part 
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of the fill, and there is therefore some slight possibility of contamination with later material 
from the ruins of the Fountain House. It yielded ‘ nothing later than the second century 
The second lot, from the lower part of the fill, contained black glazed ware and a * brittle- 
ware lamp Type 9 * which is of the third century. 

The unstratified pottery from the ruins of the Fountain House included sherds of the 
third and second centuries B.c. The latest identifiable sherd was a fragment of a ribbed 
Megarian bowl which was ‘ probably of the late second century, possibly early first century b.c.* 
The evidence of the pottery suggests that the whole of the Fountain House complex dates 
from the third century b.c. or later: although the rarity of any sherds later than the fourth 
century from the deposits that can be assigned to the period of construction of the Main Basin A 
or before it may indicate that the first building here goes back to the very beginning of the 
century. The predominance of fifth- and fourth-century sherds in these early deposits denotes 
an intensive occupation of some kind in the area at that time. This may have been connected 
with activity at shrines, for whose presence there is other evidence (p. 30 ff.). 

The absence of any sherds that could be assigned to a period after the very beginning of 
the first century B.c., suggests that the Fountain House had gone out of use, and that all 
occupation had ceased in this region, by about 100 b.c. or not much later. 

M. S. F. H. 


4. The Boundary Stone from the Perseia Fountain House 

The smaller or western basin of the Perseia Fountain House was divided in two by a large, 
nearly rectangular, stone block laid on its side. This block is 0-96 m. high, while its slight 
taper gives it a width of 0*26 m. at the top and of 0*30 m. at the foot. It is about o*i 1-0*15 m. 
thick. The surface is rough-picked, and is inscribed at the top of one face (fig. 5)* letters 
which vary in height between 0*045 *^* 0*065 

OPOt 

BEPAIAC*® 


It had, therefore, served originally as a boundary marker of the precinct of Hera before being 
rc-used in the Perseia basin, and the indication of the letter-forms of the inscription is that 
it was inscribed in the early part of the fifth century B.c, (r. 500-480), antedating by a genera¬ 
tion, or slightly less, the destruction of Mycenae by the Argives. 

The alphabet used shows no divergence from the type of archaic Mycenae. The closed 
form of the aspirate, 0, survived in Argos and Argolis through the fifth centu^, and appears 
on an inscription of c. 400 B.c. from the Asklcpicion at Epidaurus {IG IV* i 40/41) still in 
association with tailed P.** The squared-off forms of A and E, on the other hand, give some 
indication that the inscription may hardly be dated back to the sixth century. The E on the 
Phrahiaridas bronze {fG IV 492; SEG XI 299) is of a less developed character, though it 
probably does not antedate the horos-stonc by many years and seems to belong at the end of 
the sixth century. The same is true of IG IV 493 {SEG XI 300), and this, too, may be assigned 
to the turn of the century.^* 


• Measurements approximate only, since the squeeze from which il^ 

((/ B. D. Meritt, Attica 41). The squeeze has been deposited m the wllection of the Museum of Classical 

the surface of the stone rives the api^ncc in the 
sigma of There u, however, no trace of any third line of the i^ription vistWc on 

TheAiKive memorial of the ^tle of Tanagra (/C I* 93 »/a. SEG X 407, Mentt, XIV (1945). «34 XXI 

. . 6 . For g.nc«l ch«c..m.ic .h, An^v. XI 305, 

of a comparable date. 
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The best parallel for the forms of the letters on the horos-stonc, despite a rough appearance, 
is perhaps the (? dedicatory) inscription SEG XI 298, which was assigned by Mitsos to the 
first quarter of the fifth century, and, like it, the horos-stone should antedate /GIV 517. 

The varying use of the aspirate reflects the uncertainty in this matter prevailing in the 
Argolid in the fifth century. There is similar variation, for example, in the Ai^ve arbitration 


between Knossos and Tylissos ofr. 450 (Tod, GHI I* 33; SEG XI 316)—H^pa but 'Epaiov in 
I® —» oti a- bronze hydna in New York {SEG XI 355) dated c. 460, and in two dedications 
of comparable date from Hermione (’EpuioveOj in IG IV 684, but HEpmoveu; in IG IV 683). 
Cf, also (from nearby Aegina, and dating c. 450) IG IV 50, where the engraver inserted one 
H as an afterthought but omitted it elsewhere. 

I know of no parallel example of Heraia, an ‘ extended ’ form of the name Hera, which 
appears on this stone, though the comparable case of Athena and Athenaia is familiar, while 
an extended form in -eia, Persephoneia, is a regular epic alternative for Persephone. It is 
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unlikely that Hepodas is an adjective, with (g.g.) yos understood. The usual formula of such 
boundary markers consists of the name of the deity in the genitive case, with or without 5po^, 
l£p6v, etc.: where the expression is fuller, the name of the god is retained with the genitive 
UpoO, TEpdvous, or the like. Examples of the god’s name in an adjectival form 

apparently occur in IG II-III*, 2609 and 2611, but there is in any case no ellipse of the word 
meaning ‘ precinct ’ or * territory *, and more probably the apparent adjective is the name of 
the precinct added in apposition. It seems preferable, therefore, to accept Hepaicts as an 
equivalent of Hlpos, and to regard the inscription as of the normal horos-type. 

A. G. W. 


5. History 

The site being in an exposed position on the top of the ridge and close to the modem road 
has suffered much. It is therefore not easy to interpret the evidence for its history which our 
excavations have yielded. 

The cuttings and channels and the rock-cut basin just cast of the steps in the soft rock arc 
presumably prehistoric, but no more exact suggestion about their date can be made. Above 
the rock M.H. and L.H. pottery was found, but there seems to be no satisfactory stratification, 
and the deposit is shallow. Directly below the steps there is a layer of white clay plaster 
which covers most of the area all around. What it means is not easy to see. It can hardly 
be a house floor, for there arc no walls which seem to be associated with it. It is also difficult 
to explain the meaning of the well which underlies the steps at the north-west angle. One 
would hardly expect a well sunk at this point to produce water. Could it have been a reservoir 
to which water was brought in early days ? Since the latest pottery found in its upper levels 
is Geometric and Oricntalbing, it presumably continued in use throughout those periods and 
went out of use when the steps were constructed. There is no evidence for the date of the steps 
except that they must be post-Myccnacan. 

If we take the miscellaneous pieces of evidence into consideration we can arrive at the 
following tentative suggestions for dating the successive stages of the site. 

1. M.H. and L.H. occupation, with possibly some form of water installadon. 

2. Classical. Building of steps with oblique south-east-north-west water channel 
on cast side. Construction of long cast-west stone water channel (now in front of Main 
Wall). Did Tsountas’ inscribed poros base mentioning Perseus belong to this stage? 

3. Hellenistic, third century b.c. The Main Terrace Wall was built. The south- 
east-north-west channel was cut and dbused, and the north-south channel was made to 
bring water to the long cast-west stone channel against which the Main Wall was 
constructed. 

4. Hellenistic, second century b.c. Basins A and B-C were built and the water led 
into them by the cast-west channel. Basin A might conceivably belong to Stage 3. 

5. Late Hellenistic, first century b.c. or later (?). The floor of Fore Basin A was 
relaid, and Basins B and C were separated. It was at this stage that the Fountain House 
was seen by Pausanias among the ruins of Mycenae. The absence of sherds of a date 
later than the first century b.c. is not proof that the Fountain House had gone out of use 
by then, for the ruins had been excavated by Tsountas and again in 1922 and the pottery 
then found is lost. Pausanias, however, seems to have had no difficulty in recognising 
it as a Fountain House in the second century a.d. 


A. J. B. W. 



PART III. THE AGAMEMNONEION 

(plates 17-23, PLAN ON PLATE 1 36) 

On Professor Wacc’s invitation I joined his staff on the Mycenae excavation in 1950 in 
order to undertake the testing of an area where Geometric pottery had been picked up in 
ploughland by the Mycenaean Causeway a kilometre S.S.W. of the acropolis. The soundings 
here reported were carried out in the first ten days of August at the place called Ayios loannis 
on the left bank of the Chaos watercourse, in a field which extends some sixty metres up from 
the causeway. On his plan of Mycenae Steffen marked considerable traces of * Cyclopean * 
buildings a short distance back from the stream bank, but these are no longer to be seen. 

The first probe was made at a distance of about seven metres to the east of the abutment 
of the Mycenaean Causeway on the south bank. A very rough terrace wall or substructure 
on an alignment north-east by north was found at plough level and exposed for a length of 
four metres; it has a loose stone backing something over a metre thick and is preserved to 
a height of 80 cm. on the face. The wall is bedded in gravel, and being at the presumed 
level of the top of the causeway may have had some connection with the network of roads 
that radiated from it; below plough level a little plain L.H. Ill pottery was found. 

The second test was made about thirty metres further upstream at a point where the crest 
of the stream bank is revetted by the remains of a stout rubble wall (no. 7, a) \ at less than 
half a metre below the surface fragments of archaic cups and terracotta figurines started to 
appear, together with some dispersed fiagments of stone paving slabs, and the excavation was 
therefore extended in trenches to south, west, and north until the limits of this deposit were 
ascertained. While this was being cleared, the wall in the stream bank was investigated and 
found to be the north wall of an enclosure whose outline was further explored in the time 
available before the conclusion of the campaign. In August 1952 three more pits were dug 
by Miss E. B. Wace with a view to ascertaining the limits of the sanctuaiy and internal walls. 

The long wall at the top of the stream bank (no. 7, a) is i‘25 m. thick; the exterior face 
and the top course or so of the inner face are built of biggish barely dressed stones, while the 
core consists of smaller stones packed in earth. The foundations of the wall rest on the gravel 
of the stream bank and go deeper on the streamward side; the outer face is c. 1*35 m. high. 
At the east end the wall turns inward at something less than a right angle, preserving its 
thickness of 1*25 m. for a distance of about 2*2 m. from the corner and then apparently 
narrowing to a rough footing only one stone thick. A gap in the wall on the cast side not far 
from the north-cast corner possibly marks the position of an entrance. The southern limit of 
this east wall has not been ascertained; trenching near this corner in 1952 showed no trace 
of a construction above the gravel, which was reached at less than a metre depth, and 
excavation was not continued to the south of this where the adjoining field lies at a rather 
higher level. At 17 m. from the north-cast corner a cross wall of rubble with its top at the 
same level joins the north wall (no. 7, ^); it is of the same width as the north wall and especially 
solidly built, and in the neighbourhood of this junction the north wall also presents a deeper 
and more solid foundation bedded in the gravel. This cross wall terminates in a roughly- 
faced butt end at a distance of 2 40 m. from the north wall; in the span of the trench 
excavated to the south of this wall-end no trace of a continuation of its line was found above the 
gravel, and a test a little further south in 1952 showed no sign of a wall on this line. Three 
metres to the west of this the face of a parallel cross wall was dctccicd at the end of the 1950 
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Fig. 7.—Mycenae; Aoamemnoneion. 

(a) /{orth retaining wall, (fr) J^ortk side of Central Area. 
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excavation. This was investigated by Miss Wacc in 1952 and found to be another similar 
short wall terminating in a butt end on the south; fragments of tile and two pieces of paving 
slab were found on the west side of this wall also. The north wall is completely broken away 
in the space between the two cross walls, but traces of its core are again visible in the stream 
bank to a distance of 5*5 m. west of the missing corner of the more westerly cross wall. Where 
the face is not broken away, the tops of the different walls maintain a consistent level, with a 
slight downward slope from cast to west; they were probably levelled at this height for a 
coping or superstructure. 

A stone pavement was laid inside the enclosure in Hellenistic times at 20 cm. 01 less below 
the preserved top of the wall. It consisted of irregular slabs of a green schist, which was split 
in the mountain quarry and varies between 2 and 5 cm. in thickness. It seems as if it may 
have formed a loosely fitted crazy pavement, which, together with the wall-tops, sloped gently 
down from cast to west. The floor in the area west of the easterly cross wall was at a rather 
lower level than that on the cast; the natural fall of the ground westward must have been 
considerable here, since the filling, of made earth with few votives, goes down to a metre and 
more below the level of the Hellenistic floor. The paving was found still partly intact in 
patches against the inside of the north wall for a distance of two to three metres out (fig. 7, b). 
The inner face of the wall continued down for a considerable distance below the pavement 
level, but the flimsiness of its lower courses and the consistency of the earth packing against 
the face render the existence of an earlier floor at a lower level unlikely. TTic pavement is 
clearly Hellenistic in date, since fallen Hellcni tic tiles lay jumbled at the same level, while 
odd fragments of archaic tiles seem to have been incorporated in the pavement, and pottery 
of the fifth century (with black-glazed kotylai apparently of the fourth) were found sealed 
beneath it. The body of a Hellenistic fusiform unguentary and a small scrap of perfunctory 
West Slope ware were also found, the latter apparently somewhat below the late pavement 
level but not sealed under it; the fragments of an inscribed basin (J 3, below) seem to have 
overlain the Hellenistic pavement level. Professor Wacc judges the wall in the stream bank 
to be archaic on account of its stylistic resemblance to that of the temple terrace on the 
acropolis. 

The significance of these walls is not yet clear. In view of its irregular form and the 
slightness of the footing on the cast side the paved court cannot have been roofed over in the 
middle; it is probable that there was some roofed structure on the west, where Hellenistic tile 
fragments lay thick on the ground among fallen stones around the cross walls. But there was 
no trace anywhere of fallen or decomposed mud brick. 

The Slone pavement rested on a made earth fill in the northerly zone of the excavated 
area against the long wall, while in the south and east it seems to have been laid directly on 
the gravel or on a shallow layer of loose stones overlying the gravel. But in a belt not 
exceeding seven metres long (cast to west) and four metres broad irregular patches of stone 
pack were found beneath the level of the later pavement, and the bulk of the archaic deposit 
came to light in the gaps (plate 13, ^}, and in places crushed beneath this packing. Mixed with 
the archaic deposit were iron nails and bits of carbonised wood. Chunks and chips of decom¬ 
posed soft white limestone or poros were found forming a distinct stratum resembling builders* 
waste at the level of the top of the packing and of the stone pavement. At one point between 
the stone packing and the made earth fill against the north wall an oblong barbecue pit of 
1-40 by 0*75 m. had been sunk to a depth of about 50 cm. into the gravel; it was filled with 
loose dark earth containing some ash, animal bones, and pottery, including a fifrh-century 
black-figure skyphos (E 5). Before the laying of the pavement the pit had been partly covered 
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with a stone packing in which several pieces of a hopper quern were incorporated. The 
archaic deposit itself gives every appearance of having been deliberately transported into this 
position; the majority of the figurines and baby kotylai were found near the east end of the 
deposit, while the more or less undamaged kantharoi were mostly packed close together, and 
sometimes inside one another, in the west part. Odd sherds and fragments of figurines were 
found in the earth in other parts of the enclosure, but did not form a regular stratum outside 
the central belt of the deposit area. The large vases, and especially the Late Geometric ones, 
were for the most part badly broken before the transference, and almost all the figurines were 
incomplete.^ 

The enclosure was a public one at the time of the Hellenistic remodelling, as is indicated 
by the inscribed tiles *; and the presence of some dozens of archaic tile fragments indicates 
that it had a precursor close at hand. There is no reason to doubt that the earlier construction, 
with which the votive deposit must be associated, was a sacred one going back probably into 
Late Geometric times; and the public enclosure of Hellenistic times is therefore likely also to 
have been a tmenos. Despite the number of archaic figurines of the goddess the cult was 
undoubtedly a male one; for rider figurines, both armed and otherwise, arc also numerous, 
and the pedcstal-kraters and large kantharoi arc appropriate to the needs of a male being. 
The constant offering of pedestal-kratcrs—or butma —in fact suggests a hero; and fortunately 
we arc in a position to identify the recipient as one to whom these vessels—if they were, as is 
commonly asserted,* receptacles for bath-water—would have been almost embarrassingly 
appropriate. The identification rests on the fragments of inscribed vases of the fourth century 
and later (J 1-3), which cannot be otherwise interpreted than as dedications to the local hero 
Agamemnon. The cult seems to have originated in the Late Geometric era, at a date (to 
judge by the Protocorinthian wares found here, pp. 50 f.) about the dose of the eighth century. 
It seem' to have been a not insignificant cult, in the earlier archaic period at least; for though 
fine bronzes and ivories are lacking among the dedications, the vases compare favourably with 
those found at other sanctuaries in the Argolid. 

The existence of a hcroon of Agamemnon by the old bridge at Mycenae is somewhat 
surprising in view of Pausanias’ testimony (11 xvi 6) that the graves of Agamemnon and his 
followers were pointed out inside the walls. An independent cult of a hero a bare kilometre 
away from his known tomb is hardly to be contemplated, and the cult by the causeway there¬ 
fore implies the absence in Hellenic times of any local tradition of the position of Agamemnon's 
tomb. The date at which the cult originated is also of interest. It seems to fall about the 
end of the eighth century and to coincide approximately with the institution of the cult of 
Menclaus and Hdcn at Therapne. Together with the introduction of Homeric burial 
customs in Attica and the institution of Hellenic cults at Mycenaean tombs in Attica and the 
Argolid, the foundation of the cult at the Agamemnoncion seems to have been engendered by 
a new interest in the epic heroes, and to be directly caused by the arrival of an epic on the 
mainland of Greece which was powerful enough to alter people's habits. It seems in fact to 
be the response to the arrival of the Iliad.^ 

^ Since the whole mstcrial was brought to Athens' or study and re-examined after the different wares and vases had 
been segregated, it is certain that most of the lar^ vases were in a very fragmentary state when they were laid in pesition. 
The absence of stratiheatton in the archaic depemt is confirmed by the presence of later archaic wares («.;. the lydion H 5, 
of the second half of the sixth century) at the TOttom under the stone pelting. 

* Aau6eiof on the tiles, as oppo^ to Up6( (administered by trustees), Wace, BSA XV 113. The drner is the 
Argive, and the remodellmg of the sanctuary may have taken place soon after the settlement of Mycenae as an Argive 

in middle Hellenistic times Boethius, BSA XXV 42a i.). 

* Of. Welters, Jdl 1699, ia8 n. on the Uutma in the hero-cult at Menidi; Nilsson, Mvtocn-Myunaean Rdipon (1930), 

603. 

* I have argued this view in the forthcoming volume of studies, ffpot Art. KtpapoTTou>Aow, iia ff. 
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The bulk of the archaic deposit covers a range of about two and a half centuries. The 
dedications seem to have begun about the end of the eighth century and continued in a steady 
stream until the early fifth century. Some red-figured and black-glazed vases of the later 
fifth and fourth centuries were found in the deposit, but they are few in number, and may 
represent no more than two or three isolated sets of offerings. The remodelling of the sanctuary 
in Hellenistic times is attested by the series of inscribed tiles, but other finds of this era arc 
very slight. 

The vases in the archaic deposit consist mainly of kraters and drinking cups—offerings 
suited to the appetites of a male being—and thus give an incomplete picture of archaic Argive 
forms.* They do, however, sensibly supplement oiir knowledge of Argive vase-decoration in 
the archaic period. The Late Geometric figured style, which was in its prime at the end of the 
eighth century, now appears more clearly as a retarded mode which was still dominating 
Argive painting in (and probably after) the middle of the seventh century. Individual 
Orientalising elements creep into the painter’s repertory {e.g. A i8), and there are faint 
suggestions on other sites of isolated attempts to convert the Late Geometric style into a 
medium of narrative •; but there is no consistent Orientalising style in the Argolid. In the 
late seventh and sbeth centuries the ornamentation was normally confined to simple floral and 
linear motives. The Early Black Figure fragment E i (plate 17, pig. 30) was almost certainly 
produced in the Argolid and shows an unexpected interest and skill in the use of Black Figure; 
but this likewise appears to be an isolated apparition. Argive potteries may have played an 
undistinguished part in the production of cheap ware of Corinthian types and of late red- 
figured (and possibly of black-figured) vases; but if so, it is not possible to distinguish their 
products with any d^ce of confidence. In the fourth century they shared, within the sphere 
of Corinthian influence, in the manu&cture of unpretentious black-glazed ware. Coarse 
domestic wares arc hardly represented in the deposit. Imports arc confined to Corinthian 
and some Attic, with a single East Greek lydion (H 5). 

The figurines are with one exception (I 10) raaniifacturcs of the Argolid, though the mould- 
made heads may derive from Corinthian prototypes. With the exception of the unusual 
annular fibula L 2, the metal objects are of little interest; they include no specimens of Argive 
figured bronze work.’ 

A. Geometric Pottery 

Pedtstal‘kraUrs. 

1-30. The only Argive form with Geometric decoration recognised on this site is the 
kratcr with upright collar, stirrup-handles, and a conical pedestal; fragments of some sixty 
such vases were found. The stirrup-handled kratcr is a well-known Geometric form,® 
appearing (in Attica at least) as early as the ninth century; it is not uncommon in the 
.^i^olid, though hitherto not in association with the pedestal foot.* Many of the pieces from 
Mycenae arc of considerable size, a few fragments coming from vases with a maximum 

‘ Hence also the scarcity of handmade monociirome ware, in contrast to the Argive Heraeum (cf. H4jptria XXI, 

204 

• E.g. AH II, pi. 60, 19, the Tiryns shields (cf. BSA XLIII, pi. iSa), and perhaps the pedestal vase AH II, pi. 67 
{BSA XXXV, pi. 52), which may be Atticising (as S. Karouzou ADtii XV 48 n. 1) rather than Attic. 

* The drawings of all finds in this article are by Miss E. A. B. Petty. 

* Though rare in Athens (where tlx bridgeless double-arch handle of the Dipylon kraters was dominant in the eighth 
century) ana in northern Ionia, the stimip>hjkndled krater seems to have been a recognised Geometric form in Corinth 
and the Peloponnese, Aegina, Ithaca, Euboea, the Gycladc*> Rhodes, Samos, the Aeolts, Crete, and 

• It is perhaps a vessel of this foim that is depicted, together with other paraphernalia of cult, on the sherd from the 
Argive Heraeiun AH II, pi. 60, 195, BSA XXXV, pi. 20, 2. 
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diameter of more than 75 cm. In nos. 5-7 the maximum diameter exceeds 60 cm.; nos. 1-3 
are under 40 cm., and the remainder fall within these limits. In addition a few insignificant 
fragments of smaller vases were found; they seem also to come from kraters. Apart from a 
single large knob in this ware there is no evidence of lids. The handle normally consists of a 
single arch from whose apex the bridge springs; the less common Geometric form, where the 
bridge springs from the junction of twin arches, is represented only by a single example 



Fio. 8.—Late Geometric Pottery. 
Scalt I : 4. 


(no. 16) but is attested by several fragments of miniature kraters (p. 40). The lower body 
of these kraters is decorated with horizontal stripes and bands. The pedestal splays out at 
the bottom; it is not normally perforated (no. 27 is a rare exception), but sometimes it has 
grooved rings at the top; zones of ornament, which seem to occur on the majority of pieces, 
are not divided into panels but run continuously round the pedestal (no. 13); in addition to 
geometrical patterns, files of birds and (on a fragment not illustrated} horses arc found in the 
main zone. 
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The clay is usually a warm buff, devoid of mica; the glaze is dark brown or dull black, 
sometimes reddening and never really lustrous. On some pieces the clay is greenish and fired 
less hard, and bears a matt black glaze; though it can be matched elsewhere in the Argolid, this 
green Corinthian-like tone seems especially at home at Mycenae and characteristic of the 
seventh-century Geometric kraters {e.g. nos. 7, 14, 15); intermediate pieces are found in 
which the clay is pale but not greenish, and there seems in fact to be no essential distinction 



A? 

Fio. 9 .—Late Geometric Pottery. 
SeaU I ; 4. 


between the buff and greenish ware. The use of added colour is not customary among the 
fragments from this site, but a piece of rim from the 1952 excavation on the site and a fragment 
previously found in the vicinity of the Mycenaean Causeway (now in the British School at 
Athens) show a single-line meander of simple type in white paint on the collar. The interior 
of the smaller kraters, and of some of the medium-sized ones (nos. 1-3, ii, 13, 15, 19), is 
glazed; on the larger vases the interior is plain except for a glazed stripe on the rim and 
occasional bands in the bowl. 

This group of vases presents a more consistently late appearance than any other Argive 
Geometric scries. A few pieces of buff ware {e.g. nos. 1-4) display the tightness of form and 
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compact ornamentation which mark the Argive Late Geometric style elsewhere^®: among 
these pieces there arc decorative elements which recall kotylai of the end of the Early Proto- 
corinthian period (shallow panels with wavy-line ornament as no. 2, wiry birds—similar to 
those of B 3—on the shoixlder of a krater which resembles no. i); it therefore seems likely that 
the earliest of the Late Geometric kraters in this deposit are approximately contemporary with 
the earliest Protocorinthian fragments found here and date to about the last years of the 
eighth century. The majority of the Late Geometric here comes from large vessels more 
relaxed in form, with a high collar often beaked at the rim and forming a curve with the 
shoulder, and freer in the arrangement of the ornament; it could perhaps more properly be 
called subgeometric. The later figured style is dominated by the horse and fish; painting 
is sloppy, or at best rakish {e.g. nos. 9-10, 12-13; > filling ornament loses all stability, and 
the firm bounding lines of the field come to be replaced by a mattress of horizontal or vertical 



Fio. II. — Late Geometric Pottery. 
Scale 1 : 2. 


wavy lines. Sometimes the greater part of the body of the vase is girt by layer on layer of 
toneless bent-line ornament {e.g. no. 12), and in the subsidiary decoration the Geometric 
contrast of dark line and light ground tends to give way to an even texture of light and dark 
in which the focus is lost.^' A number of specific motives and details point to a seventh- 
century date; characteristic arc the isolated rosettes (no. 8), the frequent solid rays, a solid 


For Argive Late Gecmetric Mycenae: Schliemann, 103. pis. 14.30f.; J'rf/XIV 85, figs. 43 f,; Tu^iu I 

i45C,fin.9f.: 1012, 131 fT. figs. I nl; Wace, pi. tofi; unpuDuihed tn Xauplia museum and BSA Election. 

Argive Hcraeum; II 117 f., figs. 42 f.,pU. 56 If.; Ttnw I 114, fig. 45: 1937, 383, fig. g, 389, fig. 14; AjAXLlll 

434 > 88* 39, 441, f\g. 30; Hespiria XXI, jm. 50; unpubfished In tfSA cmlection. Tiryns: S^liemann, Tbyns 95If, pU. 
ifift.; I, pU. 13, 191.; Hampe, StMbiUer 66, fig. 97; unpublished in BSA collection. Asine: Tt^nu I 148, 

fig. 14; Frddin-Perssoi^ Arvw 317 ff., fin. atofF.; unpublished in BSA collection. Troezen: V/dter, Tmztn u. Kalaureia, 
pi. 97. Kalaura; XArXX3i7; unfmblished fragment in BSA collection. Lenut: Cask^ in Pipos KipationoCpXXov. Argot, 
Berbati, Kan^: ^published fragments in BSA collection. Aegina: Furtwan^er,/Irguu, pi. 195; Krailc^pis. 

t f. ; unputdished in BSA collection. Corinth: CoritUh, VII pi. 99, no. 154. Pcrachora: unpunished. Inere is also 
Me Geometric of Argive appearance from Tegca (BCW XLV ^7 ff, figs. Melos { J«yns I 147, fig. 13) and from 

sevemh-cratxuy graves in the Fusco cemetery at Syracuse (Ms 1893, 477; 1895, 135-186). Late Geometric has since 
come to light m 1939 in French excavations at Argos and in a chamber-tomb deared by Papademetriou by the new 
Shaft Grave Cirde at Mycenae. 

A sunilar toncleisncss is characteristic of much Attic subgeometric of the seventh century; it became prevalent in 
Athens in the advanced Late Geometric (e.g. AA 1938, 438, fig. 73}. 
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key-meander (not illustrated), bands of angular running dog and zfia ornament, the outline 
painting of human faces (no. 17) and horses* heads (nos. 10, 12). The lotus of no. 18 is not 
easily matched in Attic and Corinthian painting; the fullness of form demands a date not 
much before the middle of the seventh century, while the high-set, straight line on which the 
heads rest is hardly consonant with a much later date. This Late Geometric scries should 
therefore range from about the last years of the eighth century to the middle or third quarter 
of the seventh.** 


1-16. BowU. No. 3: on collar, bird, opposing triangles; on shoulder (hone), two women, hone and fish; on belly, 
stripes, zigzag, stripes (r>ot illustrated), row or dots, stripes, glazed band to bottom ^ bowl. No. 5: on shoulder, meander 
on front, vertical wavy lines on back. No. 7: greenish ware; fragments in Nauplia Museum Inv. 3589 (chance fin^ 
from * beyond C^oj>«n Bridge Mycenae) may come from the same vase. No. 8: pale but not greenish ware; for 
the rosMte cf. AH If, pi. 36, to. No. 9: horse, fish enclosed in a canopy perhaps denoting water (^. the Jordan in 
Byzantine representations of the Baptism). No. 10: horse and itsh; for the style of the drawing, cf. AH II, 1^. 57, 1. 
No.n: wavT llneSj open dotted meander, stripes, glazed rays. No.ia: on body, man with hair in outline holding horses 
with outline face, birds and fishes; for the envelope of dots round the fishes, d. Wurzburg 63, Langlotz pi. 5; fragments 
(not illustrated) from the lower body show that there were further ancillary bands of bent-UM ornament bdow those on 
plate 17. No. 13: pale ware; horse and fish; reserved: two tings on circles, crack between horse’s thighs, me^an 
line on body of fish. No. 14: greenish ware, from under handle? No. 15: greenish warcj solid rays. No. 16: two 
fragments probably from one vase with broM strap-handle springing from junction of twin handle-arches. No. 17: 
paleware. No. 10: ware burnt gray, piatbs 17-18, nos. 8 - 19 . 

i 9 ~^ 3 ’ Collars. No. as: paleware. piatb 16, no. la. 

34-30. Pedestals. No. 97: perforated triangle, point down, on left margin of sherd. No. 30: greenish ware, 
no. 13. 

Addenda. 35-38. Among the finds of the 195a excavation are four fragments of Late Geometric kraters illustrated 
here. 

35. Fragment of lip with springing of handle ; pale ware. 36. From low^r neck and body. 37-38. From bodies. 
PLATE 23 , nos. lO-tl. 


Kratiriskoi. 

3i“34. Frag^ments of about twenty miniature sdrrup-handled kraters were found. They 
vary in height from ii to 15 cm. All pieces seem to have had a pedestal foot. The handle 
strap normally dips down on to the arch, but occasionally {e.g. no. 34) it tends to form a flat 
rectangular plate like that of the archaic glazed kraters (B i). There arc several examples 
of the twin handle {cf. no. 16). The fabric varies: a few pieces (<.^. no. 31) arc of fine pale 
ware like Corinthian, and have the decoration of the shoulder still contained in a panel; they 
may belong to the Protocorinthian period. A number of pieces {e.g. no. 33) are of the usual 
archaic buff ware with streaky dark glaze and bear simple subgeomctric decoration composed 
of dots, strokes, and zigzags.** Other pieces, like no. 32, are of finer ware with linear 
decoration but show a streaky dark glaze like that of no. 33. No. 34 is of coarser ware and of 
a heavier form comparable to the late archaic slack-profiled kantharoi; it also has bands of 
glaze on the interior like some late kantharoi (#.g. B 13). The majority of these krateriskoi, 
like nos. 31-33, are plain on the interior except for a band of glaze on the inside of the rim. 
A few pieces seem to have been covered with glaze both outside and in (in one instance 
apparently with white and purple stripes). 

Without doubt the scries b^ns in the seventh century {e.g. no. 31), and the earliest 
examples may have been contemporary with the large Late Geometric kraters on which they 
arc modelled. Pieces such as no. 33 probably come down at least to the end of the century, 
and no. 34 gives every appearance of being considerably later. 

No. At : it Is not clear whether the shoulder panel contained other decoration than the rosette, plate 19, nos. 14-15. 

35-38, see aAer no. 30. 


A date as late as the third quarter of the seventh century for kraten of this class is suggested by the finds at 
Corinth and Syracuse p. 38, n. 10). 

Cf. the nydriskat from the Argive Heraeum, Httperia XXI, pi. 55. 
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B. Argive Archaic Glazed Wares 

The vases dedicated at the Agamcmnoncion in the archaic period consist mainly of kraters 
and drinking cups of forms hitherto hardly noticed in the Argolid; the concentration on 
vessels of these types is attributable to the requirements of the cult. The ware is buff, pale 
in the larger vases; the whole or the greater part of the surfaces of these vases is normally 
covered with dark glaze, which is often thin and streakily applied or dusty in appearance; the 
effect is frequently enhanced by groups of white and purple stripes and occasionally by other 
patterns in white paint on the dark glaze. The larger kantharoi offer an exception, being 
frequently decorated with simple floral or linear motives; some of them have a thicker and 
more glossy glaze approximating to that of classical black-glazed ware. 

KraUrs. 

I. Upwards of half a dozen big glazed vases, one made up. The diameter at the rim 
varies from c. 0 22 to 0 41 m. The clay is buff; the glaze is dark and generally streaky, 
covering the whole vase, except sometimes for a reserved triangle under the handle arch; 
groups of white and purple stripes are normally found on the body and on top of the rim; in 
one case a running dog ornament is painted in white on the rim. The foot is in all cases as 
no. I. The handle arch is joined to the rim by an oblong plate which docs not fully cover 
the top of the arch; the handle thus constitutes a cross between the stirrup-handle proper and 
the column-handle. The miniature subgeometric stirrup-handlers (A 31-34) offer a link in 
the development from the true sdrrup-handle to the form found here; and the Early Black 
Figure krater (E 1) also, though of different profile (no. 30), seems to show a stage in the 
same process. A similar glazed form with white and purple stripes appears in Corinth in the 
late seventh century.^* The Argivc'form may therefore have been evolved about the end of 
the seventh century or early in the sixth.^® fig. 16. 

2-3. A second form, smaller than the first and with shoulder-handles and no ledge to the 
rim, is represented by upwards of half a dozen pieces. The diameter at the rim ranges between 
c. O'li and 0*21 m. The ware and glaze are as no. i, but added colour is not found; bands 
arc sometimes reserved on the clay ground on both interior and exterior. One rather more 
elaborate example with channelled handles (no. 3) has an unglazed lower body and linear 
decoration in the handle zone. No complete profile has been obtained, but the feet seem to 
be the same as those of the big kraters (no. i). A fragment found in an early seventh-century 
context at Corinth seems to offer a prototype for this class; but the narrower form of nos. 2-3 
and the absence of polychrome stripes seem rather to argue for a later date than the big 
kraters like no. fig. 16. 

Kantharoi. 

4-13. The Argive archaic kantharos has a low foot or flat base and handles flush with the 
rim. It is very common at the Agamemnoneion in all sizes from little vases 5 cm high to 
upwards of 20 cm.; there arc about sixty examples and a multitude of fragments. The 
large and medium kantharoi mostly have a firm ring-foot like that of Corinthian kotylai of the 

This usage was much favoured ia Corinth in the last third or to of the seventh centtuy and the first third of 
the sixth. 

*• eprinih VII i, pi. 3a, no. 833; Htsperia XVII, pi. 79, D 13. 

This form is matuM by Schliemann, Ttfyiu ti8: a. also VVace, Oumktr Tombt, pi. s6. Cf, the haixlle fragment 
Htsfuria XXI 199, no, m 6. pi. 53. 

For the profile {/T the Connthian itirrup-handlen from a well of the end of the sixth century, Huptria VII 583, 

fig. la. 

This form is, however, hardly found among the true miniatures (pp. 46 ff.). 



Fio. i 6 .—Archaic Glazed Kraters. 
Scale 1 :4. 
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second half of the seventh and the early sixth century, and these examples frequently have 
white and purple stripes on the glaze. There are odd examples of a sharply flaring foot like 
that of the later Corinthian kotylai. A high heavy foot-ring also occurs among loose-profiled 
tall kantharoi as nos. 11-13. The small kantharoi usually have a flat base-disc. The larger 
kantharoi always have two handles. Among smaller ones two bandies are the norm, but one- 
and three-handlers are also found; in the latter the handles are usually set at equal distances 
round the lip, but the arrangements and ^ also occur. There are four or five examples 
of handles with plastic cross-bars {e.g. no. 7); these only occur on unglazed or striped vases. 

The clay is buff or greenish buff. The smaller kantharoi occasionally have glazed stripes 
on a plain ground outside, but are usually covered with streaky dark glaze outside and in 
(except under the foot), and frequently enhanced by white and purple stripes {e.g. nos. 4—5). 
Horal and linear decoration is restricted to the large kantharoi. 

This kantharos seems to be an Argive form; it occtirs in considerable numbers 
in a deposit at Ai^os,'* is not unknown at the Argive Heracum sites,*® and occurs in 



Fio. 17.—Archaic Glazed Kantharos. 
Scale 1 : 4. 


isolated examples, imported and perhaps Argive, in Ithaca.*^ There is no visible link between 
the Late Geometric kantharoi ** and the archaic glazed form. The kantharos continued at 
least into the second half of the fifth century in the Argolid, when the tightness of the archaic 
profile had completely vanished.** The glazed kantharoi with white and purple stripes 
probably began in the late seventh or early sixth century; the majority of the larger pieces, 
with their slacker profiles and perfunctory ivy sprays, should date after the middle of the sixth 
century. 

No. 4: white strijpa. No. 5: white and purple stripes. No. 6: no added colour visible. No. 7: glazed stripes on 
exterior of body; punted spray on lip? No. 8: thicker dark brown glaze. No. 9: white stripes txi glazed band on 
exterior? Another similar piece has white and purple stripes in this position. Interior glazed. No. tz: thin white 
stripes on belly outside and on interior of Up. 13: good brown glaze, lustrous in places; wavy line decoration in 
white on lip, and perhaps vdiite stripes on body, plats 19, pkm. 17 - 18 . 

** In the archaeol<^cal collection at Argos, apparently from the shrine BCH XXXI 180, which should therefore be 
assigned to a male divinity or hero rather than to Artemis; the larger decorated kantharoi do not seem to have been 
represented in this deposit. 

** the cognate form AJA XLIII 424, fig. 12, no. 1225, hg* I3> and p. 425 where the presence of two-handled 
kanthsuoi is remarked. The form also occurs in Mr. Cadtey’s deposit, Hesperia XXI 196, no. 29^ pi. 53. 

From Polls, BSA XXXIX 20, fig. 7, pi. 10; from Aetos, p. 28^9, no. 11 no. 773. 

•* As 7sr>nr I, pi. 18. 

** Cf. the baby one from Argos, ADeli XV 47, fig. 29. Cf. also the relief in Argos, VoIIgrafi; IrOvoftatien en terrt secrie 
3 - 
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Skyphoi. 

14-17. There are only four examples, each with its own individuality. 

No. 14: of the same ware u the Lite Geometric vases, glazed al] over. No. 15: ware as Corinthian, but with the 
Argive Hat base and poor streaky slaze all over. No. 17: glaze on the way to becorainguaiTonn like Attic black; but 
j . 55 **“ ^ve; Ithaca (p. 273, no. 7 no. 664); cf. also the simUar vases DfUTK, pi. 55, no. 664, and Ure, 5 wrt 
and Fifth Cenhay PMtijfrom /tAttsMO, pi. 9. fLATB 19, fio. 19. 



B 13 

Fig. 18.—Archaic Glazed Kantharoi. 
Scale 1 : 4. 


One-handUd Cups. 

18-22. These fall into two classes; one of fine fabric with a concave wall and single 
kantharos handle (nos. 18-20), and the other a simple round-bellied type (no. 21); there are 
six or seven examples of either form. One or two fragments of the form of no. 19 show glaze 
stripes on the exterior of the belly. No. 18 has a firm surface with red clay and red glaze, the 
rest are buff with the normal streaky glaze. No. 22, of pale ware very like Corinthian, seems 
to be a one-handler and presumably had a kotyle handle; it has very faint traces of glaze 
outside and in. plate 19, no. 20. 

Bowls. 

23-24. There are four or five examples of shallow footless bowls with poor glaze inside 
and a band of glaze outside (no. 23); they vary in diameter from 0*078 to 0*115 m.: 
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larger ones have the rim slightly flattened on top. No. 24 is small and sturdy, and glazed all 
over. PLATE 19, no. 20. 

Jh- 

25. The only example is a small vase in the form of a cup with a horizontal ledge at the 
lip, which seems to be a by-product of the archaic kantharoi and is of the same ware with 
streaky glaze, plate 19. 

Kalathoi. 

26-30. Pieces of fifteen to twenty vases. The height varies Irom 4 to 7 cm. They are 
mostly glazed outside and in (except on the underside of the base); purple or white and purple 
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Fig. 19.—^Archaic Glazed Cups. 
Scale I : 2. 


stripes are sometimes discernible on the interior nos. 26, 28, 29: on no. 29 apparently on 
the exterior as well). A few pieces are unglazed on the outside {e.g. no. 26): these are squat 
in build and have a well-prepared pale surface and rather finely turned extremities; they may 
represent an earlier archaic type. The all-glazed ones with their streaky archaic dark glaze 
arc probably sixth-century. One piece rests on fotir little stumps (no. 29). No. 30 is a curious 
variant; it has poor brown glaze outside and in. 

The kalathos occurs in Attic and Corinthian Geometric, and is a regular Corinthian 
archaic form. The Argivc archaic form, which was probably derived from the Corinthian, 
occurs in the tomb deposits at Mycenae and the Argive Heraeum, both plain outside ** and 
all-glazed.*’ It is here probably to be regarded as a drinking-cup rather than a basket.*’ 
PLATE 19, FIG. 21. 

** AE 1937, 3B6, 10, perhaps in an early context; tf. also Haperia XXI 19^, do. 190, pi. 53. 

** Wace, Chanber Tombs, pi. 36; Blegen, Pmyima II, 1; also at Argos, ff. p. 44, n. 19. 

** Cf. the handled vase from Mycenae, Wace, Oiasnior Tombs, 56, H.3. 
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Protom Bowls. 

31. Nine fragments from the upper part of bowls or small dinoi with attached protomes 
were found, as also a number of rim fragments with the same section. One bowl (a), of which 
the greater part is preserved, gives a complete profile and is reproduced in the restoration 




B 32 B 23 

Fio. 20.—Archaic Glazed Cups and Bowl. 
ScaU I : 2. 



Fio. 2t.— Archaic Glazed Kalathol 
Sud« I : 2. 


no. 22; it has, however, a stub-ended handle on the shoulder, which would prevent the 
regular spacing of three protomes round the rim, and in view of Caskey and Amandry*s discovery 
of an identical protome attached to a pedestal-bowl *"* the restoration in no. 22 must be con¬ 
sidered conjectural, though there is no evidence among the fragments from the Agamemnoneion 
for the association of the protomes with a pedestal-bowl. 

Hesptria XXI 185, no. 133, pi. 49, with a second protome no. 134. 
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kantha^ no. 13. Unglazed on inside, no. 92 . 



ScaU: B31, 1 :a: B 32, 1:4- 


C. Aroive Miniature Vases 

di^nutivevereions of archaic glazed forms, either whoUy glazed (nos. i, 
4. 5)’or-JXd^ reserved on a glazed ground (nos. 3. 6)^ Buff w«e; ^n 

kantharoi about 2 cm. high; for glazed hydnskai see below on nos. 7-8. plate ao. 

Striped and Plain Wares. , ^ ^ 

•7 16 These are primarily plain vases with a tolerably weU prepar^ surfece, bc^g at 
Uc maUhL p.lnl«l'trip. i rapH« « dTOuPp.. U.lfc U. stotd flity m 
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substantive vase-types rather than diminutive copies of current forms. Hydriskai of the 
type nos. 7-8 have been found in hundreds at the Argivc Heraeum," but at the Agamcm- 
noncion there is only a handful of fragments; besides plain and striped pieces, two scraps 
seem to come from very small glazed hydriskai. The cauldron (nos. 9-10) is the commonest 
form among the miniatures, being represented by nearly twenty specimens ; a minority bore 
handmade protomes of bulls, and in one case of a ram, at three equally spaced points on the 
rim. They seem normally to have been plain, but one example (no. 10) shows traces of 
painted drops. The form is related to the glazed bowl with human protomes (B31), but 
these miniatures are probably a direct adapution of bronze prototypes.” The phialai 
mesomphaloi (no. ii) have rings of glaze on the inside only around the pointed boss." The 
forms nos. 12-15 handmade and arc familiar as votives at other sanctuaries in the Argolid.** 
That of no. 12 is normally plain, though sometimes with dabs of glaze on the handles; one 


CD 
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Fio. 23. —Aroivb 
Miniature Vases. 

Seal* I : 2. 


Fio. 24. —Aroive Miniature 
Table. 

Sca /^ 1 ; 1. 


example is glazed inside. In nos. 13-14 the painted decoration consists of crosses (single or 
multiple) on the interior or on both interior and exterior: there is always one suspension hole, 
in one case several. The crimped bowl no. 15 is rounded underneath, but a second example 
has the springing of a pedestal foot The table no. 16 is unpainted and decorated with scored 
patterns and pastille rosettes; handle and rim suggest the influence of basket-work, plate 
20, FIGS. 23-24. 


White-slipped Ware. 

17-20. This last class of miniatures is of soft friable clay, generally reddish and similar 
to that of many of the figurines; some pieces still show traces of a chalky white slip which no 


*• Hesptria XXI 157 ff., pit. 

•• For protome imniaturet cf. Tirru I 101, fig. 37; ArgiM Htraam II 08, fiat. 33 f.: Argos p. 14, n. iqh and 
perhaps also AJA XLIII 421, fig. 11 (fourth row;; Haptria^l aoo, not. 243 ff., pi. 56. 

•* Peraehora I, pi. 29, 3 (all-blazed), and possibly Blcgen, Prot^nma II, fig. 439, no. im; for the vase-form tee 
Dunbabin Ptra^ra I 148 ff. The pointed spike is also found on bronze phialai, efi thte., pi. 1. 

•• Cf. drgioe//rranwj I 57, fig. $0, II 96 f., fig. 32; Sc h l t e m a n n Tbyns, pi. 27A; I 99, fin. 31 f.; XXI 

Not. 181-6, pi. 33. The bowl with suspension holes seems to appear in the Geometric era at Corath (CoruiA VII i, 
pi. 8, no. 50). 

E 
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doubt provided a ground for Unear painted decoration.** The common form is a shallow 
bowl with thickened rim (nos. 17-18), often (as no. 18) with primitive rot^c-lup and wme- 
times also with a rounded central boss.** A variant is no. 19, which reproduces the unshpped 
form with reflex handles (no. 12), but being wheel-made has a neater profile. The basket 
no. 20 occurs in two specimens.** plate 20. 

D. Protocorinthian and Corinthian Vases 

There arc fragments of a dozen Protocorinthian vases dating rccognisably before Early 
Corinthian; in addition a few scraps of striped skyphoi and perhaps some of the pieces of 
conical oinochoai and concave pyxides and their lids belong to the Protocorinthian period. 
The volume of the Corinthian, and especially that of the sixth century, is much greater. Apart 
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Fio. 25. —Protocorinthian Kotyle. 
Scale 1:2. 


from very numerous frag^ments of miniature kotylai there are some three dozen complete or 
partiaUy restored pieces, and fragments of scores more vases. The commonest shape is the 
kotylc, but a considerable range of other forms is represented; alabastra arc rare, and there are 
no aryballoi. Many fragments of black kotylai and kotylai with debased animal zones have 
a muddy brown or dark glaze, but the consistency and colour of the ware docs not alter 
sufficiently to permit the distinction of an Argivc manufacture. The Corinthian ware 
continues on this site into the fifth century, and there is also Corinthian Red Figure (F 4).** 

Protccorinthian. 

i-A. Franuents of small drinking-cups dating about the end of Early Protocorinthian. Nos. i-4 are p^aps fn^ 
cups With vmkal handles, resembling the form Johansen VS, pi. 10, 3.*’ No. a is unglaaed inside and of the firm reddish 

»» Cf. Frickeahaus, Ti^w I 95; for the play of colours cf. Argict Htraam II, pi. 64, 4. 

** For the lugs cf. I 99, fig. 3a. « . . c- 0 rr 

*» Cf. Tityns I 97, lig. 30; Nauplia Mus. 34541 Ptrathora I, pi. a9, aa; Conntb, AjA XXXV ao, fig. 18; Ure, 

Sixth md Ctnimy Petl^/nmUhiUone, pi. 10. .. .v j • t l c rv j • 

*• Dr. R. T. Hopper bat kindly look^ over the Goruthian material with me and given me the benefit of his advice. 
Mr. T. J. Dunlin elucidated obscure points in the design of no. 7 . . . 

” The flat strap<handle of no. i is uncommon in Protocorinthian; it is matched at the Argive Hcraeum, AJA XLlli 
424, fig. la. 
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PrMooorinthi&n ware. No. 3 ia from a kotyle with a wiry bird'frie on the lip-band.** No. 4 U unglazed inside. Date 
about the last years of the eighth centu^.'* plate t6. 

5. Fragments of several slim kotylai with a narrow zone below the lip and tall rays on the lower belly; first half to 
middle of seventh century. One fragmentary vase. no. 35. 

6. Considerable fra^ents of a large kotyle of the Awina class.** D. o-ao; H. 0-i8 m. Protocorinthian reddish 
ware; parts too badly corroded for the design to be recovered. Below the lip, leaf*cro« with rays; zoneoflattice. Main 
zone, Iton, deer, etc. In secondary zone, hare-hunt. Doubled rays above foot. Second quarter to middle of seventh 
century. Some details no. a6. 

7. Fragment of a still lanrer kotyle; yellow ware, surface very badly corroded. Below the lip, leaf-cross. Main zone, 
lion’s bead. Similar to Kraiker, Atgisia pi. 17, no. 354. This vase was equal in size and qusdity of draughtsmanship to 
any of the Middle Protocorinthian kotylai. Socond quarter to middle of the seventh century, no. 36. See below, p. 178, 
Agamemnoneion Painter, no. 3. 

8. Fragments of at least three dog-kotylai. The one illustrated, with fine glaze bands on the body, probably belongs 
to the Protocorinthian period, the other fragments probably Transitional-Euly Corinthian period.** For the class tf. 
Payne M7 379, no. ipt. plate 18. 

9. Fragments of pyim of kotyle form. Pale ware; purple paint on alternate blobs of rosettes. Lip^one^ panels with 
lesd-croas vertical squiggles; dotted chequer band. Lions in main zone. The vase-form is a distinctive Transittonal-Early 
Corinthian one.** It appears to be desceraed from a form with ordinsiry kotyle4taxKlles, which was imitated in Attic in 
the seventh century but goes back to the Early Protocorinthian period in Corinth.** plate 18. 

Alaboilra. 

In addition to two complete vases (nos. lo-i i) there is one fragment from the bottom of a 
small alabastron. 

10. Pointed bottom. H. 0*08 m. Polychrome and dotted bands as /fC 384, no. 376. Early Corinthian period. 

11. H. 0'045 m. Tongues on neck aim bottom. Dancer. About the brauming of Early Corinthian. Mr. T. J. 
Dunbabin informs me that it is related to the Tyjidion Group (JVC 373). RC. so. 


Concave Pyxides. 

13. Fragments of a score of cxanqdes. Diameter varies between e. 0*06 and 0*103 m. All arc decorated with band 
and dot as ^3, no. 663, sometimes with rays above foot; in almost all cases there is a consklenible outward curve of 
the vase wall. Fn^ents occur of upwards of a dozen lids appropriate to this form, normally rising slightly to the centre; 
band and dot decoration. Transitional-Early Corinthian. 

13. One fragment of type JVC no. 667 with double verticals. 

14. Fragment with a deep band of unindsed animals (bird and lion), with blob filling; white and purple stripes 
above and mow; cf. Ptrachora I, pi. 33, 13 (late seventh-century). Transitional-Early Connthian. platb at. 


Pyxis with Convex Sides, ivii/iout Handles. 

15. A few fragments from small vases with sparse glazed bands and stripes on the clay ground, and one or two 
fngmenuoflids. Form as AC 306, fig. 141. Diameter at rim r. 0-08 m. The form is not easily distinguishable from the 
Argive protome-bowl (B 31), except for the rather sharper off-setting of the rim. 


Tripod Pyxides. 

16. Fragments. IMameter at foot o*o8 m. Subgeometric long-bodied bird on each leg-panel. QL AC 308, nos. 
931 ff. 

17. Diameter 0*t05 m. Old-fashioned lotus pattern of type AC 333, no. 1330, fig. 63 f. on each leg. ^th-century. 

18. Fragments of several vases decorated with horizontal bands, and lid fragments to match; cf. Ptrachora I, pi. 33, 17. 

Powder Pyxides. 

19. Three fragments with simple linear decoration. 


** most closely Cormlh VII1, pi. 17,00. 133; the legs of the birds on D 3 (elate 18I, 3 are shMter and more supple. 

** Tne arrangement of the pattern on no. 4 recalls a slightly eiuiier usage (cf. Pttm^ I, pi. ts, 3 from the Akraia 
deposit; XLIt 147, fig. 6c, 151, n. 4} but is matched in a deposit of Protocorinthian pottery frag^nta of r. 700 s.c. 
at Old Smyrna. 

** Kraiker, Aima pis. 17 C, nos. 353-4. 

** Discoveries in the destruction stratum at Old Smyrna confirm that dog-kotydai were current in the Early Corinthian 
period. 

*» Cf. Payne AC 395 fj Hopper, BSA XLIV other Transitkiaal pieces Kraiker, Aigmc, pi. 33, nos. 435-438, 

and perhaps pi. 11, no. 166. 

^ C/. Robertson, ASd XLIII 37 f.; Hopper, AffA XLIV 339 f.; Weinberg, Cmnrt VII i, 38!., Wopsrifl XVII 311. 
The earliest exairales are Kraiker, Atiw, pi. 8, no. 130, BSA XLIII, pi. 5, no. 72 (Ithaca), and a fragment from an eighth- 
century level at Old Smyrna. 
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Cotatx Pyxidis^ with Collar and Arched Handles. 

90-93. vaces of dUuneter 0*90 m. and upwards on the belty; for the fonn cf. ACs3a f.; also Hopper. 

XLIV 913 f. Fragments of about six pieces with ted stripes and black bands, and zone decoration of mlmette-scroU and 
other designs. Cream ware, except no. 91, which is butt and has red tines biwrtding the pyramids. No. ai may be from 
a deesmter, as Hitptrie VI 989, fig. 90. There arc also several framents of lids with turn-down rims. 

Such floral and geometric^ decoration rcaembles that of Attic wfaite-groiuKl lekythoi and was ctirrcnt throughout 
the fifth century; rf. welt-groi^ of the bwinning and end of the century at Corinth, Httptria VII 595, fig. so, where 
the stepped pyramid i^ive is found; VI 909 f., where that and other motivet are matted in somewhat debased forms; 
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Fio. 37. — Corinthian Vases. 

Sc(de I : 1. 

ef. also from fifth-century graves at Argos, ADtU. XV 46, fig. 98; 18, fig. 3. No. 93 has on the ahoulder loM-necked 
winged panther-binl mammals, and on the left of the main fragment a peacock’s tail displayed? Cf. ihe sinular pyxu 
}tC 331, no. 1493 (de Ridder, Vuts BM. tut., 44, no. 95, apparently also with peacocks), where the lowered tail 
is supported by a psur of hind l«. rifth^entury; no. 9 i at least perhaps late fifth-century, plat* 21. 

24. Fragments of a fine half-size pyxis with tongxtes on the shoulder. 

Kotylai. 

This is by far the most numerous of the classes of Corinthian vases, the great majority 
being cheap vodves with perfunctory decoration. 

95. Numerous black kotylai of sixth-century date, cf. JVC 309 f., no. 973, fig. 151 and 394, noa 1341 AT. Dimeter at 

rim O'i03-O*i95 m. Usually the foot is sharply flared and does not have a flat resting surface; thin rays above base. A 
few fragmenu seem Middle Corinthian, but the bulk is probably later. l 1 - 

96. Numerous miniature kotylai with flattened base. Diameter at rim 0’O4-0‘n55 ***• Vertical sirwces below run. 
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rest ofbodygla*ed or bonded; cf. AC 334 f., on no. ^17. Such vases descend into the Utc fifth century (Ww/eria VI aSa, 

fig. 90), if not into the fourth (rf. Oljnthu XIII 298 f!,). . 

27. Fragments of three or four medium kotylai with hands in glaze and red paint, tinuiM in aprarance to the 
white^tyle pyxides (D 20-23), lotus»bud ornament in black (apparently overpainted with red nobs) on the nm 

band. One example has the rolled foot-ring of AC 335, no. I5t8. Late archaic, no. 97. • v t 

28-31. Numerous fragments of large and medium kotylai with undutinguidied animal zones. The Late Corinthian 1 
is represented by a medium kotyle with confronting sphinxes of the type AC 323, no. 1335 f. (no. 98). Sample 
tiagments are shown on plats 91 . No. 29: Early Corinthian. No. 30: Middle Corinthian. No. 315 by a follower 
the Dodwell Painter, late Middle Corinthian, plats 21. 

39. Fragmenu of a large early Middle Corinthian kotyle with doubled rays above foot. no. 28. 

33-34* Two fragments with animal-in-hailstorm zones. No. 33: first half of sixth century; cf. AC 309, fig. 150. 
No. 34: ofamoreroundedform, cf. AC279, nos. 192 ff., pyxisPrr^fofel, pl.32, 13 (lateseventh-century), plats 21. 
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Fic. 29. —Corinthian Oenochoe Fraobaent. 
ScaU 1:1. 


Cups with Offset Rim. 

35. Fragmenu of four « fit-c ^ases, a pair nearly complete. Diameter e. 0 *i 35 o'; Fonn hai^y so full as the K^^e 
Corinuiian, and foot rather narrow and steep. Lip plain, glaze stripes above foot; dc»ration of carelcsdy drawn, long- 
taUed birds and griffin-birds. Cf. AC 39^ nos. 1342 ff. Ute rather than MkWIc Conntluan. 

36. Fragmenmry miniature vase of the same form. Diameter 0 07 m. Careless umnosed confronting sirem and 
birds. Late Corintman I. 

Kothons. . w j 

37. A pair with reflex strap-handles, nearly complete. Max. dieter f. 0-17 m. Stripes 

shoulder; on one vase red paint is also used for stripes, as on Late Corinthian white-style vases, cL AC 335, no. 1519. 

This form continued through the fifth century and beyond.** .irnkM nn tlw- shoulder 

38. Two fragmentary miniature vases, one, of max. diameter o-o6 m., wuh groups of vertical sirok^n ^ shoulder, 
the other, max. diameter 0 075 m., with a band of pyramids on the shoulder.** About fifth-century, pro. 27. 

39. A perforate knuckic-nandle, cf. MC 298, ng. 135. 

Oinochoai. w w u 4« 

40. Fragments of conical and trefoil-mouthed oinochoai with incised tongues or doubled verticals on the shoulder, 
and of the underside of the body of an oipe of the second ^f of the seventh cmiur>’. 

41. Substantial fragments of a low-necked oinochoe of the broad-bottoimed form. V^ie and purp le 
the iiimal zone, on iKody, low rays above foot. On shoul^r, siren and sphinx 

panther; in belly zone, lions, goats, paimette complex. Good drawing of early Middle Cormihian, probably by the 
Dodwell Painter. Too corroded for satisfactory illusiiaiion; details no. 29.___ 


** Cf. Pease, HetperU VI 284. ..- 

** The doubled verticals descend as late as the begutning of 


«* Cf. Hespffu VI 28^fig. 92 (late fifth-^^). 


ifth ccmxiry at Corimh, Hispfna VIip 5049 figs. IS I. 
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Column-krcUtr. 

Substantia] fragRienU of up^ part of one vase. Diameter at rim 0-24 m. Buff ground, black glaze (orange 00 
intenor). On shoulder, on either side, bird between pair of grifEin-birdi} swan on either handle^plate. Lower body 
apparently rompletdy glazed; faint traces of purple retouches on the figures, and purple stripes on the belly of the vase, 
the sunilar, though rather less carelessly drawn, piece from Connib, Htsp^ 92/. Late'^rinthian I. 

PLATS 90. 

E. Black Figure 

With the exception of the unique Argive Early Black Figure piece no. i, the ware of this 
class is of little intrinsic merit and mainly of late date. The vase no. 3 l^longs to a class 
current in Athens in the early fifth century; the style of no. 4 is also fairly well matched in 
deposits of the same period,*® and no. 6 belongs to a class of big skyphoi which draw their 
inspiration from good vases of about the beginning of the fifth century. A terminus for the 

E 6 


Fio. 31.—Black Figure 
Q jp Fragments. 

black figure pottery, as also for the Attic black^glazed ware fp. 58), would therefore be 
offered by the destruction of Mycenae by the Argives c. 468 b.c. 

Early Black Figurt. 

1. Fragment of krater. Diameter at rim e. 0-33 ro. Clay l^ht buff, glaze brown. On rim, a band of short thick 
oblique p^ted strokes between white (and purple?) stripes. Occaski^l purple stripes on body. Double rays above 
foot. Interior glazed. In figured field, left, long>tusked boar to right wiA piglet to left; rwht, hoof and chine of boar to 
right; under tne handle, long-tusked Gorgon brauidishing serpent coils round her forehead; faint traces of purple 
retouches on Gorgon’s dr^, quills, smd locks. 

The soft clay and general appearance of the ware resembles the Late Geometric. The vase-form derives prom the 
Late Geometric maters; but the body has a slacker curve and the stirrup-handle has undergone the same modificatioa 
as some of the subgeomeiric krateriskoi (A 31-34). The Gorgon bears a general resemblance to Attic of t. 600 b.c., but 
has no especially dose affinities. The design Mrays an impact acquaintance with this genre (#./. in the conni^n of 
the smitten and pursuing in the Gorgon’s pose, and in the pig’s ruff, which recalls that of Attic^ lions),** but the tilt 
the Gorgon’s wings and movement of her arms show originanty. The Argive feeling for first things first shows in the 
positioa of the figure groups, the farmyard group taking precedence over mythology.** plats 17, fio. 30. 

Cups. 

9. Fragment of cup or skyphos with painted floral hand below lip. no. 31. ^ v 1 

3. Frament of bowl stemmed kylix with trace of bird’s wing in the tondo; bright, rather loft reddish day. 
Uncertain fabric. 

*’ Of. Vandopool, Htsptria XV aw, on nos. 81-95. Lekythoi with similar processions are also dated in the early 
fifth century, Tnompson, Hesperia, Suppl. IV, 31. 

*• E.g. Hesperia XV, pis. 46 ff. The Boeotian (and Corinthian?) skyphoi of Mrs. Ure’s group, BSA XU, 95 f., present 
a similar style dating after the middle of the fifth century, but there the scheme and outlines of the fi^wes arc no longm 
archaic. I^r the boudoir scene on r.f. vases of the first half of the fifth century see Coliu, CoUectim iCaliaJeru, 90 f., 197 f. 
** A similsLT pig’s niff, however, appears in Corinthian Transitional, Kraiker, •dfnM no. aoa, pi. ai. 

•* For a similar provincial appreciation of livestock the fattened geese on the Bretrian b.f. amimora BSA^ XLVII, 
pi. 9 and the Boeotian flock on Gatnedes’ oenochw (Hoppin, Hendbaek <(f Black Figurt Vasts, 18 f.). For the pig family 
tf. tne Late Geometric %'ase Louvre A 514 (Stackdberg, Criher d. HelUnen, pi. 9; Pettier, Vases anitgm, p. 99). 
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Skjpkoi. 

4. Complete. DiwneieratrimoiiS; H.o- 71 m. Buff day, gl*« dark; traces of miftM wash on day surfaces in 

6e2d. Indron on figures, but no trace of added colour. A-B. Piwession with dianoj^ plaixsi. , 

5. Neariy compete. Diameter at rim O ta?; H. 0*074 >»• Clay rather pale buff, d«k; tamt imces of mtttM 
00 day surface unoer handle. No incision or adided colotir on figures. A-B. Man visiting lady; on B the m^ s legs 
are crossed and the stick projects from the leading end of the hunation in the nonnal late archaic scheme, but on A 
(plats at) the stick and forward leg appear to be reversed.” plats ai. 

6. Fragment with inseriprioo on Up; (inverted^, pio. 31. ,. , j j , w 

7. Fragmenu of lip and wall of deep skyphos. Reddish-buff clay, black glaze. Lip gl^. of tongues above 
foot. The scheme, which seems the same on both sides, is palmeite, seated ^ihinx to the left, standing woman to the 
right, seated drapdl ^re to the left, standing draped man to the left, standing woman to the left, seated sphinx to the 
right, palinette. No incision or added colour. Atuc. 


F. Red Figure 

There is no early Red Figure, Mr. P. E. Corbett informs me that the fiagments no. 3 
arc certainly, and those no. 2 probably, Attic. He considers that the fragments no. i are 
not of Corinthian ware, and that details such as the lower border and volute on (c) and the 
uncertainty in the drawing of the drapery on (a) make it doubtful whether they arc Attic. 
No. 4 is Corinthian. 


Kraters. 

1. Fragmenu of belly. The body is that of a bcll-krater and rests on a high hollow stem which flares outwwd at 
the Attorn; no piece witH the characteristic profile of a bell-krater foot has come to light. Buff clay, not reddish, in 
places badly smoa^; glaze black, discolouring to pu^e; miltos applied thickly, producing a crimson tone on the clay 
ground, (o) Female fjure. (i) Head ofhelmeted (?) roan facing; left hand above head? (e) Stele (or berm) and 
li^meite. The band below the figured field is abnormal. Aigive? Early fourth-century, plats ss. 

a. Several fragments of rims with r.f. laurel spray below lip. Diameter over 0*30 m. 

3. Fragmenu of belly of bell-krater with meander strip below the f^ured panel; traces of drapery on several 
fragmenu. 


Oinochoe. 

4. Fragment of small trefoil-mouthed jug. Pres. H. 0147 m. Fine pale clay; glaze black to streaky brown. A coat 
of mauj was applied on the neck-band and cUy suriaccs of the figure panel; where the glaze has perished the pale clay ^ 
the surface makes a strong contrast with the mUt«s. Boy, carrying robe and stick, apparently stepping on to a low pimth. 
Corinthian, plats ao. 


G. Black-glazed Wares 

The earlier black glaze seems largely Attic {e.g. nos. 3, 4, 6). The later ware is probably 
of local manufacture; the appearance of the kotylc in preference to the cup-kantharos and 
cup-kotylc suggests that the Argive fourth-century production drew its inspiration from 
Corinth rather than from Athens.** 


Kj/likes. 

I. Two feel of comasi-cup type.** Sixth-century. 

a. Foot. Diameter 0-067 ra. Clay pale buff, rujt Attic; irr^lar brown glaze. Upperpart of stem not glazed and 
faintly ridg^. From a cup with ofBci lip; ^/*. a very similar piece from Ajrgos, ADw XV 51, ao, fig. 5 right. By 
comparison with Attic (s.g. Bloesch, Forum Att. SchaUn, pi. 4^ this piece should be early fifth-century. 

3. Short-stemmed ctip. Diameter at ricn 0*184 m. Buff clay, uniform black glaze. Probably Attic, late sixth- or 
early fifth-century, no. 33. 


The same group of figures, though trith the addition of a second nun on the right, appears on a skyphos of 
almost identical form, Corinth Mus. Pi705. 

” C/. the domination of Corinthian mack glaze forms in Ithaca in the fourth century, whereas Ionic workshops 
followed the Attic. 

” Cf. Greifenhagen, Att. Sehwertfig. VastngMmg, fd. a, a. 
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Skyphoi. 

4. Fragmentary. H. o-i 92 m. Clay and glaze as no. 3. Attic, of about fint h^f of fifth cmtury. 

5. One complete vase and several small run fragments. The complete one, diameter at rim O'li m. Bun clay; 
uniform, but not gloasy, darit brown ^aze; underside of foot plain. Cl. AD*lt XV 49, fig. 34 top right {from Argot). 
Probably Argive. wo. 33. 




G6 



Gs 


Fio. 32. —^Attic Black-olazed Vases. 
Seale i : 2. 


Kotylai. 

6. Fragmentary, of Attic type. H. 0131 m. Clay and glaze as no. 3. Attic, dated by Mr. Corbett m the third 

Fragmwu^ofrixM sevS v»set with exaggerated contracting profile, some with horizootid hS? 

of the thr^f^^ handla ha« a pronou^hor«h^ sha« in plan Average H. ^ima^ oiW?£ 

lack.Iunre dark brown slaze all over; four feel are glazed on ine underside, one glaze nngs. ^e high paten w w 
belly and glazing of the underside of tke foot perhaps suggest a date not early in the four^ cemury; 

of tXeWy uSnd also in a bUck-glazed kSTyle from a tomb at the Argi« Heraeum •* and may therefore be normal m 
Argive black glaze. ProbaWy Argive. Composite section, fio. 33._ 


*• Blegen, PngmtM II, fig. 49 ®» ho. 108. 
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Lekane~lid. 

8. Nearly complete. Wameter o ia m. CSay; and glaze as in the skyphos no. 5, on which the lid 6u well. a lid 
from Ai^ ADdi 43, fig. 25. Probably Argive, about early fourth-century, no. 33. 
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Fio. 33 .—Aroive Black-olazed Vases. 
Scali I : 2. 


H, Miscellaneous Vases and Clay Objects 

1. Fragment of big krater with high rim. Diameter 0'3a in. Pale buff clay; patterns in badly laded glaze and 

purple paint; glazed inside, nc. 34. ... , ^ 

2. Monocmome globular jug of common Aigive type. H. o-o8 m. Fine ware, grey in biscuit; pared surface, cream 
wash. Very simiiar to Htsptna XXI 205, no. 202, pi. 58. 

3. Fragment of larger jug with fianng mouth and ribbon-handle; grey ware with ochre wash; for the ware g. 
Gail^, Htsperia XXI 203, n. 46. 

4. Handmade bowl with three club-feet. H. 0 07 m. Coane pale clay, unglazed, wo.^ ^ . 

5. Lydion. H. 0-073 *“■ Micaceous buff clay, lustrous brown glaze. Probably East Greek, second half of sixth 

century B.a no. 34. . , . . . 

6. Two small Ingments of a small incised handmade crock. This ware does not closely wrre^XMid to the Axgive 
' Pie Ware ' (which is absent on this site, and is probably to be dated before r. 700 B.C.), but is matched by an archaic 
fragment from the Heraeum, Huptrut XXI, pi. 59, no. 303. 

7. Incooaderable fiagnients of cooking-pots and other domestic wares; some of these, found in surface levels, come 

from jars with horizontal ribt^g which seem to be of Late Roman or Byzantine date. • 

8. Two conical loomweigbts.** H. 0-066 and o-toa m. 

9. Bobbin with two impressed circles on one end.” 

** The snoaller one corresponds to Mrs. Weinberg’s Profile 3 (sbcih to early fifth century), and the larger approximates 
to her Profile to (about E^y Hellenistic), Corinth XII 148 ff. ” Cf. AE >937, 384 ng. 8. 
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10. Nozile of lamp of long-no^ fourth-century shMJC. Unglaz^. • .u - _i i. . 

11 Two imall jcraw of West Slope ware; ivy scr^wich incised ualki and l»ves in thmned clay. 

12 Relief plaque. Complete but bruued at right end. H. 0'062; br^th at bottom 

Pale day LkefSSthian, no trace of colour. WUhili raised borders at top and bottom, goat fe^iM on bush; m« in 
kneeling position behind a tree, sf. the left-hand fi^re in the top register on 

2-2. Peleus breaking cover? For Argive archaic terracotta plaaues cf. AH U 47 ft, Vollg^, Opgrannitn it Argos, pi. 8, 
Kunae Forsehunem 11 2a9f.; a fifth-century one, ADeli XV 30, fig. 15, 2. no. 

?2™oir^fpS5brated «1Wplaque. Preserveii edges except on the left; su^ F”' 

breadth o oafT thicknm 0-007 m. Buff :lay, no trace of colour. The rehrf u undoubtedly produced with W- 

figure stamp^ised on the basin rim from *]»< ^lE 

rSains itt original cri^ness. Perseus in flight; to left, legend -roN? For the subject rf. Miss Hersom Htsptna XXI 

liJSidetc relief pand, three comers preserved. H. 0-013; m. Pale day. 

Three tongu«^res8cd onupper surlace. Cf. perhaps the larger suna fragment AA 1937, 95i fig- 44 - i*«-atb 22. 


I. Terracotta Figurines 


Seated Goddess Types. 

i-io. There arc about fifty specimens.” The fabric is the normal buff to ruddy 
Argive, sometimes undercooked and blackish in the core; a very few fragments of primitives 
arc paler but arc nevertheless Argive. 

The majority of the heads arc handmade with bird-faces (nos. 1, 3, 5, 7 etc-)* About 
one-third of the bodies arc of the photograph-frame type (as nos. 2-3), with a plank-like body 
bent over at the waist and two legs supporting the posterior. The rem^der were modelled 
in two pieces, the figurine (which is generally contracted at the waist) being planted on a four- 
Icggcd chair [e.g. nos. i and 4): the seat may simply have a low back, or it may come round 
to form sides like a basket chair. There is no trace of the applied chiton-ovcrfold common in the 
female figurines of Tiryns, Both one- and two-piece seated figures arc found with bird-faced 
heads (the very elaborate bird-faced one no. 5 being apparently two-picce); and similarly, 
both types of body arc found with the moulded archaic faces j there seems to be no chronological 
significance in these distinctions. There are faint traces of a chalky white slip on one or two 
bird-faced pieces (perhaps only those of the photograph-frame type, e.g. no. 3). On others 
{e.g. nos. 2 and 5) there arc faint traces of glaze on the clay ground. 

The heads arc usually unworked at the back; no. i has twisted tresses applied on the back 
of the neck, no. 5^ coils, and no. 5 has the hair divided chequerwise by incision on the back 
of the head.” The faces of the bird-faced figures consist of a nose pinched out by hand and 
pellets added for the eyes; R. J. H. Jenkins has remarked that this type of face seems to have 
remained without further development over a period of at least a century and a half." Of 
the mould-made heads, no. 2 resembles an early Middle Corinthian sequence; no. 6 seems 
to belong to Jenkins’ ornate Group no. 10, of pale yellowish ware, is almost certainly of 



at Epidauros). 

*• For the two coili of hair on the brow cf. AH II 20, fig. jg. 

** Of. Payne Htaoeorvtlhia 306, nos. 880-82; for the treatment of the hair cf. Ptrachora I, pi. 94, no. 94. 
« Cfl AS.4 XXXII, pi. 15, I, pi. iio,nos. 245and 247; Tegca (unpublishedl. 
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Corinthian manufacture and dates towards 575 B.c.** No. 8, of reddish Argive ware, probably 
belongs to the same series as no. 6.** plate 22. 


Enthroned Goddess. 

II. The figure is seated on a backed throne and is unusual among Argive figurines.** 

Ring-polos on pigeon on right hand. H. 0*088 m. Light buff clay; black glaze, as on the protomes (B 3t), 
covering the skirt, hair crown of head, back of chair (with slanting glaze stripHca on the back panel), blade dots on neck¬ 
lace, tytA, bird. The face is handmade, but its outline has been shaped with an instrument. Sbm-century. plate aa, 
no. 30. 



lit I 19 

Fio. 36. —Terracotta Fiourines. 


Kneading Women. 

12. One complete figurine and two small fragments were found.** 

The complete figurine: H. 0*072 m.; pale clay, faint traces of glaze on clay ground. 

FIO. 36. 


Mould-made Figurines. 

13-15. Three solid moulded figurines, unworked on the back. Reddish clay, no. 13 
undercooked and grey in the core. No. 13 late archaic,•• nos. 14—15 classical, plate 23. 


** Cf. Corinth KT 9-16 {Corinth XV ii, pi. 11 , VIII 39), and one mould-aeration earlier, Corinth XII, pi. 5, no. 77. 
** R. V. Nicbolls has kindly given me advice and comparisons for these pieces, as aim for the procomes (831). 
•* A similar example AH II, pi. 44, t. A Mycenaean precursor Am. XXIV-aXVI 15 6gs. 1-4. 

** Gf. AH II 18, M. Schlianann, TziTtir 149, no. 76, Tiryns I 83, fig. 9i, Perachora I, pi. i ti, no. 264!.; of. also 
Mrs. Stillwell, Corinth nSj ii 907. 

** Cf. the Attic bead Huporin VII 902, fig. 36, A.F. 584. 
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Riders. 

16-21. Twenty-five pieces arc attested, while a further twenty fragments come fi-om 
horses which may have been ridden.*’ All are handmade, and the human heads (with the 
exception of no. 17) are bird-faced with pellet eyes. The figurines can be divided into two 
classes. The first (nos. 16-18) has patchy painting in dark glaze on a buff ground; some 
fragments of animal bodies that may perhaps belong to riders have linear painted decoration 
similar to that of no. 22. The second class (nos. 19-21) u of friable reddish or grey-brown 
ware and had a fugitive chalky white slip; no. 21, which by exception is of very pale ware, 
still retains considerable traces of linear decoration in purple paint on the slipped surfaces of 
the rider and the front part of the horse.•“ Armed riders arc found in the slipped ware only; 
one fragment (no. 19) has a peaked helmet like those on the Penthcsilcia shield from Tiryns,** 
and three shields of hoplite type abo came to light {cf. no. 20, where it is clear that the hand 
is holding a grip at the rim), plate 23. 

Animals. 

22-25. Apart from horses and horse-like bodies which may belong to rider figurines, 
there are a mule (H. 0*038 m., no. 22, no. 37), and a fragmentary bull decorated with painted 
stripes on the clay ground; a goat (no. 23),’® dog (no. 24),’^ three or four firagments of rams and 
bulls in firiable slipped ware,’* and apparently also a fragmentary pigeon. The pig (no. 25) 
is a one-sided silhouette cut out of a flat strip; the leg and ear-lump have been added, and 
the eye is indicated by a notch, plate 23, fig. 37. 

A 

Wreaths. 

q6. Two were found, crimped and skimpily painted on the clay ground.’* plate 23. 


J. Cult Inscriptions 

1. Inci»ed on rim of bowl or knter. Diameter of vase at rim 0-30 m.; breadth of rim flange 0*037 m. Buff ware, 
poor dark glaze on inside of vase and upper surface of lip, exterior plain except for flecks of glaze. 

•Ay]aiil{w}MW w.’* 

Another fragment ^a floater) from the rim of this vase is uninscribed; the maximum for the number of letters preceding 
the surviving ones u ten. no. 38. 

S. Small fragment of rim of another krater, similar in all respects except that the glaze is a good lustrous black. 

The uprights of the ny are sli^tl)' more slanting than on no. t. 

In no. I the bar of the 4 U^ is horizontal and set high i ** and the right oblique ^ique stroke of the first my carries 
up be^mnd the point of convergence with the right>hand upright. The letters may be of the fourth century or early 
Hellenistic. The good glossy rlw of the small fragment no. 3 suggests a pre-Helleniitic date. The fragments were found 
in the archaic deposit below the Hellenistic floor level. 

3. TVvo fra^ents of the rim of a Urge basin, the outer edge crimped. Diameter at rim e. 0.4a m. Rou^ in the core 
and incorporating particles of stone; clay buff, traces tsS poor black glaze on exterior. The letters were drawn with a 


For Armve rider figurines, Argive Heraeum: AH II 16, fig. 1, 48, no. 345; AJA XLIII 431, 11. 

Mycenae: Sduiemann, {d. 19, no. 110; Winter, Tji^ 1 23,3. Ar^oa: SCAf XXa 37, fig. 83. Tiryns: Ttr^ 1 

83, fig. 20. Atine: Fr6dm*Persson, Arm 309, fi^. 213, 334, fig. 333. Eptdauros: FAE 1948, 103, fig. 9, 106, fig. I3. 
Kidauria: AAf XX 317, fig. 33. Lerna: m fl^ KtpaumroiMAov. Perachora: AracAars I, pi. 100^ nos. 16&-7? 

** The paint itself hardly visible in plats 23 on account of encrusted mud, firom which it is almost inseparable. 

** Cf. Lorimer, BSA XLlI 134, pL 18 An. 

** Also a second, crouching and with head raised, from the 1953 excavation. 

SC ^ri^uros, FAE 19^, 103, fig. 9. 

'ne dip may not non^ly have bem carried over the hind quarters (cf. no. 33, plats 23). 

»* Cf. BCH XLV 407, ftp. 34; AJA XLIII 421, fig. ii. 

The join aAer the omixna is certain. 

** Cf tM early vase<inscription IC IV 1341, and the stele from Ligourio dated in the Utter part of the fourth Century, 
Htsptrio Vll 537, ng. 8. 
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broad point before firing and enhanced with thin paint; double points have been punched at the apices of the letters. 
H. ofleiterso-ots m. 

(b) - . Wl T . - ” (*) ■ * **“• 

’AytqjlMlwi 7r.-..di>l»n«. The letter t ntay introduce the dedicator’s name, which normally Wlows that of the 
divinity in classical dedications at Argos and Mycenae; an alterrtative restoration is t[V • •• 

found as the Hellenistic floor level was being reached, the other apparently among the debris of Hellcnatic 'dm; the 
dedication should therefore belong to the remodelled sanctuary. Mr. Mitsos gives a date in the first century before or 
the first century after Christ. . . 

There appears to be no alternative to the reading of forms of the name ^amemnon in these inscriptions, and the 
identification of the shrine, both before and after the Hellenistic remodelling, is thus established. It is not clear whether 
the form of the name on no. i is incomplete or a tecond*dectension genitive.’* 


K. Tiles 

Archaic. 

i. Two baskets of fragments of thick flat-tUes. Pwous green cl^ with numerous particles of stone; a few fia^enu 
are brownbh in tone and contain particles of ground terracotta. For the type the late archaic tiles from Connth, 
Htspma VII 6t i. 



Ka 

Fio. 39.—Section op Tile. 


Hellenistic. 

a. Pieces of more than twenty flat tiles (about six baskets), all t^es being inscribed. Firm buff-reddish clay, in 
many cases showing traces of red glaze which originally covered the inscribed upper side. The width of two tiles recovered, 
c. 0-45 and 0’50 m.; length c. 0-85 m. 

%e nornUl legend, scrawled m two lines along the vdiole lennh of the tile as a safegu^ against theft, is heaiAoies | 
’Apyi^asrj the word ’Apyi^wv is reco^isable thirteen times in the lower position and twice in the upper, while 801160105 is 
recognisable fifteen or sixteen times in the upper position against two in the lower. Five more or less complete examples 
of a stamped inscripttoa with depressed letters ‘Em ‘harltou trrtlnos KXaivuwos occur; the stamp is 0-145 long and 0-033 m. 
high; it is set near the left end of the tile, its position being fixed in at least three examples below the dtlta in the inscribed 
word 801160105. The date is normally given by M on the stamp: but four pi^es, which may have been 

unstamped, have the lq;end bri 'In-rtvou inscribed on the tile, three times in the lower potion, a^ once m the imper 
(with 8[«i»6oio5l in the lower). The legends seem mostly fingar-drawn; in a few cases a thinner point has been used. 

The Icctermg of the inscribed legends is Hellenistic.** The forms used do not necessarily imply a date late in that 
era, since all the cunive traits found here were cu r r en t in writing on clay before the middle of the second century 8.C.** 
The lettering on the stamps, b^g or^nslly cut in a harder material,** remained more conse^ative, and cursive forms 
are therefore still absent; the comparison with Sparta, where the stamps on public tiles dated in the second century b.c. 
are almost equally devoid of cursive forms (whereas those dated in the first century B.C. exhibit lunate letters and 
minuscule onuga) ** suggests a date hardly later than the second century b.c for the tile^iamps of the Agamemnoneion. 
Section of tile no. 39. Sample inscriptions no. 40. 


L. Metal Objects 

Bronze. 

I. Rosette. Diameter 0-04 m. no. 41. ... 

s. Annular brooch, complete except for the tip of one coil. Diameter o-o6 m. From the archaic de^it. This 
Western European type is rare in Greece; cf. d//II, pi. 88, no. 947, and perhaps BCHXLV 367, fig. 20, no. 169 (Tcgea). 
no. 41. 

** The second ip is clear on the sherd. 

’* Shorter forms in the oblique cases of proper names in -w are not infrequent at Corinth and in the Argolid, though 
no contraction corresponding to that found here has been noted; rf. noT»(i)8ft IG IV 237; the accusative ‘Airt^w, 
IG IV i* 128, 10, LS*. 

** Similar inscribed tiles have been found at the temple of Athena on the summit of the citadel at Mycenae and near 
the lion Gate ( 55.4 37). Tiles from other sites in the Argolid (Afflve Heraeum, Argos, and the Asklepieion of 

Epidauros) seem generally to Ixar stampol inscriptions only, but scraps with hsmd-drawn inscriptions have come to light 
on the site of the pyrsunid by ligourio {Haptria VII 536, yfr-c). 

** C/. Wilhelm, Ojh Vll 106 ft, and among recent finds the inscribed vases from the South Stoa deposit at Corinth 
(AJA X 5 ^IX 71, fig. 15; Haptria XVI 240, pi. 59; Huptric XVIII 152, pi. 16) which are prior to the destruction in 
146 B.C. The cursive forms do not seem to have occurred on the inscribed kantharoi of the fourth century at Corinth 
{Httperia XVII, pi. 88, no. 6). 

** Perhaps wood, as at Sparta and Delos (tf. Wace, BSA XIII >6). 

•* fy. Wace, toe. eH., with chronology ibid. 43. 



K2 

Fio. 40. —Inscriptions on Tiles. 
Scale 1:8. (/), 1 : a.) 
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3. Pin. ric. 41. 

4. Fragments of sm&ll handles and of several small vessels in thin bronze, too perished for restoration, no. 41. 
3. Small leaf>shaped arrow*head vrith tack-hole. Lec^ 0*036 m. no. 41. 

0. Two imperial bronze coins of the Constantinople mint. 

Id) Size 0*036 m. Leo VI. As SMC Imp. ^z. Couu, 447 no. 8. 

(^) Size 0-037 nt* Romanus I. As BMC Imp. Byz- Cbtiu, 456 no. 19. 

Both coins were found in surface earth. 



Fio. 41.—Metal Objects. 
Scale I : 9. (L 8, i : 4.) 


Lead. 

7. Irregular disc, flattened on one side, convex on the other; two suqiession-bdcs near edge. Diameter t. 0-08 m. 
thicimea in centre 0-008 m. 

Iron. 

8. Ribless socketed spearhead. Length 0-36 m. no. 41. 

g. Knife blade, tip musing; two rivets for handle. Pro. length o *32 m. 

10. Finger-ring with flattened bezel, incomplete. Internal diameter 0-017 m. fic. 41. 

11. Twopins. rto.41. 

13 . Four four-sided cut nails, as no. 41. 

13. Four-tided tack. no. 41. 

14. Five stu^, as no. 41. 

15. Fitting of door or chest, no. 41. 


J. M. Cook 


PART IV. THE EPANO PHOURNOS THOLOS TOMB 


(plates 24-28) 
I. Introduction 


The tholos tomb, known as the Epano Phoumos (see Plan, Pio. 42 and photographs 
PLATE 24), is one of the five tholos tombs which were known at Mycenae when modern 
archaeological research began there with Schliemann’s excavations in 1876. The other four 
are: the Treasury of Atreus, the Lion Tomb, the Kato Phournos, and the Tomb of Clytem- 
ncstra. All these are marked on Schliemann’s plan ^ and that of Steffen,® and the first three 
with the Epano Phoumos were seen by Leake and Gell.® Thus the Epano Phoumos, 
especially since it stands high on the top of the ridge, has probably been known for many 
centuries, and has often no doubt been subject to the activities of treasure seekers. It was 
first excavated by Tsountas in 1892, who says he cleared it* It is not absolutely certain that 
the Epano Phoumos is the tomb referred to by Tsountas, but it is most probable. He seems 
to have cleared the dromos and the front of the doorway and to have dug into the centre of 
the ruined tholos. He makes no mention of any finds from the tomb, and no objects from it 
seem to be recorded in the National Museum at Athens. In 1922 * in our re-examination and 
planning of the tholos tombs we cleared the dromos again and excavated the doorway as far 
as could be done with safety. It was impossible to clear the whole doorway because, owing 
to the collapse of the north-west jamb of the doorway, the innermost lintel block had fallen 
across it, e&ctively blocking entrance to the tomb. At the same time it was thought un¬ 
desirable to attempt to excavate the tholos owing to the dangerous state of the ruined circle 
and the difficulty of removing the debris within. In clearing the doorway we found a part 
of a fine Palace Style amphora • of early L.H. II date and some small objects, an amethyst 
bead, an amber bead, a fragment of ivory inlay, and a small amount of gold leaf. These 
presumably had all belonged to the original contents and had been dropped by the plunderers. 
There were also twenty-two sherds of L.H. II pottery, about fifty L.H. Ill pieces, and eighty- 
eight fragments of Geometric and ordinary Hellenic ware, principally the former, and a small 
clay spool which might be Mycenaean. 

Some time later, and before 1939, the Greek Archaeological Service raised the fallen 
inner lintel and supported its western end with a short baulk of timber resting on the stones 
of the fallen jamb. Even thus, excavation of the tomb was impossible, because any attempt 
to clear the doorway and tholos would have disturbed the fallen jamb stones on which the 
timber rested and would have threatened the safety of the raised lintel block. Our hope ’ 
that ‘ when the necessary mechanical means can be obtained the fallen jamb will be rebuilt 
and the tholos excavated \ thus still remained unfulfilled. 

A. J. B. W. 
M. S. F. H. 


2. The Excavation 

In the summer of 1950 this hope was at last realised through the courtesy and interest of 
Professor Orlandos and Dr. Papademetriou, who permitted the technical experts of the Greek 
Archaeological Service, then engaged in restoring the so-called Tomb of Clytemnestra, to 


• Myctnae pi. D. * Karta wn Myktnai, pi. I. 

* PAE 189a, 56 f. • BSA XXV 39a ff. 


* Leake, MortOy II, pi. 4; Cell, Uwerofy, p]. 3. 

• Wace, Myctnat, 67#. * BSA XXV 392. 


Mijcen<ae ; Epano Phournos 



Fio. 4a. —Plan and Section. 
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shore up the inner lintel with a stout timber resting on the rock floor (plate 24, 5 ) and to remove 
the fallen jamb stones which blocked the entrance to the tholos. At the same time one of 
their number was deputed to remain on the spot during the excavations to advise as might 
become necessary for the safely of the work. 'Die excavations were carried out in ten worldng 
days between July iith and 22nd with a force ofsbc to eight men. 

The rest of the doorway, rather more than half the total length under the lintels, was 
now cleared. From the level of the floor were recovered a bit of a human Jawbone and a 
few scraps of gold that had evidently strayed from the tholos. Also from the floor of the door¬ 
way came some relics apparently of the archaic period, an unusual terracotta head of a warrior 
wearing a tall, crested helmet (No. 30) and a handle attachment with rotcllcs (see p. 81). 
Their presence suggests that the floor of this inner or northern part of the doorway might have 
been still accessible in archaic times. If, however, a blocking wall still remained in place 
across the front, it is not easy to see how access * was obtained to this inner part of the doorway.* 

It has been suggested that the terracotta head of a warrior might perhaps reflect some sort 
of cult at the tomb.'® A few shapeless scraps of lead plate (No. 23) also found on the floor of 
the doorway might conceivably be fragments of lead votives of the type found at Sparta and 
elsewhere. The two recungular cuttings “ on the upper surface of the outer lintel block 
look as if they might have been intended to receive the bases of stelai or statues.'* But there 
seems to be nothing specifically votive about the pottery of the Geometric and later periods 
from the ddbris in the collaps^ tholos itself (see p. 80). All this later pottery came from 
the upper part of the fallen ddbris.'* 

On or immediately above the floor of the tholos itself nothing was found of any period 
later than the Mycenaean,** which is good evidence that the collapse of the dome had already 
occurred before the end of the Bronze Age.** The suspicion, indeed, that the tholos had 
collapsed at an early date led us to hope before excavation started that the contents of the tomb 
might remain more or less intact under the ddbris.** These hopes were raised at the very 
beginning of the work, when, on the removal of one of the fallen jamb stones and the clearing 
away of the earth from a hollow in the surface of it which had been resting downwards on the 


• Thc*e obiecu may have foui>d their way in, not through the entranee, but fr^ the other Mde ^er the 

the dome doorway would haVe formed a wrt of niche with the iwidc face of the blocking wal at lU tock. 

• No doubt Sor the fir»t plunderiiw and the collapse of the thol« the tomb The 

bvffreedv men in search ofir»sure. Traces of this can be seen in the second and third imtel blocks frorn the |^t. The 
tSiSwSk has been turned on its side, and the second block has been shijt^. 

tholos the tops of the lintels were laid bare and attracted the attention of 

slabs must cwceal gold. Thus archaic and even later pottery could e^dy havt fallen m then I**". 

the gaps so made bItween the lintel blocks. The lar^ found m the thrdos tomb at the fv 

in the tholos together with a classical tile suggest a poni^ period for a plundmng ofthat J: M-®- 

»• For a Sit of the dead in chamber tombs mMycenaean times, sm rttSStTa 

later see Blegcn, Pnsymna 363, u-here mention u made of a deposit ^«rly Creek wit r^enal .'^* 3 **.* 

sanctuary on a terracc^h-west of the Ai^ve Heraion tholos tomb. There seems to have been no evidence of a cult in 

T^NcaMh^^iS^f^ge^thelimel, see BSA XXV 29+. They- arc only a few centimetres deep and measure about 

0-30 otherwise might hare had some pur^ in co^ewon with 

above the lintel, 'niey could not otherwise have been made until the whole upper part of the tholos facade above tne 
lintels had been destroyed. A.J. R. W. , Ainw 

•• This must hare often been burrowed into by tomb robbers. A.j.B.iv. . - ..j .u* 

» A small area in the south-west quarter of the tholoi itself had evidently been cleared nght ‘® jj*® 

by Tsountai, whose workmen had left twes of their actliiiies in the shape of the neck of a glass wine bottle, the iron blade 

dom. durl™^. cn.ui, U from .he 

the colUf^e of the vault, but the pitffiow the floor had fortunately eacaped ihcir attention, Peraon, op ol. la, compare 
Tsountas, AE 1889. J 39 ff.; Tsountas-Manait, A<k-. 4 fr 130 f. 
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floor of the tomb, a large amber bead (No. 24) and fine leaf of gold (No. 18) were extracted. 
Beneath another of the fallen jamb stones lay a small bronze javelin head (No. 21). 

These fair beginnings, however, were deceptive. The tholos chamber had been most 
thoroughly ransacked before the complete collapse of the dome. The soft rock of the floor 
was everywhere riddled with small irregular pits (the most conspicuous appear on the plan, 
no. 42), except in the area of the jamb stones, some of which therefore might have begun 
to fall before the plundering had become complete, as the finding of the javelin head and other 
objects under them also suggests. The largest of these pits (A on the plan, fig. 42), measuring 
about 1-50 m. long by i‘00 m. across and 0 40 m. deep, was dug into a particularly soft patch 
of rock, which may have enticed the ancient plunderers to suspect a grave or treasure pit like 
those found with their rich contents intact in the tholos tombs at Vaphio and Dendra. In 
the Epano Phoumos, however, as in some other early tholoi at Mycenae there do not seem to 
have been any such pits.^’ The dead and their treasures had evidently been deposited above 
the floor of the tholos, which was paved with a layer of white pebbles like the tholos tomb at 
the Argive Heraion.** The white pebble paving was preserved in patches here and there. 
The rest of it had presumably been tom up by the plunderers in their futile search for concealed 
pits below. 

From the floor of the tomb and from the pits dug by the plunderers, especially from pit A 
on the plan, came scraps of gold, enough to fill a small cigarette box, and a good many frag¬ 
ments of large Palace Style amphorae (Nos. 2-10, 13-16). Bits of bone, some certainly 
human, but some of them animal, occurred throughout the tomb in the plunder pits, in the 
lower part of the debris, and trampled into the floor. There was no thin g, however, that could 
provide evidence as to the number or sex of those buried in the tomb. TTie only other objects 
which might have formed part of the original contents were a paste bead (No. 25), some scraps 
of bronze plate (No. 22), and a broken piece of boards tusk that could have come from a helmet 
(No. 26). 

Among the fragments of Palace Style amphorae there was none that obviously belonged 
to that found in the doorway in 1922, but those found in the tholos came from at least eight 
vases. One of these (No. 2) has a design ultimately derived from an imitation of conglomerate 
stone. Another (No. 3) with a rather similar pattern of spirals is closely paralleled by an 
amphora from a tomb at neighbouring Prosymna. Other motives of decoration include the 
double axe, the sacral ivy, and the hatched loop, patterns of characteristic types as found in 
such early deposits as the First Shaft Grave, the Tomb of Aegisthus, and the K.akovatos tholos 
tombs. The designs in general can be assigned to the early part of L.H. II, the L.H. IIA of 
Furumark s classification. There is nothing that need be later. The great vases from which 
these fragments come must almost certainly have formed part of the original furniture of 
the tomb. Their evidence fully confirms the attribution of the Epano Phournos to the earliest 
period of tholos building at Mycenae as suggested in 1922.'* 

One or two other groups of fragments may belong to vases which had formed part of the 
original tomb furniture. They include the rim and handle of a big jug or jar with a bold 
spiral pattern decoration (No. 12) and bits of a large vase with the hatched loop design in 


R ;; SO far M « known, the Tomb of Aegijthui (BSA XXV 296 ff.) and 

307 ff.)- In ‘He Treasury of Alreus and in the Treasury of Minyas at Orchon^os there 
SJ ^ from the plan (no. 42) it was not possible to clear the floor of the tholos right up to 

f L ^ collapse. It u therefore just possible, but hardly likely, that a small pit 

might he conceal^ undw the dibns in the unexcavated area as m Tholos C at Kakovatos, where there u a single-shaft pit 
by o-5om. deep, dose by the wall ofihe tomb (AAf 1908, 311,6^5). ^ 

*• SSA XXV Wace, MyetTuu i6, 45. 
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red (No. u). In addition, many isolated sherds all Late Helladic or earlier were recovered 
from the floor of the tholos and the lower part of the fill. These had presumably found their 
way in when the dome began to collapse, but some may possibly come from vases that were 
in the tomb.*® There was, however, no single fragment of a small, finely decorated vase that 
could obviously be attributed to the period of the construction of the tomb. The smaller 
vessels forming part of the tomb furniture had presumably been of metal, bronze, gold, or 
silver, as in the tholos at Dendra.*' There was, moreover, no evidence for a continued or 
secondary use of the tomb as a burial vault. In this respect the Epano Phoumos falls into line 
with what is known of the history of the other tholoi at Mycenae which all appear to have been 
* royal * tombs like that at Dendra, containing a few bodies and used perhaps for only a single 
occasion of burial.** 

Three fragments of typical L.H. Ill female terracotta figurines (No. 29) recovered from 
the floor of the tholos may well have been introduced when the dome collapsed, and they do 
not provide any certain evidence for a cult at the tomb. The same is true of the pottery from 
the ddbris. This included twelve M.H. sherds ** (one Yellow Minyan and four Mattpainted) 
and a good deal of miscellaneous L.H. pottery. A few pieces of fine painted ware had typical 
L.H. Ill designs, such as whorl shells. There were several kylix stems, but not enough of 
these or of fragments from any particular type of vase to suggest more than the natural accumu¬ 
lation of rubbish in the hollow caused by the collapse of the dome. But it is not impossible 
that the dome was still intact in L.H. Ill, and the tholos may have been plundered in that 
period. The upper part of the fill yielded a number of Geometric and later Clascal sherds 
which are discussed below. 

M. S. F. H. 


3. The Finds ** 

1 . Afjcejuuan 
X PoUtiy 

1 . Palace Style Amphora (platb a8, i). Reconstructed from fragments found in the dromos and doorway in loaa 
(BSA XXV aos, fig. 53; Mycenat, fig. 67, c). Decorated with large sacral ivy ’ leaves with papyrus in the fidd. 
vase b assigned by Furumark to LJi. lU (A/P 587, Type 15, 1; moiiva 12, r (‘ Mf ral ivy *) ^ 11,30 (papj^s). For 
the papyrus compare especially AA/1909, pi. XX t, from Kakovatos Tholos ‘ A *; cf. BSA XLVII a68, fig, ii. III 4 i wow 
a L.M. a tomb at Knoasos. For the chequered ba«ds ef. No. 8 below. 

a. Fragments ofa large Palace Style amphora (no. 43, 3, mat* 25, a), Mus. No. 5393. The run No. 13 (no. 43. 2) 


Notably the false qxmt of a large stirrup vase, the flat top of which (o 085 m. in disun.) has a red band painted round 

**^C>nly two clay vases belong for certain to the period of the burial: a large stiri^ jar a^ a beak^ jug, the fragn^ts 
of which were recowi^ partly Sot the floor of the tomb, partly from the pita. Tne kylikes mentioned (Persson, Rtyal 
Tombs al Dmdra 66) arc nowhere to be found in the detailea inventory of the pit contents. They are not figured, ^t from 
comparison made with a Zygouries \-aie (Bl«en, JZ^fgourut 153, fig. 143, Type ic) they sound considerably later than and 
quite out of line with the other furniture of the tomb. 

*• Wace, A^tnae, 19; Persson, Reyal Tombs at Dendra, 66 ; Ddrpfeld, Afh. Mitt. 1908, 314. 

” including the curious strainer spout. No. 17. 

** Abbreviations in addition to those ordinarily in use in the Amual : 

Frddin and Persson, Asiv. 

Wace, Ckambtr Tombs at M^enae (ArcJiaeologia 82), T 93 *. 

Boyd-Hiwes, Covmie, 1900. 

Bl^n, Aaraibu, 1921. 

Wace, Mycmat, an Arekaeoiogkal Histoty and Guide, 1949. 

Furunaaii, The Mycmaeaif Pottery, 194>. 

J/ea Tombs at Dendra Persson, Sew Tortus at Dmdra, i949. 

^osymna Blcgen, Prosymna, 1937. 

Sehachlp^ Karo, Die Schachtgrdber ran Mykeiui, 1930-33. 


Asiiu 

Cfuanber Tombs 

Gountia 

A'orckou 


A/)emar 
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and the base No. 15 (fio. 43,5) may belong to this vase to judge from the fabric. One fragment has the stump of a vertically 
set handle, and a handle of circular section painted solicf black may come from this vase. 

The clay is greenish vnth a tinge of orange, and full of large grit dominantly grey in colour. The fabric is very soft, 
and most of the inside surface of the fragments has flaked away. The outside sunace clesufy shows the vertical marks of 
some brc>ad implement used in smoothii^ it. The decoration, which is much worn, is in black shading to brown streaky 
lustrom paint, which has crackled. 



but they are spaced at intervals in a field of dots as on the examples from Crete. The unusual concentration of circles on 
our vase, with the virtual elimination of the field of dots, would appear to reflect an advanced stage in the development of 
the pattern when all idea of its naturalistic origin had been tost. Bold double spirals of the type displayed by our vase are 
very characteristic of the more simply decorated wares from M.M. Ill aiKl L.M. lA deposits at Knossot and elsewhere m 
Crete, but seem to ^ rare on the Mainland.** . . - r 

Cf. MP motive 46, 3a ; with a range of L.H. I-IIA according to Furumark : t.g. the early jug from Shaft Grave Vi, 
Sc/iachtp^ber, pi. CLXXV, no. ..... . u i. 

3 . Fragments of a Palace Style amphora (plate 25 , 4 ). Mus. No. 539a. The surviving handle appears to have been 
set horiaontaily on the shoulder. The rim No. 14 (no. 43, i) may come Irom this vase. ^ u • u 

The clay is orange^buff, and contains a good deal of grit, rather finer than the grit in No. a. T^e fabnc howver is 
harder than that of No. 2. The outside surface is buff, smoothed, and decorated in dark brown shading to reddish brown 
crackly lustrous paint with a network of small spinJs interspersed with dots. This create* an effect very similar to that of 
the ‘ variegated stone' pattern of No. 2; and the design can be regarded as a variety of such ‘ variemtM stone pattern 
influenod by spiral network as found on a number of Mace Style ai^horae from the Mainland {t.g. Kwotmios Tnolos A, 
AM 1909, pi. aVII), Dendra (AVw Tmis at Dtndra, fig. 77), Berbati {ILM 15. 2. 1936, p. 270, fig. ts).*' 

A very close parallel for the design on our vase, but apparently without dots among the iwrala, is providM W »n 
amphora Irom Prosymna, tomb U {Pn^mM 418, no. 178, fig*. 4341^5): this tomb goes back to the beginning orL.n. il 



gone. The outside surface is buff, nnoothed, and decorated in black to dark brown crackly lustrous paint 

of double axe*. There are traces of detaU added to the design in white. . 

For the design compare MP motive 35, esp. 8 on a sherd from the Tomb of Aegisthui (Bf/I XXy, pl. * 1 * 

dated by Furumark L.H. I-II; but the spot# on our exar^c are much larger. For a similar type of axe, but without 

spots in the fiddj^ compare the little jar* Shaft Grave I {Sckethlgribir, jrl.^ClXVII, tiT * 

and ’ * -A A.. t . rxf .. 

w^etT'" f^e outside furfiice is buff, well smoothed, with the horizonul marks of the smoothing instrument clearly 
It is decorated in black lustrous paint with ‘sacral ivy ’ of a type dated by Furumark L.H. I-HA {MP 

The decoration on our vase b closely parallclca on the jug from Shaft Grave I {ScheeMgrahtTy pl. C^XIX, no. 1W. 
and on a fine Palace Style amphora from a tnolos tomb at Pylos [AE 1914, pl. 2,1 no. 2i). Compare sherds from a pai ce 
Style amphora from the Tomb of Aegisthus (AS’.d XXV, pl. XLIXf, e,/). ^ • 1 

6. Fragments of a Palace Style amphora (plate 26, i). Mus. No. 5391. One vcnicall>'-*et handle of 
ispreservm. The clay is orangc»hadingtodeep buff, tcmpcred'with fine grit. TTie walls of the vase are thin, iheou $ 
surface has been carrfully smoothed, and is decorated in black to brown crackly lustrous paint with ' sacral ivy pattern in 

For the ' sacral ivy ’ compare MP motive 12, s and I, vAich Furumarit assigns to L.H. IIA.»* CT- especially two 
amphorae from KakovatosT^lo# B (dAf 1909, pl. XIX). . . . ,j 

7. Large fragment of a Palace Style angora (plate 27, A), Mus. No. 5390. This comet from the slwulder of the v^ 
preserves part of the raised ridge round the base of the neck, and the Slump of a vertically » handle which wms to 



horizontal band at the bottom. 


** E.g. Goumia (Cournia, pi. VII 40; VIII 18; IX t); PaUikaitro (BSA Suppl. I 36. 241 ^ 

a); P»ei 4 (Seager, Pstira 33. &. 14I. if- Phylakopi {jtiS Suppl. 4. pl. XXXf 4 ). Bant‘ 

makes this design characteristic of Kasi Crete in L.M. I, but it has M.M. Ill antecedents at Knossoi {MP I3i> ^fttng PM L 

^* For knosios see PAf II pflirim (esp. iiirf. 540, fig. 349, from C7T5*adeswein. Q”. Mallia (£/. CWt. I 53, pl. XXVI 1), 
Phaistos (ffwfw II 391 ff.). As Bami points out {tiid. 501, 528). this type of spiral is rare in East Creu, although itt^m 
on such tNpi^ L.M. I vases as t.g. Goumia {Counui, pl. VII 26), Palaikastro {PM II 215, fig. tai c), P*^tFa (Seager, s*i 
a8,fig.g,rxinningroundtbelowerpartoralargeajnphoraaiinourcase). Theretre a number of examples from Pnyiakopi, 
7 //.SSuppl. IV.pl. XXV9; XXfX I etc. ... „ . v 

** In Crete a co\'ering of spirals already appears on the L.M. lA piihoid jar from the Norlh-ewt House at Knosos 
{PM II 422, 245. Cf. PM U 549. fig- 349 <’> frof" Gypsade* well). Compare Seager, Pseua 28, fig. 9, and for later 

examples, Aif IV, te. 2^. ... . •• 

*• To Furumark*s list add Pratymta, fig. 106, no. 412, from the floor level in tomb x\ti. 
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And from 
The 


laonc w »wi, mu inc iiunc wnace nu entirely gone. The outadc lurface is carefully smoothed, buff in colour. The 
deciMiton in dark brown shadiM to red limroui paint seems to comprise a variety of ‘ sacral ivy ’ in a field of dots But 
the fragments do not appear to belong to the same \'aje as Nos 6 or 7 ^ 

For the proUUe type ^design see Kakovatos {AM 1909, pi. XVlII a, from Tholos A; pi. XIX i, from Tbolos B). 
from Prop^a 365, the dromoi of tomb xliii) and Thebes \aE igro, 233, pi. to, a, from 

Tomba ; III aot, fig. i4«,from Kolonalutombafi). ' » . j, »«. *v, iroro 

9. Tlyeefrtgments of a Palaw Style amphora (PLAT* 27, s). Mus. No. 53B7. The clay is pink, tempered wth grit. 

The outside surface is bull\siiwthed, and deconted in black lustrous paint with a ‘ foliate band ' design (MP motive 64) 
There are traces oflmes added in white on the black bands. * ' nwiivc 04;. 

“nie ‘ foliate barids ’ here apwoxiiMte to Furumark’s earlier type of M.M. origin, cf. BSA XXV, pi. XXIIl, o, classified 
^ Furumark as early L-H. I. In this natuialutic form fas opposed to the st^^ and devolved versions UM? motive 


pi. VII aficic.rhjrtonsfromthe'RhytonHwrd. ' ' •* ... Gaumia, 

, fmgi^ts, apparently a Palace Style amphora (no. 44, 3 ). The fabric is very soft, and most of the inside 

surface hiu gone. The out^c b dem buff, well smoothed, with nuria of tnc smoothing instrument clearly visible on some 
sher^. The decoration in light to dark reddish brown lustrovis paint consisu of a ‘ hatched loop ’ desiga IMP motive 63) 
Ti, 1 See especiallya Palace Style amphora from Kakovafi 

*’ Tholos C), and a laree hoIe>mouih jar from Prosymaa {Prosrmna, 

1 1. Fragmenu of a clos^ vase of uncertain shape, perhaps a small threc-handled amphora. The \-aac had a raised 
nb round the base of the neck; and the stump of a circular-sectioned handle was recovered. The day is light grey orange 
at the surface, which u very much worn, but preserves traces of decoration in red lustrous paint. The design s^nu to ha« 
been some variety of ‘ hatched lot^ ’ as on No. to. 

13 . Fragment of rim with handle from a jug or oval-mouthed aniphora (auATa 28, a).** The vase seems to be wheel- 
made, and is of heavy labnc with walU 0-015 or more in thickness. The clay is greenish ycUow with abundant grit, which 
appean on the surface, espeaally on the inside. The outside surface is well smoothed or burnished. The decoration in 
black lustrous paint, now much worn, consists of a bold running ^iral, with stripes down the handle and round the base of 
the neck, and round the inside and outside of the rim. 

There ww fragments of four other jugs or small handled jars, which might have formed part of the original tomb 
furniture. .^1 seem to have been wheel-made, of coarse gritty orange day, decorated in slightly lustrous paint with plain 
bands round the neck and nm. 

13. Rim of a Palace Style amphora (no. 43, a), which may belong with No. 3, which it resembles in fabric. It has an 

all-over coat of black lustrous paint, with decoration added in wdiite as shown. There arc traces of white decoration 
perhaps thin wavy bands, along the top of the rim. ’ 

14. Rim of a Mace Style amphora (wo. 43, 1), which may belong with No. 3, which it‘resembles in fabric. It b 
covered all over inside and outside with brown riisding to reddish brovs-n lustrous paint. 

15. Base of a Palace Style amphora (wo. 43,5), reconstructed from two fragments which do not join. Thu may possibly 
come from the same vase as No. 3. The clay is orange, buff on the outside surface, and full of large grit dominantly grey 
in colour. The inside surface has entirely vanished. The outside appean to have bMn painted black all over. 

16. Base of a Palace Style amphora, or perhaps of a vase like No. la (wo. 43,4}. The day b lightgreen, full of grit. 
The decoration consuls of broad boritontal bands in black to daik brown lustrous punt which is muen worn. 

17. Struner spout (wo. 45, 13), roughly made of greenbh day, with the outside surface burnbhed. Another similar 
but smaller u of orange day. Both came from the fill of the tholos, and are M.H. 

For such strainer spouu compare Schlionana, Thytts (1886), i ig, no. 30 (brought to my notice by Mr. Alan Hunter), 
wWch may be M.H. They are found on some L,H. Ill vases. For examples fiwm Anatolia, eg. Alata HSy 6 k Hafriyeix 
{TUrk Tank Kmmu, scries V, no. i J937), plate XXIX 75, XXXIX 181. 


** But such IcKM are also found in Crete, r.g. the little amphora from Pbabtoi dating from the Second Palace at the 
latest {Ptst»s II65, ng. 39). Comnsuc the one-handled jug from the Maket tomb at Kahun in Egypt {PM II 3, figs. 391 /, 
315 d) dassified by Evans as L.M. IB, but which u more likely to be a product of the Mainland (Kanior, Th Aegten md 
Ae Orwit in tht StcondMilUmiwn (1947), 35; AVw XXXII (1939-^0), ta6 E l). 

** See the two oval-moutheo amphorae with similar bold spiral d^ecoration round the upper part of the body from 
Kakovatos Tholos B {AM 1909, XXI v 8, 9). another from Mycenae, T. 518 {Oumbtr Tombs, pf. XLII 5]. Thu type 
ofvase appears to be rare on the Mainland, and u evidently derived from Crete, where it b common from .M.M. II onwards 
{MP 19, note 4). There are many examples from M.M. II 1 -L.M. lA depociu at Knossos; although most ofth^ am 
larger and fatter than the three from the Mainland dted above. For ull, slender amphorae resembling those from the 
Mainland, see PM II 436, fig. 353 A, from the House of the Frescoes (M.M. IIIB-L.M. lA), wMch affords a very close 
parallel to that firom hfyeenae T. 318. 
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B. MisttUoHtout Objtds {Myeetmm or UUr) 

i8 Leaf offfold ^no 45 , 0 - L.oo35m. W.o-oii4m. Fouitdwithihe^bcrbe^ No. Minapocketofear^WliM 
.hollL^hfSSJ?iniefa.«fS«j.mb.tona>cp. 7 >). Thelafonadeofthmgofl. Tl,t«m..«:«T.tchc 3 

from the floor of the tholoe. Some me circolm. .od mme hove 

^om the p.uoder pit. end the floor of the 



Fio. 45. 

(1-6) GoW.JVm. 18-20: ( 7 - 9 ) Broitje.JVoj. 21 flmf22; (to) rfmier ieotf, JVo. 24; (ii) Paste bead. No. 2 y, 
(12) Claj s^ol, No. 28; {13) Straiwf spout, No. 17; (14) Terracotta head. No. 30. 

Scale, Nos. (1-6), (i 1) and si^; rest 1 : 2. 


tholof. No. 3 is part of a strip. No. 4 has the upper edge scalloped. No. 6 was apparently folded over the edge of some 

fabric, to iud«e from the pin-hole pCTforatkmi at the fold. ...... , 

ai. ^ronw javelin head (ntSTia, 7. “d 46). from the floor of the 
Mus No 5576.L.O. ism.W.ofbladeoiMSm. Two rivet holes (D. o-ooa m.) at the base of the blade. The weapon u 
remarkable toib for its small size and the shape with rounded tip and short socket. Moreover, thm » no sign of^e ^t 
usually present in the sockets of Bronzed^ spear and javelin heads from the Aegean.*^ A small javelm head (only 0*095 "»• 

“ E.e. the splendid series of L.M. 11 weapons from Knosioi (ASd XLVII 261 ff.). Note especially the s^r l^ad 
11 {4) where the slit, which runs diagonally instead of straight up the socket, is so fine to ^ hydly vttible. Accormng 
to Montelius {La Crkt Frkloaupu I 156, 48a), one of the spear heads from the Acropolis Hoard at Athens has no slit. 
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the ori^&l furniture of the tomb.*' 

. .**; fr»g*«eow of thin bmnzc plite (no. 45, 8, 9), from the floor of the tholos. L. 0-035,0-055 m. Part of the 
on^al curving edge u preserved m each case. 

* 3 - fjye scrtpu of thui 1 ^ ^ate, from the floorof theentrance (^p. 71). The largest 0-025 x o-ooB m.*» These 
may ^ibly ^ fra^U oflcad figjira«. Dawkmi, ArUfw OrthU {jHSlvpfA. V (1949). Ch. IX). Some (unpublished) 
Heraion (iWd. 950), and one by Mrs. Schliemann when exca%-atiiig the Tomb of Clytemnestra 

{BSA XXV 3^^}* 

24. itober be^ (no. 45,10) Mus.N0.5577, D. 0038 m. Found with No. 18 in a pocket of earth filling a hollow 
on the under side of one of the fallen jamb stones (sec p, 7a). For the Baltic amber trade see the thorough survey by Qark 
iVsAutonf £itn^ (195*). !Wi 0 ^^, with references for finds of amber from the Aegean. The amber was, normally at any rate’ 
imported m the form of beads or complete necklaces (c.g. AM tgog, 478, pi. XV 10-25, &«>"* Kakovaios Tbolos A with 



Fio. 46. —^Bronze Javbu.v Head, No. 21. 


‘ spacer beads ’ of a trae found in South German tumuli). But that it might also be w-orked by Mycenaean craflsmen is 
shown by an amygdaloid engraved gem of amber from Mycenae {Cham^TcnAi 86 .fig. 33, and p. 197 with reference to 
another from Laconia). 

25 ' Bead (no. 45. * t)» from the floor of the tholos. D. 0-006 m. Thick 0-003 m. Made of white (originally perhaps 
blue or green) paste. 

26. Fragment of worked boar’s tu^, from the floor of the tholos. L. 0-037 m. W. 0-016 m. Cut off straight at each 
end. The tusk is damaged, sum! there is no sign of perforations on the part preserved for sewing it to a backing; nut it may 
come from a boar’s tusk helmet, cf. Ckmi€r Tombs 2t2 ff. 

27. Disc cut from a thick potsherd of coarse, gritty red-brown clay, with the outside surface smoothed or burnished. 
D. 0-05 m. From the fill of the tholos. Another smaller (D. 0-03 m.) of buff clay, with two bands in light brown lustrous 
paint, from the floor of the entrance. Both probably L.H. III. For the possible purpose of such discs sec p. 17, pi.at8 
11, rf. 

28. Spool (no. 45,12), from the fill ofthe tbolos. Mus. N0.5578. L.o-O4m. D. ooaam. Greenish<white clay with 
the surface well smoothed. Probably L.H. Another was found in clearing the doorway otthe tholos in 1922 {BSA XXV 
ag6). These olriects are presumably reels for winding thread. Thev occur from E.H. through M.H. and Mycenaean 
times and later (<.g. Blegen, .^goarur 190; drinr 310, fig. 213, 7; PAyfabpi 213, pi. XL 36; BC/f, 1906, 36, %. 61, from 
Argos; Payne, Perachora I 248, pi. Ill, no. 268, dating from late sixth century s.G.}. 

29. 'Ihrce fragments of female terracotta figurines, from the floor of the tholos (1, 3), and from the fill (a). Mus. 
Nos. 5572-4. Bun day with decoration in brown lustrous paint, (t) Head wearing polos. H. o*oa m. Paint down the 
nose a^ all round the outside of the cnnvn. (a) Bare head and shoulders. H. 0-025 m. Ne^ace of dots in front ofthe 
neck. Back oftheneckand top ofthe head painted solid. Striped wavy garment back and front. (2) Bust, with prominent 
breasts (one missing). H. as preserved 0-04 m. Striped wavy garment back and front. Nos. 2 ana 3 probably come from 
figurines of Furumark’s type t (Chronol^ ^Myunasm PotUry 86 ff.). 


** For rivet holes at the base of the blade sec a swar head from Olympia {O^fopia IV, pi. LXIV, no. icra4). This is 
rather larger than our javelin owing to the length of tne socket, which in the drawing at least shows no sign of a slit, llie 
rounded tip in the drawing may be the efliKt of corrosion (but cf. ibid. no. to^5). For the rounded tip of the blade 
compare a mear head from Uyssoe {Amuario XIII-XIV 344, 95). Rounded tips arc found on some Bronze Age spear 

heads from £g^t and the Near East («./. Petrie, Tools and tve^ons, pi. XXXVII 57). 

** These do not seem tome tohaveany resemblance to the Spartan lead figunnes. A. J. B. W. 
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30. Terracotta he^ of a warrior wearing a tall conical helmet with cre»t (no. 45, 14, plats 97, e). Mus. No. 5575. 
Pound on the floor of the entrance (leep. 7*)* Broken, with the lower part of the face and the crat mining. H. 0-04 m. 
The day is orange, and the surface preserves traces of a thick white wash. There are mdicaUons of to original decoration 
in black lustrous paint—remains of dou for the eyes, and of a band round the helmet. In clay the only good paralld seems 
to be a Ute Geometric head from the Amyklaion, although thfa U rather larger than our h<^ (AS 1899, 13. plate a, 4; 
discussed by Buschor, AM 1927, 15, and Kunze, AM 1930, im)- ‘JS™ 

Olympia and elsevriicre with hi^ conical helmets (listed by Rukabn, Dtr Grucfdse/u Htim * * B* t Dcr Kwelhelm). The 
cr^ofour helmet is broken offal back and front. It may therefore have been a fore-and-aft crest of the type worn by 
the bronze statuette, Olympia IV, pi. XVI 243; or else of the asymmetrical type as worn by anothtt bronze from Olympia 
{AM 1906, 9t9, pi. XVin). For both types of crest the Tiryns shields, assigned like the Amyklaion head to the final 
phase of the Geometric period (Lorimer, namer tatd thi Afmumea/j 234, pis. IX and X). 

M. S. F. H. 


II. PosUMycenaean Pottery 


A. CtomtUic 


Fragment of shoulder (ptA‘re28,c, 14). 
standing bird. Uncertain fabric. 

TWo fragments of neck (plate 28, i, 2). 
Inconsiderable scraps of other forms. 


Fine pinkish buff ware, black glaze; in panels, parallel zigzags and long-tailed 
Fioepaleware,blackglaze: vertical key meanderin panel. Uncertain fabric. 


Kraters or Bowls. 

Fragments from large and medium-sized vases, of types as Tvyns I 146 f., figs. 10-13. Buff ware, glaze generally 
dull brown; the interior normally glazed. There arc two fragments from high bases of kraters with Imear decoration, 
one of them showing the trace of a triangular fenestration. There are also two or three fragments each from vertical 
handle-straps and from arched tubular handles, but there is no certainty that the two forms were associated to form stirrup- 
handles. There are half a dozen fragmentt of upright collars, generally decorated with a losenge-chain (#.g. plate 28, 
c, i) or bent-line ornament («.g. plats 28, e, 9 ). Some twenty framenu of bodies show decoration consisting of lozenges, 
upright zigzag meander («.g. plate 28, e, 3-4) and simple bent-line ornament {tj. plats 28, e, 5) arranged in zones; 
that seem in the main to be Late Geometric. One fragment with a low lip decorated with stripes seems to have 
concentric drdei on the shoulder (plats 28, c, 6). In addition, two fragments from the belly of large vases show 
more elaborate Geometric decoration, and are probably earlier than the common run of Late Geometric (plate 98, e, 
7-8). 


Plate. 

Fragment of a large platter or shallow bowl (plats 98, <f, 1). Buff clay, dark brown glaze. Diameter of foot-ring 
t. o-i6 m. On the interior broad rings of glaze. 


Skypkoi and Kantharoi. 

About a dozen rim fragments seem to come from cups with an upright lip decorated with stripes and linear ornament 
(plats 28, c, 9-19) ; two fragmenu (one shown plate 28, e, 13) are from cups with a scarcely modulated rim resembling 
the earliest Protocorinthian kotyle form. The interior of the lip bears glaze stripes. The bellies of these cups seem to 
have been strips or completely glazed, and the feet were simple flat bases. Half a dozen horizontal handles and two or 
three vertical strap-handles seem to bdong to such cups. 

B. CirinUtian 

Fragment from neck junction of striped vase (plats 28, d, 3). Buff ware, glossy brown glaze, resembling ware of about 
the turn from Corinthian Geometric to Protocorinthian. 

Severalfragmentsofneckandbody(pLATB98,d,4); form as Johansen, pi. 7,1-2. Buff ware, red glaze. Diameter 

of foot e. 0-09 m. 

Two fragments from neck and shoulder of similar vase. Pale ware, faded brown glaze. 


JCofylai. 

Fragment of lower part. Pale clay, red glaze. Diameter of foot e. 0-035 tn. Broad-bottomed rays above foot. 
Seventh century. 

Scrap from lip zone with linear decoration and stripes belou’. Buff clay, reddish ^aze. Seventh century, not late. 
Two scraps from upper p^ of vases with purple and white stripes on glazed body (plats 28, d, 5). Buff clsy, glaze 
black and red. Cff. Cannth >ni, i, 59, no. 2ii. 


** I am much indebted to Mr. R. Higgins and to Mr. R. V. Nicholls for referring me to the Amyklaion head and the 
bronze statuettes, and to Mr. R. V. NichoUs for providing photographs of the head. 
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Scrap oflower^llwih low band of»hmr»y» above foot. I*ale gremiih day, faded bwvn glaze. Payne, JVC 
324, on no. 1341. Probabi)'nxth century. o -v / . 

A few fragmenu of Corinthian ware from unidentified shapes. 


C. Argict Archaic tVens 

Kraters. 

Fragments from rims of two vases with glazed body and linear decoration in glaze on rim; one of the form above, 
p. 42, Agamemnoneion B 1, the ocher probably of a form similar to lac. cit. B a. BulTclay, poor dark glaze. Probably 
seventh'Century. 


Kantharoi. 

Two fra^enu of a glazed vase. Fine buff ware, streaky dark brown glaze. Gf. above, p. 42, B 4-6. 

Handle junction from larger vase of same form with crmcroes glaze ^coration on top of handle strap. Buff clay, 
red glaze. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fragment from lower wall of pyxis (?) (plats 28, d, 6), apparently flat>bottomed. Fine buff ware, brown glaze; 
glazed inside. 

Rotelle-lug from miniature vase, probably a phiale as Tvytu I 99 fig. 32 right. Fine hard buff ware, traces of red 
paint on white slip. 

Inconsiderable fragments of other archaic glazed vases. 


D. Post^erduttc Warts 

Classical. 

Fragments of black-glazed vases, including a fiflh-century kylix rim and two pieces from the lower body of kotyUe of 
the fourth century Argtve form {if. above, p. 59, G 7). 

Hellenistic. 

Fragment of shoulder of broad-necked amphora with West Slope decoration (plate 28, 7). Buff clay, black glaze; 

I'ertical strokes and chequer in thinned clay, white paint on alternate squares of chequer; glazed iruide. Cf. Hesperia 
III 374, figs. 59-60. 

J. M. C. 


4. Construction and History 

Generally speaking the construction of this tomb is simple and rudimentary. The dromos 
and the tomb itself are cut out of the soft rock of the hill^de (no. 42). The dromos is cut 
as an open gallery running horizontally almost due north into the ridge. Owing to the excava¬ 
tions and other disturbance, it is not now possible to be sure of the original length of the dromos. 
At present as excavated it is twelve metres long, but it seems likely that it was originally not 
more than six or seven metres long and that the extra length is due to the excavations. It is 
four to five metres wide. This proportion of width to length agrees with that observable in 
the earlier chamber tombs.** The dromos is cut directly out of the soft rock and is not lined 
with any kind of masonry. 

At the facade the dromos is five metres wide, and the facade (plate 24, a), which stands 
to a height of four and a half metres, is built of fairly large blocks of conglomerate and lime¬ 
stone all undressed and packed together in a rather rough manner. The blocks at the angles 
and along the sides of the doorway arc considerably larger on the average than the stones 
with which the tholos itself is built up. The doorway is five metres deep and two metres 
wide. It is wider at the bottom than at the top, and naturally the largest stones arc those at 
the jambs. It is roofed with five slabs of conglomerate. Of these the second and third from 

Wace, Chamber Tombs at A^^rcenae 124 f. 

G 
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the front overlap the side walls by little. The largest lintel is the innermost, and next in size 
comes the front lintel. As already noted, there arc two shallow cuttings of unltnown purpose 
. on the top of the outermost lintel. They may have some connection with the superstructure. 
The third block from the front has been turned on its edge, and the second block has been 
shifted slightly. As already remarked, this was probably done by treasure seekers and while 
the blocking wall across the doorway level with the front of the facade was still intact. It is 
presumed from the evidence of the Cyclopean tomb, the Tomb of Clytemnestra, the Argivc 
Heraion tholos,®* and tholos B at Thorikos that the tholos tombs all had blocking walls in 
their doorways, even when they had doors, just as every chamber tomb had its doorway built 
up with a blocking wall.^* This would mean that if after a burial had taken place within the 
tholos it was desired to make another interment witliin it the dromos would have had to be 
dug out and the blocking wall taken down. Since it is presumed that the tholos tombs as a 
rule were intended for only one burial, and that a royal one, this would rarely, if ever, occur. 
In the doorway here there is no sign of there ever having been a threshold, and there are no 
pivot holes for a door. The side walls also show no sign of a door-frame. Since as already 
noted the lintel slabs do not grip far over the upper edges of the walls of the doorway as in the 
Tomb of Aegisthus we can assume that there was no relieving triangle. 

The circle of the tholos still stands to a height of about Eve metres, but it is in a very 
unsafe condidon and, as stated, the north-west jamb of the doorway has collapsed (plate 24, b). 
In doing so it brought down the adjoining part of the wall of the doorway and of the tholos. 
The tholos is built of small slabs and pieces of limestone packed together with clay and counter- 
weighted and wedged so as to sustain the inward slope of the vault (plate 24, &). The tholos 
masonry is probably about one and a half metres thick at the base, and naturally widens with 
the upward and inward curve of the vault. At its present height it is probably about two 
metres thick, but accurate measurement is difficult owing to the ruinous condition of the whole. 
The tholos was about eleven metres in diameter and probably about ten metres high. It was 
floored with small pebbles packed tightly together like the floor of the tholos tomb at the 
Argive Heraion.** It was usual to floor tholos tombs. The Kato Phoumos Tomb, the Lion. 
Tomb, and the Tomb of Genii were floored with cement.^® Tholos B at Kakovatos was 
paved with large slabs.The tomb at Dendra had a thin plaster floor.** There are no grave 
pits in the floor, and the hollows now visible in the rock floor where the pebble paving has 
been destroyed are obviously the work of tomb robbers and treasure seekers. It can be seen 
from the plan that owing to the dangerous state of the masonry it was not possible to clear the 
floor of the tholos right up to the wall. A grave pit may therefore lie under the remaining 
debris, but it is hardly likely, although Tholos G at Kakovatos had a shaft close by the wall of 
the tomb.** Of the other ffioloi at Mycenae the Gyclopcan Tomb, the Panagia tomb, and so 
far as known the Tomb of Aegisthus had no grave pits, though the latter had apparently had 
a pit in the doorway like the Vaphio Tomb.** The Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb at 
Orchomenos had no grave pits in the tholos but had side chambers. 

This tholos when complete must have projected a good height above the level of the top 
of the ridge, and with a mound of earth piled over it in the usual fashion would have been a 
conspicuous feature, and would inevitably have attracted the attention of plunderers. If 
the earth weight was removed from the part of the tholos projecting above the level of the ridge 


** AM XXV 289, 330,361; W«ce, Myunat 37,43, pi. 53*, 63a. 
” Wace, Otambtr Tomos at Myttnat, 132 f. 

Ibid., 322, 325. 378. 

** Persson, Hnal Tombs at Dsadra 23. 

AE 18^, 139 ff. 


AM 1908, 307 ff. 

«» AM 1908, 311, fiy. 5. 
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the rubble masonry would have been weakened and exposed to the disintegrating action of 
weather and so been led to collapse. 

It will be seen that in its construction this tholos much resembles the Cyclopean Tomb.** 
Like that tholos, it has no lining to the sides of the dromos, the lintels of the doorway are short, 
the jambs of the doorway arc built with comparatively small stones, and the tholos is built up 
with packed rubble masonry. In these points it, like the Cyclopean Tomb, antedates the 
Tomb of Aegisthus.** Like the Tomb of Aegisthus, it probably had no relieving triangle. 
It thus belongs to the first group of tholos tombs at Mycenae from its architecture, and so 
should be dated not much later than about the first half of the L.H. II period. In other 
words, it should be placed in the first half of the fifteenth century B.c. This dating is borne 
out by the pottery found in the tomb. Since the tomb has been well looted, it is hard to decide 
which of the finds from it belong to the original contents of the tomb. Most noticeable among 
the fragments of pottery arc the pieces of large Palace Style amphorae of good early L.H. II 
style. In addition to the one from the doorway (No. i, plate 28, b) there were fragments 
of six or eight others from the tholos (Nos. 2-10, plates 25-27). Palace Style amphorae are 
a characteristic of tholos tombs. We have examples from Vaphio,** Thorikos,** Kakovatos,*® 
Mycenae,** and so it is not unreasonable to assume that such vases were part of the r^lar 
furniture of L.H. 11 tholos tombs. If this is correct, then the Palace Style vases from this 
tholos provide a date for it. Since the Palace Style amphorae from it bdong to the earlier 
stage of L.H. II, we see they thus confirm the date for the tomb arrived at from a study of its 
construction. 

The presence of L.H. Ill pottery in the debris and close to the floor suggests that the tomb 
might have been already broken into in that period. Plundering might well have taken place 
towards the end of L.H. IIIB, the period about the time when the large private houses outside 
the dtadcl walls, like the House of the Oil Merchant, The House of the Wine Merchzmt and 
Petsas’ House, were looted and destroyed. How soon after that the tholos collapsed we cannot 
tell. The presence of Geometric and later pottery in the upper part of the debris within the 
ruined tholos suggests that it had already collapsed before the G^metric Period began. The 
later pottery found in the d6bris does not suggest a cult, but is rather to be r^rded as mis* 
cellaneous rubbish thrown into the hollow made by the collapsed tholos which would have 
been a natural and convenient dumping place. 

A. J. B. W. 
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BSA XXV a87 ft; Wace, Myeauu 42 (. 

BSA XXV 296 ff.; Wace, Mtetnat 38 f. 

JHS 1904, snf., pi. XI; SMC236, no. 551. 

AM 1909, aSo ff., pU. XVI-XXIII. 

E,g. the Tomb of A^thus, ^A XXV 309, 314, pit. XLIX-LT. 


Wac^ Mjetnat 16. 
** AB 1895, pi. ti. 


PART V, A MYCENAEAN CAVALRYMAN 


Et prius cst armatum in equi conscendere costas 
Et moderarier hunc frenis dextraquc vigcre 
Quam biiugo curru belli temptare pericla. 

Lucretius V 1297-9. 

Terracotta figurine (figs. 47 and 48). Ht, 0*09 m. L. preserved 0'08 m. Broken in four 
pieces and much damaged. Fine orange clay, the surface smoothed or burnished. Decoration 
in red lustrous paint, much worn. 

The figurine seems to represent an armed man riding astride upon an animal. The 
animal and its rider were moulded separately and were put together while the clay was still 
soft before firing. The rider’s legs arc not represented. He is wearing a conical helmet,' 
and in his right hand he is clasping what appears to be the hilt of a sword or dagger slung in 
front of him: but the object might be intended for a bow or quiver.* The left hand of the 
rider and the top of his sword are missing: so is the head of the animal and three of its legs, 
and there are chips from the remaining leg and from the tail. The animal, from its size in 
relation to the man and on grounds of general probabilities, may be assumed to be a horse. 

The horse has a stripe down its back and vertical zebra>like strij>cs along the sides which 
continue down the legs and round the neck. The rider’s helmet is painted solid, and his eyes 
are represented by dots. There is a single broad stripe down his back; but any decoration 
which there may have been in front, on his chest and on the sword, has left no trace. 

This unusual figurine was found, together with many other fragments of Mycenaean 
figurines of known types and a vast quantity of finely decorated L.H. Ill pottery, in a deposit 
against the outside of a piece of curved walling immediately west of the Perseia Fountain 
House and south of the modem road (see p. 2, no. i). The ciu^ed walling seems to define the 
cast edge of the mound that covered the dome of the tholos tomb of Clytemnestra: and the 
deposit may be votive, reflecting some kind of cult at the tholos in late Mycenaean times, to 
judge from the heavy concentration of figurine fragments and pottery, and from the character 
of the pottery, for the most part finely decorated stirrup vases and cups. 

Pottery and figurines were in a very shattered condition—our Horseman for example 
was pieced together from four scattered fragments—since the deposit was only just below the 

AbhrmatioHj in addition to those ordinarily used in the Annual : 

A^ Anhia Jv OrwUfnruhmg. 

ChambiT Tombs Wace, Ouanbtr Tombs at Myesaat {Arehatologia 82), 1933. 

MP Funonark, The Mycenatan PotUry, 1941. 

Prosymna Biwen, Pnnmni^ '^7' 

iVaggoas and Certs ChUde, ‘ The Pint VVagsons and Carts—from the Tigris to the Severn in Free. Prshiiierie See, No. 8 
(1951), 177 ff. 

I am most deeply grateful to Professor Wace for his kindness in allowing me to publish this figurine, and for bringing 
the above ouoution from Lucretius to my notice. To Mr. R. D. Barnett I am extremely indebted for much valuable help 
mclut^ the note on the Nuzi tablet (p. 87 note 18). I am much obliged to Professor Childe and Profc»or Wadc-Gery 
fof referees; to Dr. B. Buchanan for his kind assisunce in connection with Oriental seals; and to Mr. P, Corbett and 
Mr. R. Higgins for the trouble they have taken to advise me with regard to later Greek representations of horsemen. 

» The conical shape of helmet is characteristically Mycenaean. C/. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), 225. 

* In the Near East at thu time to judge from the scenes of battle on Egyptian monumenu the bow is the principal 
w^n of ^rioiry and (so far as the evidence goes) of cas-aliy also (see p. 91). But a L.H. Ill sherd from Minet el 
Bcida (RasShamra) has apictureofa mounted warrior wearing a sword (p. 88 and itote 27). For the carrying of a dagger 

«ros5 the waist in front, c/. figurines from the Middle Minoan sanctuary on the hill of Petsopha above PaJaikMtro 
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present surface of the ground and had been considerably disturbed by cultivation. The deposit 
is not therefore in the strictest sense * closed But from this whole area north and west of the 
Perseia Fountain House hardly a scrap of pottery later than Mycenaean was recovered, while 
the mass of the pottery from the deposit by the curved wall was decorated in the style of L.H. 
IIIB, and there was little from it that could be attributed even to L.H. IIIC. It is therefore 
reasonable to date our Horseman within the limits of the L.H. IIIB period, about 1300 b.c. 
or not much later. 


Our Horseman is one of those rare types of Mycenaean hgurines which appear to fore¬ 
shadow in a remarkable way certain groups of later Greek terracottas. Thus a Mycenaean 
bread maker is published by Blegen: * and several Mycenaean chariot groups have been 
recorded; * there were in fact pieces from such chariot groups among the figurine fragments 
in the deposit with the Honeman. More interesting for comparison with our Horseman 
might be two recently published terracottas alleged to come from a tomb at Spata in Attica, 
and now in the collection of Madame Stathatou at Athens. They represent, the first a (?) 
goddess wearing a polos crown and sitting side-saddle on what seems meant for a horse, and 
the second a man riding upon a horse astride.® But this horseman is entirely different in type 
from our figurine—the rider’s legs are modelled, and he wears a flat-topped cap: he docs 
not appear to be intended for a warrior. What seems, however, to be a rider exactly like ours, 
wearing a conical helmet but divorced from his mount, was found in trial trenching on the 
Kephalari Hill at Prosymna: and Professor Blegen kindly allows me to say that he can 
remember seeing fragments from various sites that may have come from such horseman terra¬ 
cottas.* A fragment of a Mycenaean terracotta which may have belonged to a horseman is 
reported from Eutresis.’ 

Our Horsernan and the rider from Prosymna represent armed warriors, and therefore 
strongly emphasise the possibility that already during Mycenaean times in the Aegean the 
horse was b<^g ridden for war.® It is an undeniable fact that the mobile strength of Near 
Eastern armies during the Late Bronze Age resided in their chariots." But representations 
on Egyptian monuments show that, by the thirteenth century at any rate, horses were being 
ndden in war to some extent. Riding warriors are occasionally seen, for the most part on 


• Amuario N. S. VIII-X (1946-8), 13 AT. 

no. 4t6, both from Tomb xxii. CW*r Timix 216, pi. «iv •. Von 
k »nd pl-1 9. for examples from Mycenae, Nauplia, Vari, lalysoi, Enkomi, 

and elsewhere m Cyprus. C/1 Schaeffer. U0aniua IT na A** ta t. ..r ...’..k -1.. 


>1^ k . — ~ * ?• MViii iVAjTLuiac, i'lauuiui, van, luysoi, C.naomi, 

Of. Schaeffer, Uganiua II (id49J> fig- 97. *3 14, for fragments of such Mycenaean chariot- 

(1931)1 to8 fil, pi. 4. In connection with 
oddess riding tide-s^le upon an animal, 


and elsewhere in Cyprus, 
groups from Ras Shamra. 

.k c U ^ Micenca a Cavallo *, in Studies Presented D. M. Ridnium I«i. 

^ Triada with a Minoan godden noing nae-saodie upon an animal, 

dragon of Mesopotamian representations^ which gods 
k animal on this and some comparable Minoan 

® ^ fof instance, is very reminiscent of the thin-bodied 

^ ^ wr horses m some early Anatolian represenutions (eg. XII 

Louvre. Delaporte, Cat. des Qfl. Or. Mm. du Lotmt, A. go^l. 96, 
or Minoan goddess on a hone then becomes comparable with the Syiisn Anat 

inrontempora^ Egyptian piciurw (*./. Bossert, Altsyria (1951). a?*, no. 931. (^. Moller, 
from a L M p 1^* «tmorciinaiy creati^ ridden by a female figure on a cylinder seal alleged to come 

MbSS J puWish^ drawing looks neither like a horse nor like any^er known 

?n terracottas with a goddess sitting side-saddle, tf. Jenkins 

1140, no. .43; B3^XIV57,fig.=.«* 

* Goldman, oitrens (1931), 198, no. 13. 

IV fiQftf ^ a»um^ that the art of riding was more or less unknown in Greece before the Iron Age (e.g. PM 

• ^ilde, ‘jfte Pinti^ggoiwand Carts ’ in Proe. Prehistcrie SocietjUo. 8 (1951), 177 ff., Scbachermcyr, 

^VI (1951), 705 ff., with very full references, sionen, Die UndfahSie 
M^i^amiari ^anots with many Uluitrations. The whole question of 
driving and nding is treated at length by Wiesner, Fahren und Rciten ’ m Der AlU Orieit XXXVIII (1939), 15 ff. 
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the Syrian and Hittite side, in a number of the great battle reliefs of the XIXth Dynasty. 
These riders are armed like the chariotry with bows and quivers, or in a few cases with shields 
and presumably Javelins. 

A mounted warrior carrying a rectangular shield flees transfixed by an arrow from 
Pharaoh’s bow in a relief of Seti I storming the town of jenoam in Syria (c. 1300 b.c.), carved 
on the north outer wall of the great Hall of the Columns at KarnakA® Another Kamak 
relief of Seti I in battle against the Hittites shows mounted Hittites with quivers slung over 
their shoulders and wearing plumed helmets fleeing before him.^^ A relief of the campaign 
of Ramses 11 in Syria during his first year (r. 1290 b.c.), on the south outer wall of the Hall 
of the Columns at Karnak, depicts a Syrian in a long robe riding side-saddle in flight before 
his chariot: no chariots arc represented here on the side of the Syrians, and the long-robed 
figure appears to be their chief.** Another relief of Ramses II, in the Ramcsscum, which 
shows him storming Dcbir (Tabor) in Palestine during his eighth year (r. 1280 b.c.), has a man 
escaping on a horse with a riderless horse following close behind.** The rcliefin the Ramcsscum 
describing the Battle of Kadesh, fought by Ramses II against the Hittites {1288 b.c.), reveals 
an Asiatic in flight over the Orontes falling backwards from his horse into the river.** 

Nearly all the riders on these reliefs arc on the side of the enemy. But this need not imply 
a greater use of mounted warriors by the Syrians and Hittites than by the Egyptians, since 
most of the figures on the reliefs in any case represent the enemy, while the Egyptian side is 
largely occupied by the gigantic figure of Pharaoh. Thus on the Kadesh battle reliefs of 
Ramses II, which for once show the Egyptian as well as the hostile army in some detail, riding 
figures appear on the Egyptian side. The Kadesh relief at Luxor shows an Egyptian, apparently 
an officer,*® carrying bow and quiver and riding side-saddle. Similarly in the top right- 
hand comer of the Abusimbel version of the battle there arc three mounted Egyptians,*® one 
with a bow and quiver, another with a quiver alone: they arc riding against the line of 
Egyptian advance, and are evidently officers with a message from Pharaoh to his lagging 
troops.*’ 

There is therefore some evidence that before the end of the Late Bronze Age mouritcd 
soldiers were being used by the armies of civilised states in the Near East. But whether it is 
possible to speak of cavalry in the sense of an independent body of riding troops, or whether 
riders were on occasion mixed in with the chariots, is not clear. A summary of tablets from 
Nuzi (late fifteenth century) does indeed say that the army of Mitanni was composed of infantry, 
chariots, and cavalry. But tlie reading of the tablet in question to give this se^ is by no 
means certain.** The Egyptian battle monuments hardly suggest the existence of independent 
bodies of Horse. The abundant information in Egyptian inscriptions about hor^ gathered 
as booty or tribute resulting from the Syrian campaigns of Thutmose I and III in the early 
XVIIIth Dynasty provides no evidence for riding in war.*® Similarly the curious Horse- 
book of Kikkuli from Boghaz K6y appears to be concerned cxclwively with the training of 
chariot horses, even if they were perhaps ridden at some point during their exercises.*® 


*» Ihul., noft. 107-5. 


Wrezsinsld, Attas or altagypt. Kulturgtsch. II, no. 36. 

Ihid., noa. 45-6. /Wrf., no. 57. 

“ Roaellini, Mofl. I, pi. cx. . a j 

!• Wreoinski, AtUi or dlagypt. Kidtvrifstch. II, no. 64 A. Doenbed as an officer under no. 57 00ie 1. 
Ibid., nos. 16^78. ” Breasted, BatiU ^ K^h,p. 


ubleu to oivaliy I Srm to be, in my opinion, an exaggerat^ri. The tablet 

individuals who have hones, in contrast to those who have not. Thn.u probably a class distinction and, though it may 

well imply that they were ming hones. It can hardly be s^w proven. tti 

” R^erences to Breasted, Aneiml Rteords II, are luted by Thomsen, s.v. P/ad in Ebert, ReaiUstkan X t 3. 

*• See Hrozny, in Arefctr OrientaUii III (<930* 43* **P- 437“®* 
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The evidence from the Aegean, so far as it goes, presents the same picture. The ‘ Chariot 
Tablets * from the L.M. II Palace at Knossos {c. 1400 b.c.), which register the equipment 
issued to the * knights manning the chariots of the Minoan army, arc particularly significant 
in this respect. There arc indeed one or two tablets which instead of the usual corslet, chariot, 
and horses, only note issue of corslet and horse; ** and it is just conceivable that these may 
record an issue of equipment to riders. But other explanations are clearly possible, and Evans 
may be right in suggesting that for brevity’s sake the horse’s head has been used to cover the 
chariot. Even if it were the case that these few horsc-and-corslct tablets record equipment 
for mounted soldiers, their rarity would only emphasise the point that mounted men were 
exceptional in the Knossian army, whose main strength reposed like that of other Near Eastern 
armies in its chariot warriors. The dominance of chariotry in Aegean warfare during the 
late Bronze Age is clearly reflected in the poems of Homer.** 

Two scries of frescoes from the Megaron at Mycenae, the ‘ frieze * and pieces of a similar 
type found by Tsountas,** show horses standing free and armed warriors beside them. These 
frescoes are usually regarded as scenes of chariot-harnessing with grooms and warrion waiting 
to mount; and the pole with the yoke of an obviously unharnessed chariot on a fragment from 
the M^aron frieze, and part of a chariot wheel on a fragment of the Tsountas fresco, lend 
support to this view. But two late sherds from Mycenae, with warriors holding or leading 
horses by the bridle, might be intended to show riders with their steeds.** A sherd from Minct 
cl Bcida, the harbour town of Ras Shamra, on the Levantine fringe of the Mycenaean world, 
assigned by Furumark to L.H. IIIB and therefore contemporary with our Figurine, docs actually 
seem to represent a warrior with sword slung to his side riding upon a horse.*’ 

While it is clear that cavalry in any sense played a comparatively small part in the warfare 
of the civilised world of the Near East during the Late Bronze Age, an acquaintance with 
riding, whether of horses or of other animals, can be traced back much earlier. 

In Egypt riding of asses is already represented in the Middle Kingdom.** The horse, 
however, was certainly introduced into Egypt from abroad, doubtless together with the light 
spokc-whcclcd chariot by the Hyksos in the eighteenth century, or not much before. But 
it is worth noting that the evidence for horse riding in Egypt may be as early if not earlier than 
that for the horse-drawn chariot.** A wooden statuette in the Metropolitan Museum, assigned 
to the early XVIIIth or even the XVIIth Dynasty, shows an Egyptian in white loin cloth 


*iv ” »ppropMtcnes$ of ihis term for the chariot %hter* of Late Bronic Age anaies in the Near East, ef. 

Maryannu, Chariot Warrior ”, and the Canaanitc and Egyptian^uivalcnts ’ in VI (1931), 

^ fis* 7®3 i “ Senfita Minoa II, no. 922; tf. no. 227. 

£ - was known and practised at the time when thepoetns were composed is clear from the similes, //. XV 

679 ff. and Orf. V 371, leavin* aside the doubtfol episode of the DolOTeia. 

** Rodenv^dt, Frits dts Mtgtaws ven Afvktttai, 24 ff. 

(Waa)^™^ XXV 164, B. I. They are dated to L.H. II (I*mb, Rodenwaldi), but are probably L.H. Ill 

Pl- xxjcviii 395. Both sherds arc attributed by Furumark to L.H. IIICi 

{MP, fie. 26, 2, 9 and r, 31). 

u c ’ I' 5* ^ ('j?33). *05. fig. 0. 

fig 2 ^j”*“"*^*”**' Atgypitn {1923), 583. Ass-bome litters are already represented in the Old Kii^fdom {ibid., 

• scarab stow ThutmoM I riding to ^tlle in a horse-diawn chariot (Newberry, Scarabs (1906), pi. xxvii 4); and 

achanot^^^nted^ thewallsoftheTomboTLser, which was probably completed soon aBerthe death of Thutmose I 

23. p. 27 for the date of the Tomb). But there is literary evidence for the 

^*,f^®^*”‘$“^J,byt^.t«ne^Ahmo*e.ihefirstKingofDyn.XVIII. See Breasted, Airfoit fiswrdr 11 7: where 
Ahmow, son^Ebana, follows Kir^ Ahmose when he rides abroad in hts chariot. The same Ahmoie captured ‘ a chariot. 
L XT priMner ' in a campaign in Naharin under Thutmose I {tbid. 81; tf. 85 for 

Fi^l * cnticiam of the usual view that the horse and chariot were brought into 

Egypt by the Hyksos see Busing, A /0 XI (1937), 329 and note 17. 
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riding a fine black horse.*® To the first half of the XVIIIth Dynasty may belong a battle axe 
with open-work blade picturing a man or boy, apparently an Egyptian, galloping on a horse.** 

From Byblos in Phoenicia comes the sheath of a gold dagger ascribed to the eighteenth 
century b.c. with a (?) hunting scene which includes a man riding astride a large ass or horse.** 
The horse-burials and the metal bits discovered by Petrie at Gaza ** confirm that the horse 
was being used in Palestine whether for riding or for driving by about this time.** But the 
Patriarchs in the Bible notoriously did not possess the horse, although they had the ass, and 
the horse may therefore have made its first appearance in Palestine not long before its introduc¬ 
tion into Egypt. 

In Mesopotamia the evidence for an acquaintance with riding goes back into the third 
millennium. But whether the animals ridden can be r^arded as horses in every or in any 
case is very much open to question. Its name ‘ Ass of the Mountains ’ makes it clear that 
the horse was brought into Mesopotamia from abroad, and evidently from the mountainous 
regions to the north or east. From the literary evidence, however, it appears that the hone 
was already a domesticated animal in Mesopotamia before the time of Hammurabi.** Most 
interesting are some tablets from Chagar Bazar, written when lasmah Adad, a son of Samsi 
Adad I King of Assyria, was ruling there, concerning provisions for horses and for asses.** In 
two of the five tablets dealing with horses the provisions are for individual animals; but in 
the rest they are for * yokes *, consbting in most cases at any rate of three animals, which may 
indicate three-horsed chariots like some depicted on later Assyrian monuments.*’ A letter 
from Mari of the same period as the Chagar Bazar tablets discusses a request from Zitnrilim, 
King of Mari, to Aplahanda, King of Charchemish, for white horses; but only bays arc 
available.** 

Clay figurines that may be intended to represent horses have turned up on a number of 
early sites in Mesopotamia. Such model horses are mentioned by Langdon from the cemetery 
of Digdiggeh near Ur dating from the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur (and of the third 
millennium).** Similar figurines from the palace of Naram Sin at Brak in Assyria belong to 
the Agade period (c. 2300 b.c.).*® Even earlier must be the model (?) horses from Gawra VI, 
which should correspond to Early Dynasdc in Sumeria.*^ Two such models from Mound A 
at Kish seem to be the only examples from south Mesopotamia that can be assigned to so early 


•• Bull. Mrtr. Mus. XI (191S), 86 and fig. on p. 85. It is suggested that the vchlte markings on the horse may represent 
challdng or painting as practis^ on donkeys and camels in Egypt today. For an opinion on the authenticity of the statuette, 
seeBming, 4 /t)XI (i937),339note95. .... . , , 

” LAAA XVIII (1931), 3, pi. I. Of. a fragment of a relief from the Memphis Tomb of Hannhab, first King of the 
XIXth Dynasty, with an Egyptian riding astride a hone (JEA VII (1921), pi. 6). 

** Duisaud, L'Art P/Ui^ An Ih MiUiiuire (1949), 38, fig. 5. I am indebted to Mr. Barnett for ihu reference and for 
an opinion on the probable date of the sheath. .. . , 

“ Petrie, Anewti Goie I 3 ff.: esp. Tomb 411 (pi. Ivii) with five humiu) bodies in _ loculi and a suigle hon e in the 
central pit. Gf. ibid. Ill 5, 14; and fS. xbc, no. 294 for a bit from the * Expiatory Deposit * from which also 
of horse. Ibid. IV 15: the skeleton of a single horse appean to be a s s o ci ated with the skeleton of one man (Burial 1474) 
in Pit TCH (pi. bdi). Cf. pis. xxiii and xxxv for bits. . . 

** The hone-burials and metal bits arc attributed by Petrie to the Hyksos. But see Biasing, AjO XI (i 9 S 7 )» 3 S 3 

“°*'”*Sinith, E 4 irfy HisUnj c/As^ (1Q28J, a 13 % Hissing in AjO XI (193?). 333 - \Vh«led vehicles already existed 

in Mes<^x>tamia in the Uruk period, belore 3300 a.c. (Carts and Waggoiu 178). 

■* F^ Aasyrian^hTM-honed chariots see NuofTer, D/r Remwagen im AlUrtum (1904), pi. 5, 23; 6, 25. (^. Homer, 
II. XVI 4^75; Od. IV 590. 

** TZrev# d’Xtmso&rir ^&XV (1938), 115 ff. ^ , . . 

•» Dtr AlU Orient ?CXVI (1928), 35. (^. ibe terracotta plaque showing a nder from the same site (p. 90 46 

/raj IX (1947), 215, esp. pi. Itv to, with full references torimilar clay modcUofabout thbperiod or wHct. 

** Spnser, tSv dotora I (1335), 68 ff., pi. Ixxvii 1 etc. For the date sec Childe, Mew Light cn the Most Anaat East 
(1952), esp. the table of conelati^ on ibid. 232-3. 
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a period.^* Wild horses may just conceivably be represented on Tell Halaf vases back in the 
fourth millennium: ^ similar animals are seen on vases of Susa I.** 

A gold fillet that adorned the head of a woman in a grave in the Royal Cemetery at Ur 
shows a man riding an ass or horse in a kind of hunting scene reminiscent of that on the Byblos 
sheath.^* Some terracotta relief plaques and figurines of riders mounted on what may be 
intended for horses have been attributed to a similar early period: while plaques with men 
riding astride a humped bull, and even an elephant,^* and a cylinder seal with figures of 
Gilgamesh astride lions,are further indications that riding was known and practised in 
Mesopotamia before 2000 s.c. Most interesting are one or two cylinder seals ascribed to 
the Gudan period, which have a picture of a man riding astride what may be a horse; and 
on one of these the man actually seems to be represented riding down his enemy in battle.** 
From Susa in Elam come two remarkable engravings on bone, alleged to have been found 
together with other bone-engravings of men and animals and plants in levels i'50 metres 
thick between those of Susa I and Susa II.*® These pictures represent warriors, and the 
animals they ride arc almost certainly hones. If correctly assigned to such an early horizon, 
these engraved bones are likely to be contemporary with the Early Dynasdc period in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, the beginning of the third millennium.*® 

Horse bones are reported from a number of early sites in Turkmenia on the edge of the 
steppes north of the Iranian plateau.®^ It is not absolutely certain whether these bones belong 
to horses that were in any sense domesticated: but if the horse existed in that region in a wild 
state, there is no reason why it should not have been domesticated as early as the other 
admittedly domestic animals whose bones are found with those of horses in the settlements. 
If the horse was domesticated at all, and for any purpose, to provide milk, for instance, or 
meat, it is possible to imagine that the idea of using it for transport developed at a comparatively 
early stage: and if tamed enough to serve as a pack animal, it is difficult to believe that the 
horse was not mounted and ridden. The equipment of primitive riding is, after all, rudi¬ 
mentary ; and Von Oppenheim describes how in quite recent times the Bedouin usually rode, 
even on plundering and war forays, without a saddle and with only a simple halter and a long 
cord to guide their horses.®* Indeed, the possibility has for some time been admitted that the 
Battle Axe folk on the western fringe of the steppes, who appear to have domesticated the horse 
at an early period and introduced it into Scandinavia,®* may have been accustomed to ride.®* 


** Mackay,.^ Palace and t/u * A ' Cmuiety at KishU (1929), 313, pl.xlvii ii. But Smith, Early HuUay ^ Assjna 

(1928), 213, u doubtful if the*e really rcpre«nthoric8. -'v / 

. ** ^ (*d+ 3 )» 39 i Pl* Ivi. Bones of a small equus related to Syrian tqims hmiptiu were recovered 

from a HaJafhoiuc at Tall Aiwadm the Balikh Valley (JraqVlU tioa6). isa). 

« Mim. Dti. Peru XIII (1913), pi. us. * 

Woolly, C^Un: Ur Exea^ioiu II (1934), 299, pl. 139. The animal U there called a donkey. 

L^ram, Honeb^ Riding in Mesopotamia in the $id hfillcnnium b.c.’. in Bull. Unia. Mus. Ptttnnkania XI (1946), 
y ff., pl. jx, no. 7 from the cemetery of Digdiggeh near Ur (tee p. 89 above). Van Buren, Clay Figurines <f 
(1930), 161, no. 769; 163, no. 785, etc. > y -a -a 

" Ward, Seal Cjiin&s ef Wertan ^ f loioi. 67. 166. 



particular is curiously remumcent or representations on Early Iron Aae 
(seep^. ^ note64). ^ 


of nding warriors with pointed helmets 
or the date see Gbilde, Sew Lighi an the Mott Ancient East (1952), 136 fll, and chart of suggested correlations ibid. 


232-3. 

Prfhiit^ Mirations in Europe (lojo), 150, with references to Anau, Shah Tepe, and Sialk. Cf. Jackson, 
(ingress a/Prehist. eMP^tokist. Menea 1932 (1934), 156. 

Oppenheim, Tell Ha^(Eog. translation 1931), 150. 

“ yie evidence ii listed by Clarke, Horses and Battle Axes, in Antiquify XV (i 940 » 5© ff. 

. . ®-£- ^ Europe (1952), 302, modifying the opinion pul forward m op. cit. above against 

the view that the Battle Axe folk were nders. r f r » 
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Horse bones are reported from Central Macedonia already during the local Early Bronze 
Age: ** but in Greece itself remains of horse arc conspicuously lacking from Neolithic and 
Early Bronze Age settlements, and have not been identified before the Middle Bronze Age.®* 
Similarly at Troy, horse bones first appear in large numbers in Troy VI.®’ 

It therefore looks as if the domesticated horse may have been introduced into Greece and 
into the Troad in the early part of the second millennium, by invaders who may perhaps be 
identified with Indo-European speaking peoples coming from the north, and in Greece at any 
rate with the Greeks.®* If the connection of these invaders with the Corded Ware-Battle 
Axe folk is maintained, and if it is admitted that the latter had already domesticated and learnt 
to ride the horse, it follows that the Greeks when they entered Greece came as riders.®* 

Lucretius, in the passage quoted at the head of this article, assumed that the riding of 
horses in warfare preceded driving in the same way that knowledge of bronze preceded that 
of iron. Certainly if the horse was being ridden at all by peoples in the regions where it grew 
wild, it was presumably ridden by them in the hunt and in that warfare which in early times 
is apt not to differ very much in organisation and equipment from the hunting of the larger 
beasts. But if that is the case, why in the areas of high civilisation from India to the Aegean 
docs the chariot appear to dominate warfare throughout the Bronze Age, while riding plays 
at best a very minor role ? 

In the light of later experience and the opinion of classical military writers the advantages 
of cavalry over chariotry arc apt to seem great and obvious. But the fact is that in early times 
the war chariot probably enjoyed a decisive superiority over primitive riding in battle.*® 
Even the solid-wheeled chariots of Early Sumerian times, if lacking in mobility, with their 
capacious arrow and javelin containers possessed a relatively great fire-power, and offered a 
firm fighting platform not enjoyed by a mounted man. With the evolution of the light spoke- 
wheeled chariot during the first part of the second millennium it became possible to combine 
this great fire-power with real mobility.*^ 

The flat and open countries of the Near East arc obviously well adapted for the deploy¬ 
ment of such chariotry. But if chariots were in fact so efficient, why did they give place to 
cavalry at all? It may be assumed that gradual improvements in the art of riding, and in 
the breeding of horses, increased the potentialities of cavalry: while inventions such as the 
mcUl snaffle-bit, which appears during the course of the second millennium, would help to 
improve control of the ridden horse; although bits were used for chariot horses as well.** 
But a decisive factor was no doubt the development of military order, and in particular the 
appearance of disciplined bodies of infantry, with organised fire tactics and systematic use 


** BSA XXVII 45: horse bones from all periods, i.<. E 3 A. onwards, at Vardaroftsa. Heurtley, hehisime 
«"va}mmf hr Swedish Masenia Expedition {1 958), 58 and 138: horse btmes from M. B. A. levels ai M^. 

AJA^IX fi937),597. The recent excavations havenot yielded anyngn of hone bones from levels before liw VI. 

For clay heads of ?f honm from rims of bowls or dishes, see Schmidt, SS, nos. sa 5 «- 7 - F" »modcl^ne s head f^ 
level II of the Karum at Kultepc, which must date from the beginning of the second mill^nra, see Ozguc, Awgrab, i« 
KuUebe 1048 (1950), 209, pi. Iwi, no. 431. The animals which draw the appar^tly spoke-wheeled 
Cappadixian cylinder seals and seal impressions of the mine period are 

ofAr^Pfear Eastern Seels in Morlh Anurtcan Colls. I (1948), pi. cxxxiv, 00. 893. Ward, Seal C^tnders ^Weston Asw (19*0), 
311 ff., nos. 976-9. De Gerq, Cat. Ressonie (1888), pi. xxvii, nos. 2^ and 286). 

*• For a stat^ent ofvtews on thisfubjcctsee Childe, Z)««i (i 947 )» 75 - CS. Frehislonc Mxgr^xoeu 

any ease as driven of chariotsi Wheeled vehicles are not attested in Central and Northern Europe before 

e. tooo 9,c, (Paxtons and Carts, ff- Clarke in XV (i 94 *)» 5 ® ... ,, , . . rxr r* l, 

TTie pouSon of the chariot in early warfare is aptly compared ^ Childc with that of the tank in modem (JV>u) Light 

on t/uA^^ the^dLelopmcnt of the light mobile chariot was the spoked wheel {Waggoiuand CerU iM). 

« For metal biu see Poirat^ A /0 XIV (1941), t ff. Saddles, spurs, and stirrups are all very much later 

developments. 
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of devices like caltrops, which would be particularly effective against chariots.*® Add to this 
the expense of construction and the difficulties of maintenance of chariots, which would render 
them uneconomic unless they presented very distinct advantages over cavalry. The fact 
that Greece and Italy, which became the great centres of military power, offer a terrain 
largely unfavourable for chariots would further contribute to their disuse. 

The gradual shift of emphasis from chariotry to cavalry in civilised countries took place 
during the first half of the fost millennium b.c. Mounted warriors appear on Syro-Hittitc 
reliefs of the Early Iron Age (eleventh-tenth centuries b.c,), and on the contemporary reliefs 
from Tell Halaf.®* By the ninth century B.c. cavalry begins to form an important element 
alongside chariotry in the Assyrian and other Near Eastern armies. In 854 Benhadad 11 , 
King of Damascus, faced Salmanasar of Assyria with an army which included 4,800 chariots 
and 1,900 cavalry; while his successor Khazacl was defeated by the same Salmanasar with a 
loss of 16,000 foot soldiers, iioi chariots, and 468 horsemen. By the seventh century cavalry 
in the Assyrian army has become well established.*® The successes of the Cimmerian horsemen 
who swept over the Near East during the course of the seventh century may have helped to 
accelerate the development of the cavalry arm in civilised states.** 

In Greece armed horsemen arc represented from at any rate the Geometric period (c. 
900 B.c.) onwards. Several Attic Geometric vases have pictures of riding warriors,*’ and 
towards the end of the period (late eighth century b.c.) regular cavalry processions arc seen on 
vases.*® A cremation urn from a tholos tomb at Mouliana in Crete with a picture of an armed 
man upon a horse has usually been assigned to the Protogeomctric period (before 900 b.c.) *•: 
but Desborough has recently shown good reason for regarding the vase as a survival of an 
earlier style in a provincial region, and contemporary therefore with Geometric.’* Some 
clay figurines of horsemen from Asine have been called Protogeomctric, but not apparently 
on very adequate grounds; they seem hard to distinguish from admittedly Archaic figurines 
found in the same area and elsewhere in Greece.’^ 

That the advantages of cavalry over chariotry were not at first so great as may be supposed 
in retrospect is reflected in the fact that war-chanots long survived in certain areas. Even in 
Greece the military procession of the Eretrians described by Strabo, where chariots figure 
alongside cavalry and hoplites, may point to a period not so very remote when chariots were 
used in war.’* And the evidence of Homer and of the chariot representations on Geometric 
vases might perhaps be interpreted in the same sense. 



The Assyrians also cm^oyed 


** Cbilde, frtAutorie Mifra/iem in Evnpt (1950J, 288. 

Hanfinann, Horifmin /rm Sardis in AjA XLIX (1945), 575 and note 15. Qf. the iheac of horsemen from Prinias 


in Crete. ' .'j:" .69. 

uuion to the Geometric ’); 333, fig. ^ ^ 


« Frfldm and Penson Aw 3*o, %. ’213, 4 (* Transition to the Geometric ’): 333. fi£ 22V ^ W? f* Geometric •) 

Greece e g. W I (1912). 83. fig. 20. Ar^2^in«;riT4ornoi: 

dating ^Buch ^rmM see Ure, Arjfhallet and Ptgurtna from RKitsona (1034), 61 ff ffound in mves of the 

Slr«hnVr rft m a ..^1.. .1___. . 


ii .V3/ ‘'“Vwnto. Miuewcy, uas wuntrersWunOt Oabyim (1913), 228, fir. 140 

60 Vo m&Jfhe 


and 
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As late as the fourth century b.c. chariots were still being used in warfare, and not only 
by backward peoples of the barbarian fringe like the Britons." The Persians had regularly 
employ^ scythed chariots; and Persian scythed chariots continued to form a part of the 
SdeuciQ army.’* Melon, satrap of Media, who rebelled against Antiochus III in 221 b c 
had them m his forces; ” and *<7 were used by Antiochus III at the battle of Magnesia 
(190 B.c.)> where, however, their discomfiture by the organised fire tactics of Eumenes, and 
the consequent havoc that they caused to their own side, may have led to their discontinuance. 
But even later than this Mithridates used them.’’ 

Still more interesting in this connection are the war-quadrigas for which the g^cat Greek 
city of Gyrene was famous.’* Five of them along with 300 war horses were given by the 
ambassadors of Gyrene to Alexander when he visited Ammon in 331 b.c.: and Ophelias 
in his expedition against Carthage {309-8 b.c.) had 100 chariots with over 300 drivers and 
soldiers^ to man them.*® Gyrenacan inscriptions of the fourth and third centuries dealing with 
the military organisation of the city mention the chariot officers (Aoxayol TeOplinrcov). 

Even the Romans appear, from a passage in Vegetius, to have employed special two- 
horse chariots against the elephants of Pyrrhus in 278 B.c.*» The effectiveness of chariotry 
upon occasion against the disciplined armies of a civilised state is shown by the battle of 
Sentinum (295 B.C.), when the Roman cavalry was put to flight by the Gallic chariots, and 
complete disaster was averted only by the Roman general on that wing devoting his life to 
the infernal gods.** 

It seems clear, therefore, that the meagre evidence for the use of mounted warriors by 
civilised nations in Bronze Age docs not necessarily imply that riding was little known or 
practised; and riding even in warfare may have been adopted from quite early times by 
barbarian peoples among whom the horse lived wild. The chariot was preferred to riding in 
warfare for the simple reason that chanots were very much more effective than cavalry^ until 
developments in military discipline and tactics, and improvements in the art of riding, gradually 
reversed the position, and cavalry became the dominant mobile arm. 


M. S. F. Hood 

Arrian, Taetiea 19. 

** Uuney, Rtchtnhu nr Us Amies HeUimtiiues (1949-50}, I 568-9. Bevan, 7Tu House of Stlateta (looa). II aoo 
and note s. \ 3 n r- 

’• Polybius V 53, 10. 

” Uvy XX^n4i. 

” Vegetius III 24. 

Launey, 96 . at. 596, with references. Cf. ibid. 890, for the continuance of war-chariot races at Athens and elsewhere 
in Greece into Hellenisuc times. 

** Diodorus XVII 49, 2. 

'* Diodorus XX, 41 x. 

•* Ridgeway. The Orign end h^tunee ^the Thoroughbred Horse (1905), 307, citing V^tiui III 24. 

•* Livy X 28. 


THE NEOLITHIC POTTERY OF KNOSSOS 

(plates 29-32) 

This article is the result of several months’ study of the neolithic pottery of the Strati- 
graphical Museum at Knossos, which I undertook in the hope of adding more detail to the 
descriptions published by Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. D. Mackenzie. Evidence obtained from 
such a study is not, of course, so valuable as it would have been if these excavators themselves 
had had the opportunity to deal with their neolithic collections with the greater attention 
that they devotM, for obvious reasons, to the Minoan material. But it is hoped that the 
present account may make the results of their discoveries available for use in connection with 
future excavation of the site. 

The presence of neolithic pottery at Knossos was realised in the fint years of excavation, 
and received a certain amount of attention in summary and provisional reports, concerned as 
these were necessarily with the startling importance of what later came to be known as the 
Minoan levels.^ Evans understood at once the nature of Ae mound on which his * Mycenaean 
Palace * stood, and made soundings to virgin soil at several different points. In dealing with 
the pottery he was assisted by Mackenzie, who made a careful analysis of the material from 
two Test Pits, and was able to recognise three stages within the neolithic period, an arrange¬ 
ment which was followed in the definitive publication.* The somewhat later discovery of 
neolithic houses beneath the Central Court reinforced the conclusions already reached.* 
Subsequent discussions of the material have been based on the work of Evans and Mackenzie 
rather than on independent observation, with the exception of some notes in an article by 
Professor V. G. Childc.* 

When the site was excavated, not all the sherds were kept, as a study of Mackenzie’s 
notebooks * shows. The number of sherds which were ‘ rejected ’ arc listed; they were 
those which gave no indication of decoration or shape. Other sherds, including apparently 
all the material firom some nine Test Pits, were ■ reserved ’ and stored in the Stratigraphical 
Museum on the Palace site. Others were taken to the Irakiion Museum, where they are now 
on view. 

In 1934 J. D. S. Pendlebury, then Curator of the Knossos site, completed the very 
necessary task of rearranging, listing, and dating the stratigraphical material. He published 
plans showing the provenance of each box of sherds, and a detailed catalogue describing its 

Litt ^Spenal AUrtviaiicv. 

E.M., M.M., L.M.: EaHy Minoan, Middle Minoan, Late Minoan. 

E.N., M.N., L.N.: Early Neolithic, huddle Neolithic, Late Neolithic. 

BASrX : BuUetin ^ tht Amtrieen School of PrAistoric Rticenk, 

BtUtltn : Turk Torn Kururtm^ BtUeten (Ajikara). 

Dkimirn and Scsklo : C Tiountas, Al irpoToropMal dxpoir4X4i{ Aiwnviev koI ZIokXou (Athens, 1908). 

Foftos .* L. Pemier, Palazzo Minoieo di Fertos. 

Fonchmgtn suf Krttc ; Fr. Mate (od.), Fors^uagon auf Krcta (Deutsch. Arch. Inst. Beriin, 1951). 

OIP : Unismity of Ckkago. Oritntal ImtUuU Publications. 

P.Mac. : W. A. neurtley, PrMstorie Macedonia (Cambridge, 1939}. 

PT! A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessah (Cambridge, 1913). 

Studies : H. Frankfort, Studies m the Early Pottery of the hfear East (London, 1934, 1937). 

Tkemi: W. Lamb, E^aoations al Thermi in Lesbos (Cambridge, 1936). 

* BSA VI 6, 17, 37, 64, 78, 86; VII 3, 36, 103; Mm I 184, no. 146; BSA VIII 33, isi; IX a, 40, 51, 94, 116; 
X a, 18 f., 33 r., 35 f., 30,48 and figs. 7, 8; XI ao. 

* j«SXXIiri57ff.: PMlSiS. •PMlltW. * BSAXXXVllsi. 

* In the Library of the British School of Archaeology at Athens. 
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contents.* For convenience the various sectors of the site were lettered A, B, C, etc., and 
divided into sub-sectors with Roman numerals; then each find-spot from which sherds came 
was numbered with Arabic figures ; thus, for example, sherds from a box marked J 11 10 are 
from a particular spot in the southern part of the North Entrance Area. This catalogue 
distinguished between the nine sub-phases of the Minoan period, but as a general rule not 
between the neolithic sub-phases. 

Copying Pcndlebury s arrangement and numbering, I began by compiling a second 
catalogue which distinguished the separate neolithic phases as defined by Mackenzie wherever 
it w^ possible; and by the time I had worked through all the material for this purpose I had 
obtained a large amount of additional evidence, observed no doubt by Mackenzie, but hitherto 
unpublished. 

My thanks arc due to Dr. F. H. Stubbings for having helped and supervised my preparation 
of this article, to Mr. M. S. F. Hood, who also has advised me and who took many of the 
photographs, to Miss E. A. B. Petty, who kindly drew for me several of the sherds of nos. 9 
and 13, to Professor V. G. Childe and Dr. W. Lamb for suggesting improvements to the text, 
and to Dr. N. Platon, Ephor of Antiquities in Crete. 


Stratigraphy 

It is necessary to examine the stratigraphy not only in order to discover the topography 
of the mound in neolithic times, but to find grounds for distinguishing phases in the develop¬ 
ment of the pottery. The fullest and most valuable evidence comes from Test Pits which were 
excavated through several metres to virgin soil. Considering the nature of occupational 
d(ibris and the subsequent use of the site, it would be foolish to expect each pit to tell exactly 
the same story, and it is the differences between them which are most interesting. 

Test Pit B I i.’ 

This pit, in the centre of the West Court, was one of the two described by Mackenzie. 
The table shows the incidence of various wares and types of ornament.* 

M.N. is here defined as the period when rippl^ ware is at its height. The associated 
coarse ware is buff or grey with an even smoothed surface which has little or no burnish. The 
positive feature of the levels above M.N. is a different coarse ware, with a red surface scored 
through wiping, which begins in L.N. and continues in E.M. (The first metre of B I i is a 
mixed L.N. and E.M. stratum, and included E.M. fine wares which arc not shown on the 
Table.) The negative feature is a decrease in the number of incised and rippled pieces. 

The coarse wares from levels beneath M.N. arc better burnished, but this superior surface 
treatment seems to go together with poorer levigation and irregular firing. In the lowest 
strata coarse ware is often variegated, buff with black blotches, and large white grits are visible 
in the break. Plastic decoration (flanged handles, scalloped rims, and the like) is not normally 

* J. D. S. Pcndlebury, Guidt U tht Str^ignptdcal Mvtem n ih$ Palae* ai Knuas (1933). iTofutf ^ Ptliery ui /Air 

Mustun (193^). 

' The exact situation is not marked on Pcndlebury’s plan. There is, however, reason to suppose that it was the same 
pit as B I 3, also near the centre of the West Court. The bmo marked B 1 1 contain material excavated in 1901, in separate 
metres to a depth of eight metres. After the fourth metre there is a sudden decrease of 75 per cent in the actual nusmer of 
sherds found. The bmes marked B I 3 oontain material excavated in 1903 from levels nve to ei^t metres down, while 
the upper strata are apparently non-existent. 1 suggest that B I 1 was dug with a step in the trench at the hve-metie line, 
and uiat in the next season the step was taken out. This theory, hypothetical as it must remain, is the only one which 
will account for the lacts of the extant matenal as it is labelled. 

* E.M. fine wares are omitted as beyond the scope of the present study. 
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found save with this most primitive type of coarse ware, and the presence of the two classes 
together may be taken as defining a phase E.N. I. 


Uorc ^hon *10%. 

More Ihon 40%. _ 


_ Wtore ttxjn 5%. 

_ More +hqn \ 


More S09&.. LeM 


Depth in McTro.*. 


Ytore*. 

Cooree red wiped. 

Coor^e byH smoothed. 

Cooric burnished ■ 

Fine burnished. 

RippWd. "I 

\nci4cd. ? Orrvamenh 

rta^Vic. J 

E.N. II, the stage between E.N. I and M.N., has no positive defining feature. The coarse 
ware is well burnished and not variegated. The only usual decoration is incision, which 
begins before rippling.* 



Test Pit B I lo. 


Minoon 


Depl’h in Mel’re^. I 


V/are©. 

Coorec buff emooVhed 

Cooree bumiebed. 

Fine bumiehed. 

Rippled. "I 

Incited. V Ornart>«r>l’. 

fomnUi. J 

This pit beneath the M.M. houses of the West Court shows how upper neolithic levels 
have been removed and replaced by E.M. and M.M. deposits. In the lower levels the coarse 
wares present the same picture as in B I i. The paucity of incised ware is to be explained by 
the fact that there is a separate box of decorated sherds and rims obviously selected from the 
rest of the material. Incised sherds of the ‘ punctuated ribbon * or pointUU style are shown 
as a separate category because they seem to have a different distribution from the other incised 
pieces. They occur only in the E.N. I levels. The handled bowl of plate 30, c was restored 

• PM 1 36. 
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from pieces from the seventh and eighth metres of this pit. Other types of incised ornament 
also occur here in E.N. I, and their absence in the lowest levels of B I i must be an accident, 
not surprising in view of the small numbers of sherds concerned. In B I 10 there is no plastic 
ornament. ^ 

Test Pit B I 13 . 



This pit is in close proximity to B I 10, and perhaps lor this reason was not continued to 
virgin soil. As in B I 10 the upper neolithic strata were cleared by Minoan building. In 
the material from 2-6 to 3 6 m. there is no coarse red wiped ware, although rippled decoration 
has already begun to decline. The M.N. strata of both this pit and B I 10 lie at a lower level 
than the corresponding stratum in B I i. Since they are slightly to the west of the latter, it 
seems that the mound sloped downwards from cast to west at this point, and that these pits 
investigate its western edge.'® 

Test Pit D IV i. 



This was a sounding beneath the cists of the Magazine Corridor. The upper neolithic 
levels were removed during the construction of the cists. E.N. I is fully illustrated, wnth 
characteristic variegated coarse ware, and both pointilU incision and plastic decoration. Above, 
there are three metres of E.N. II material with an increasing proportion of incised ware, but 
as yet no sign of M.N. rippling. 

These conclusions arc reinforced by the evidence from deep sounding in Area C, i.t. Test Pits C I i and C IV’ 3 
{Dating of tfm Pottay in Uu Siraligra/ihieal Mustnm I 7); but since (ne exact situation of G I 1 is not known, and for various 
other reasons, these piu are not so suitable for detued analysis as those in Area B. 

H 
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Test Pit D VII 3, 
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This pit was excavated in the threshold of one of the Magazines, near D IV i, but had 
upper neolithic levels preserved, giving a sequence nearly as complete as in B I i. Evans 
writes, ‘ The platform on which almost the whole of the Western Wing of the Later 
Palace rests represents the planing off of earlier strata, including the top layers of the 
Neolithic deposit.*'' The pottery from the sounding shows that at this point at least a 
certain amount of L.N. deposit was left intact, but the fact that the M.N. and E.N. 11 strata 
arc nearer the surface than in B I i supports Evans* statement that part of the mound is cut 
away. 

In the lowest levels it is again possible to define a separate E.N. I phase, with pintilU 
incision and plastic ornament.'* 

Test Pits £ I 4, E I 5. 
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The exact site of neither of these pits is known, but they were somewhere near the north 
* Lustra! Area *.'* The L.N. and M.N. deposits have been cut away by Minoan building, 

“ BSA IX 94. 

“ In Pendlebui^j catalogue a seventh metre is not mentioned. But Mackenzie’s label from inside one of the boxes 
reads 3rd m. below and sih from above ’, which implies seven metres. Fortunately, in a box which Pendlebury 
must overlooked, one or two of the sherds are marked ' 7th m.’, which is sufficient to identify the coUection. 

^ere "'w also other deep soundings at E HI 6 and E III 7; but, since occasional M.M. sherds occur here at a 
d»th of as ^ch as 6 m., the neolithic levels cannot be regarded as undisturbed, and so are not described here in deuil 
(cf. Damg <tf thi Pottery u the Stnt^phiad Mmeum II $). 
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but once occupied a higher level than the corresponding strata in D VII 3, since in the third 
metre of EI 5 we arc still in the latest phase of E.N. II. The high part of the mound therefore 
extended beyond the Central Court northwards at least as far as the * Lustral Area \ 


Test Pit I II 9.'* 
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This sounding beneath the Central Court docs not afford very satisfactory evidence, since 
the boxes arc labelled according to the days of excavation, not according to depth. It is not 
known how the box marked ‘ 4th metre * fits into the sequence, although from the appearance 
of the sherds it may well have come from the bottom; it is a selected collection, with an undue 
proportion of decorated pieces and rims. 

The absence of a well-defined M.N. stratum should cause no surprise. The builders of 
the L.N. houses beneath the Central Court were capable of removing the debris left by their 
predecessors, and there is every indication that the top of the mound was levelled in L.N. 
times. 

PoitUilU incision and plastic ornament are once more confined to the lowest levels. 

** All the boxes containing material from the Test Ki are mariced I 11 9. Pendlebury catalogua all or most of them 
as I II 10, but shows the position of I II 9 only in his plans {Gvidt to Ou Str(digr<^kal Muutm m tfu Palau at Kmsnt t6, 
9/Uu PatUiy in Uu Stratigraphi^ Museum II 8, III, (dan 13). 
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Test Pit K II 5. 
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The evidence of this very prolific sounding in the North-east Quarter corresponds re¬ 
markably closely with that of B I i in the West Court In this sector the neolithic mound 
sloped towards its eastern edge, since the overlying E.M. strata, sometimes as much as 1-40 m. 
thick, cither remained w in spite of M.M. levelling operations, or had to be brought there 
as fill during the course of them.^® 


Using criteria established by the study of the Test Pit material, it is usually possible to 
know the date of other collections of neolithic sherds from the site, even when they arc intrusive 
in Minoan levels, provided only that there is a sufficient number. Their evidence is a helpful 
addition to the data from the Pits. The find-spots from which such collections come arc 
shown in the plans, figs. 1-3. 

FIG. I shows the distribution of E.N. finds. They arc concentrated in the south-east 
sectors, where a great cutting for the Domestic Quarter removed all the strata above, leaving 
the E.N. I level easily accessible beneath the Palace floors. On the west side and in the 
north-cast comparable levels were reached only by deep pits. In Area G I, on the other hand, 
a little E.N. I pottery was found not far bcncaA the Palace Floor, suggesting perhaps that 
the original settlement was founded on a knoll or slight rising. There arc several E.N. collec¬ 
tions from Area E, which is, however, much disturbed through the building of the so-called 
Dungeons. The steep Northern Entrance, Area J, cut away a section of the mound, and, in 
its northern part, exposed an E.N. stratum, as is shown by a few sherds intrusive in M.M. 
contexts. 

FIG. 2 shows the distribution ofM.N. finds. They are absent, of course, from the south¬ 
east; cUcwherc they have been exposed mainly through the Test Pits, save in Areas E and L, 
where they are not far below the present surface. 

FIG. 3 shows the distribution of L.N. finds, concentrated in the west, the centre, and the 
north-east. This period is not quite fully documented by the Test Pits: whereas the second 
metres of B I i, D VII 3 and K II 5 still have some rippled sherds and smoothed buff coarse 
ware as well as the L.N. wiped red class, many of the probes in the West and Central Courts 
disclose a still later stage where all the coarse ware is the L.N. type and there arc no rippled 
pieces. From the evidence of the Central Court it seems that this phase is separate from 

“ See Pendlebury’s analysis oTthecontcQUorthe boxes from this area, 
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E.M., although in the West Court the picture is not so clear; for, where L.N. and E.M. wares 
occur together, as in the first metre of B I i, it is impossible to distinguish between the coarse 
ware of the two periods, and some of the fine wares are not without features in common. 



Fio. 3. —Distribution or L.N. Finds on the Knossos Mound. 


It IS convement to describe the wares of the various phases under the following headings. 
One must, however, remember throughout that the divisions drawn between the phases and 

between the different fabrics and shapes are arbitrary, as is usually the case with hand-made 
pottery. 

Early Neolithic X. 

1. Coarse burnished ware. 

2. Fine burnished ware. 

3. Ware with plastic decoration. 

4. Incised ware. 

Early Neolithic n. 

1. Coarse burnished ware. 

2. Fine burnished ware. 

3. Incised ware. 

Middle Neolithic. 

I. Coarse ware without high burnish. 

a. Fine burnished ware and rippled ware. (Incised ware as in Early Neolithic II.) 
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Late Neolithic. 

1. Coarse ware with striated surface. 

2. Fine burnished ware and rippled ware. 

3. Decorated ware. 

Miscellanea. 

Early Neolithic I 

I. Coarse Burnished Ware, Red, Black, or Variegated 

Already in the lowest levels the pottery is carefully made and attractive, although not 
very well fired. 

In the larger vessels the biscuit varies in thickness between r cm. and 0*5 cm. It is 
usually, though not always, evenly levigated. Sometimes quite large fragments of gravel or 
grit arc visible in the break, but, as a general rule, the tempering material, gypsum from the 
‘ Hill of the Gypsadcs *, was powdered fine and appears as small white flecks.'* There is no 
example of tempering with sand or organic material. Very rarely sherds occur which are 
riddled on the inside surface, an appearance which is due to the disintegration of temper. 

The firing is not so good as in the later neolithic phases, but the febric docs not crumble. 
Surface colour may be black, grey, buff, or red. Some sherds have a dark inside surface and 
arc lighter outside, and the opposite, a darker exterior, occurs also, though seldom. Where 
such differences appear the break shows the core changing gradually from black or grey to 
red or buff, indicating that the surface colour is due to firing, not to the application of a slip. 
Sometimes where both surfaces are light, the core is dark through insufficient firing. Varia¬ 
tions of colour on the same surface, such as black blotches on buff, are common, and Me also 
probably due to irregular firing in the case of these early coarse wares, although a different 
explanation may account for the brighter ‘ rainbow * variegations on some of the fine wares. 

The proportion of dark and buff sherds is usually equal, and most are well burnished. 
One effect of this process is to produce a more determined colour, as may be seen when the 
tool was not passed evenly over the surface but left red scribbings on buff, or black on gr^, 
as in PLATE 29, a, 5. But a more thorough burnishing was the rule, and shiny black or bright 

red sherds arc plentiful. j . r 

Complete profiles of vessels arc difficult to reconstruct, owing to the shattered nature ot 
the material. Shapes may be classified under the following headings; except where there 
is a note to the contrary the type continues to be common in M.N. and L.N. 


Type I. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile 

By far the most common is a deep store-jar, fig. 4.1-3. Large examples with rim diamet^ 
of 30 cm., 40 cm., or even 50 cm. arc usual, although smaller types, often vnth somewhat 
thinner walls, and rim diameters of about 20 cm., arc not rare. Large vc^cal strap handles 
arc placed some distance below the rim, or, occasionally, on the nm. They do not project 
above it. No vessel is sufficiently preserved to show how many such handljs there were 
originally, but from the large number of handles among the sherds, it seems possible that there 
may have been two or four to each. Shallower bowls of various sizes arc also vciy common 
FIG. 4. 11, 13. The wall of the vessel may be thickened at the nm, no. 4. 12. Very small 
examples, fig. 4. 7, 8, may have been used as lamps or. possibly, for voUve purposes. 

» The lource of the cUy dso was probably in the iinincdUte vidnity. " PM I 37 . » la, MA XIX 151- 
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Typ€ 2. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Sides, fio. 4. 4, 5, 6, 19. 

These also arc common. Handles occur below or at the rim. Examples with rim 
dianietcrs of 30 cm. or more are usual, no. 4. 6 has a particularly fine bright red burnish, 
and is of a suitable size for a large drinking vessel. 


Type 3. CarinaUd Bowls, fio. 4. 15-18, 22, 23. 

These arc larger coarse examples of shapes which arc common in E.N. fine wares. In 
fabric and shapes the classes of coarse and fine ware merge imperceptibly into one another 
in E.N. Later the two classes are more sharply defined, and shapes such as these arc not 
found in coarse ware in M.N. and L.N., although some continue in fine ware. Even in E.N. 
coarse ware carinated bowls arc rare in comparison with the simpler types. 

Type 4. Carinated Bowls with Offset Rim, no. 4. 20, 21. 

These again arc found in coarse ware only in E.N., although in finer fabrics they arc 
fairly common in every phase. 

Type 5. Bowls with Incurved Rim, fig. 4. 14. 

There are only two examples of this from E.N. contexts.** In fig. 4. 9, 10 are shown 
open bowls, one with a thickened rim, which are intermediate between Types i and 5, and 
which are not as uncommon as the latter. 

Type 6. Deep Bowls or Jars Narrower at the Rim than at the Widest Diameter, fig. 5. 13-16. 

This and other closed shapes are much rarer than the open shapes of fig. 4. Strap 
handles placed vertically occur not far beneath the rim, which is often offtet or clubbed as 
in no. 5. 1-7, II. 

Type 7. Narrow-necked Jars, fio. 5. 8, 10, 12. 

The division between this shape and Type 6 is arbitrary, the distinguishing feature being 
a gourd-shaped neck as opposed to a mere thickening of the rim. 

Type 8. Funnel-rucked Jars, fig. 5. 9. 

These arc very much rarer in E.N. than later. 

Bases are all of the simple flattened type, probably very small in comparison with the size 
of the vessels to which they belonged, fig. 5. 17, 18. A few are concave, no. 5. 19.** 

There is a very pleasing variety in the handles, which fall into two main classes, the 
* wishbone * handle, no. 5a. and the strap handle, plate 29, a. 

FIG. 5a. I shows a simple arched handle with round or oval section, situated on the rim. 
This type seems to belong always to very large vessels of coarse fabric. There are many 
examples of it in E.N. I, in a slightly burnished grey or variegated brown-grey ware, and the 
type continues into M.N. and L.N. on vessels with an unbumished light grey or buff surface. 
Similar handles occur at Phaistos.** 

** B I 10,7th m.; D IV t, 5th m. There appear to have been no rounded bases. Fates, fig. 36, bottom centre. 
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Wishbone handles arc on the whole very common in E.N. but tend to become rarer later 
csp^ally as far as coarse ware is concerned. This is true even in the ease of the simpler 
varieties like no. 5<j. 5, 12, but is more noticeable in those like fio. 5a. 7, 13, with knob 
protuberances at their apex; one type has a rectangular flat-topped knob, and another a 
round one; these are found almost exclusively in E.N. I., and never occur later than E.N. II. 
The only more specialised type which begins early and persists is no. 5a. 8, with a long 
homed termination. 

The broad flat type with a double horn, no. 5U. 2, again is conflned to E.N. I. It is 
rare at Knossos, and has not been found elsewhere in Crete, although there are examples of 
the more ordinary types at Phaistos and at Magasa in East Crete. The smaller example of 
the same type, fig. 5^. 3, is from a mixed context “ but in a coarse burnished E.N. fabric, 
no. 5J. 4 is similar, but the shafts arc thinner and in section arc round instead of oval. The 
fabric is very coarse with large white grits and the surface colour irregular through poor firing; 
there are four of this type from datable E.N. I contexts, and three from uncertain contexts.** 
FIO. 5a. 6 probably belongs to the same group whether it was like fio. 5a. i but with a pointed 
apex, or like fio. 5a. 19. The latter was from a mixed context,” but in a coarse burnished 
variegated ware almost certainly E.N. I. 

Plastic decoration, and the plastic treatment of handles, arc characteristics of this earliest 
period. FIG. 5a. II, 17 are arched handles with the apex bent backwards underneath to 
make a better grip, or for decoration. They arc both from the same E.N. I context ** which 
yielded also fig. 5a. 14, the shaft of a wishbone handle with one edge dentated. fig. 5a. 15, 
16, too, have downward projections at their apex; the fint is firom a mixed context, and the 
second is E.N. I.*® 

Wishbone handles, some of them horned, occur in Early Bronze Age contexts at Thermi 
and Troy, but are usually attached beneath, not on the rim.** More exact parallels occur in 
Macedonia and in Thessaly from the Early Bronze Age onwards,*’ but these can have no 
direct connection with the Knossian examples, which are as far removed from them in time 
as in space. 

Large strap handles in coarse ware are very common at Knossos throughout every phase; 
three of these from E.N. I levels are illustrated in plate 29, a, 1-3. Some are slightly flanged,’ 
FIG. 9. 1, a characteristic E.N. I feature which might be put down to an accidental sagging 
of the clay before firing, save that in a limited number of somewhat finer sherds the same sort 
of treatment is obviously deliberate and decorative, fio. 9. 2-7, ii.” The fabric of these 
last, though not of the coarsest sort, is not so good as that of most of the fine wares. White 
gnts are ofien visible in the break, or even on the surface, which is usually an uneven grey 
or black with brown or buff patches, and well burnished. 

In the same medium coarse dark burnished ware are found horizontally perforated lugs, 
no. 5^. 1-3. Unperforated lugs, and small skeuomorphic or token handles were refine¬ 
ments usually reserved for fine ware, but fig. 54. 4, and fig. 5^. 6, are coarse. 

All these arc from E.N. I contexts, as is also the rare * nose-bridge ’ handle, plate 29, a, 4.** 


” L III 13. 


“ L ill ^ 

” h S V ‘ ^ ofWagm ‘ (Biiildin«s South of the Palace). 

M •’f I>hmutimdSeskh.fig$.i86-t^. 

« M ill V JnH m’. tK k’ t*** “ 3 , fth G I 5, M III 3, 4tb m., N V 3 respectively. 

M III 3, and m., there are only hve other examples of this type. ^ 
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2. Fine Burnished IVare 

This differs from the coarse ware only in its thinner walls, better levigation, and more 
careful burnish. Much highly burnished black or red ware might be classed as either coarse 
or fine, and it is not until a later period that the material falls more easily into the two separate 
categories. The colour is generally black, without a brown or reddish tinge, but where red. 



Fio. y.—S pouts, Ladles, Handles, etc., op Various Dates. 

buff, or yellow pieces do occur they are bright and clear, often of a brilliant red or warm 
orange.*® They are sometimes brightly variegated. Inside and outside surfaces are not 
necessarily the same colour, the inside bdng quite often darker. 

It is curious that where light or * rainbow * sherds occur, they seem to occur in quantity. 
This is especially noticeable in the material from the seventh, eighth, and ninth metres of 
Test Pit E 1 5, where nearly all the sherds, coarse and fine, seem to be discoloured in some way. 
Much of the material is an off-white shade, hardly met at all save in this instance. In the 
ninth metre of Test Pit BI lo, too, there is a large number of variegated sherds. Yet elsewhere, 
among sherds from the same depths, and with every other appearance of similarity, no red, 
light, or ‘ rainbow ’ colourings are found, e.g. in the seventh metre of Test Pit K II 5. Finally, 
there are from F I 12 two joining sherds with an abrupt change of colour along the line of the 
break. The best explanation, then, is that some factor such as a local conflagration might 

Professor Childe has already drawn attention to the presence of red and li^t-coloured sherds from the Ioia^ levels 
at Knossos, in bis article ‘ Neolithic Black Ware in Greece and on the Danube P 5.4 XXXVIl 31. 
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produce a red or whitish colour in sherds that had originally been dark. Whether they were 
all once dark^ it is impossible to be sure. 

None of the sherds is slipped, although in some cases the effect of burnishing was to cover 
the vessel with a hard coating of a different colour, which sometimes flakes off and has the 
appearance of a slip.*^ 

In the earlier phases shapes arc more diverse than they are later. But many types are 
usual from E.N. 1 until L.N., and these are listed here first under the same headings as for the 
coarse ware. Many intermediate shapes occur, and the division into types is, of course, 
arbitrary. The walls of some vessels are as little as o*i cm. or 0*2 cm. in thickness, but from 
their greater fragility these are nearly always so broken as to preclude reconstruction. 

Typt I. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile^ Fio. 6. 1-7. 

These include hemispherical bowls, shallow bowls, and small cups, all of which are very 
common. Many are furnished with small ribbon handles, horizontally perforated lugs, or 
dummy unperforated lugs. Some rims show the stumps of wishbone handles. 

Type 2. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profile, no. 6. S-18. 

These again are very common. Small ribbon handles and pierced lugs occur at or below 
the rim, or are represented by unperforated lugs. External beading of the rim, like that on 
FIO. 6. 11, is a feature found from ^e earliest stage. 

Type 3. CarinaUd Bowls, (a) Simple variety like fig. 6. 19-21. {b) Profiled variety like 
FIG. 6. 34-37. 

Both varieties may have small applied knobs as shown, and the second oflen has a handle 
from the rim to the carination, as shown in the incised examples, fig. i2 . 41, fig. 13, a. 1. 

Type 4. Bowls with Offset Rim, fig. 6. 22-33, 43 > 44 . 47 - 53 * 

These include a number of various shapes among which it is not profitable to make further 
divisions. Those with smaller diameters like fig. 6. 53 approximate to jars. fig. 6. 38-42, 
45, 46 form a separate group which is best mentioned here with the more complex types, 
although its rims may be plain. All these shapes may have handles ranging from the small 
pellet-like lug to the ribbon type. 

Type 6. Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowls like fig. 8 . 1-6. 

These and other closed shapes are always rare in comparison with the more open forms. 
There seems to be no difference in date between the variety with plain rim and small lug, 
fio. 8 . 1-4, and that with beaded rim and ribbon handle, pig. 8 . 5, 6 , both being predominantly 
E.N. types. 

Tvpe 7. Narrow-necked Jars, no. 8. 7-11, 16. 

These are rare in E.N. but become increasingly common later. Examples with wider 
diameter approximate to bowls like fio. 6. 41, 42. 

** For a detailed account of the bumithing process see Fewkes’ article * Neolithic Sites in the Moravo-Danubian 
Area ’ in BASPR XII 38. 
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Bases are of the simple flattened type or concave, fig. 8. 12-15. 

Certain variations of some of these shapes seem to be more characteristic of E.N. than of 
later phases, fig. 7. 

Type ifl. Open Bowls with Rounded Projile and Beaded or Slightly OJset Rim, fig. 7. 1-4. 

Note the great size of some of the largest in comparison with their thin walls. 

Type •^a. Carinated Bowls Wkt ?IG. 6 . 19-21. 

PIG. 7. 5-9 illustrates forms found repeatedly in E.N. contexts. Note again that some 
pieces arc from very large vessels, fig. 7. 14-16 shows the same type with a beaded rim. 

Type 4^2. Carinated Bowls with Offset Rim, fig. 7. 10-13, 19-29, 34. 

All these are open bowls with a markedly angular profile, and it is this type which is 
rarely found save in E.N. Those already shown in pig. 6 as common in E.N. and later arc 
very like them, but have on the whole more rounded profiles. 

Type 5. Bowls with Incurved Rim, fig. 7. 36. 

The only good example of this type in fine ware is firom an E.N. context.** fig. 7. 30, 31 
show a less open form intermediate between Types 5 and 6; these, too, are from E.N. contexts ** 
and are the only examples of their kind. 

Type 6. Deep Harrow-mouthed Bowls, fig^ 7. 32, 33, fig. 8. 1-6. 

This abo is predominantly an E.N. type, few examples occurring later; all the pieces 
illustrated are from E.N. contexts. 

FIG. 7. 17, 18, 35 show some of the few miniature vessels from E.N. contexts. 

The most usual handles arc smaller neater versions of the wishbone and strap types, fig. 
5<i, 10, PLATE 29, a, 6-10 occur in E.N. contexts.** Dawkins, in his account of the neolithic 
sherds at Magasa, mentions wishbone handles from small cups or ladles; at Knossos a few 
may have been from ladles, but it is clear from no. ^a. that most examples can only belong 
to large open bowls of some sort.** The other handles vary in size. Some of the smaller 
ones are delicate ribbons which rival those on Thessalian neolithic wares. Others arc merely 
horizontally perforated lugs. 

The usual type of unperforated lug is not, save for a few exceptions, like that on fig. y. 
6,** large enough to serve any practical purpose as a grip, but is a skeuomorph or token of a 
true handle. 

PLATE 29, fl, 1 1 is a small and very common variety which has the holes at each side but no 
passage through. At other times the handle is indicated by pinching up ridges in the wall 
of the vessel as in plate 29, a, 12,1 3, and various intermediate stages between this and the simple 

•* E III 17, a'so-s-yo m. 

** E I 4, 6to m., E I 5, 7th m. 

»* Pio. 5a, 10 from M III 3, irt m., plats 29, a, 6-10 all from III 9, 4th m. 

** It is obviously imponible to draw lectioiu of vessels from sherds with wishbone handlei, tioce the rising of the handle 
from the rim prevents the detennioation of the correct angle. ** L III 16. 
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pellet arc clear in plate 29, a, 14-17. The examples shown arc all E.N. I,*’ but each type 
continues until the end of L.N. The single and double pellets of plate 3 i, i , 2 are also E.N. I.“ 
(Compare plate 29, a, 15 with plate 31, 4 , 2, which is similar but in opposite relief.) Small 
oval lugs like plate 31, d, 25 arc not unknown in E.N. I, but the round type is more usual. 

Lastly, there is a quite different sort of horizontal lug, plate 30, a, 14, 22,^ which is, with 
certain types of plastic ornament, confined to E.N. I (sec p. 115). 


3. fVare wiiA Plastic Decoratioriy plate 29, b. 

The sherds which come under this category comprise a small but important group which 
has not been mentioned in previous publications. Yet they have a particular interest, since, 
as the pottery of the later neolithic phases seems to have developed at Knossos without a break, 
it is to the earliest styles that one must look for evidence of origin or foreign connections. 

Plastic ornament is found on sherds of the coarse or medium-coarse burnished type, 
coloured buff, brown, reddish, black, or grey; often white flecks arc visible in the break, the 
burnish very poor, and the colour buff with grey or black discolorations; i.e.y plastic ornament 
occurs on the most primitive ware. 


(a) Rows of PelUtSy plate 29, b, 1-5^’ (14 examples). 

Ail the datable examples are fi-om E.N. I levels. 

The ornament occurs immediately below the rims on sherds fix)m large vessels, plate 
29, by I is from a deep bowl or jar narrowed at the neck, like pig. 8. 16, but probably more open. 
The others, which arc larger and coarser, seem to be from narrow-necked or funnel-necked 
jars or bowls, this being in spite of the fact that these shapes are rare in E.N. contexts. 

The closest parallels arc from the Central Anatolian chalcoHthic moimd at BuyUk 
Gullucek, which has yielded bumished-ware sherds, including rims with rows of pellets arranged 
like ours, apparently from very similar shapes.** It is unlikely that certain other much less 
close parallels arc more than coincidental; these include the neolithic knobbed wares of 
Thessaly and Boeoda (in which the knobs arc not arranged in a zone beneath the rim) and 
the very coarse ‘ studded * or barbotine neolithic ware of Malta. One must always be careful 
not to accept too superficial resemblances as significant. 

(b) Large KnobSy plate 29, by 10-12, 15-18, plate 30, a, 16, 20 (18 examples). 

These occur singly, in threes, or in rows, and may be situated near the rim as in plate 29, by 
lOy 12, plate 30, dy i6, although the majority seem to be from lower down the vessel. 


(c) Curved Moiddings Combined with Scalloped RimSy plate 29, by 6-8, plate 30, a, 12 (27 
examples]. 

These occur on large open bowls and always have the same arrangement, the scallops 
being enclosed within the curve of the moulding. Sometimes the latter curves round to 
continue parallel with the rim, and broken fragments show that the complete ornament may 
have been U-shaped. Again, all the datable examples are from E.N. I contexts. 


” I II 9, 4th m., EI 



ist m., E 1 5, 7th m. 


contexu. 

6th m., E III 8, 7th m., 


XCV, fig. 29, evil, fig. 47, top 


I II 9 
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Other scalloped rims were possibly more fragmentary pieces of the same type, plate 29 , 4 , 

9 » 3 ®» *3 (3® examples). Some project horizontally as well as vertically, plate 29, 4 , 13, 

14, 30, fl, 15. 

(d) DerOaUd Rims, plate 29, 4 , 20, 30, a, 18 {5 examples). 

(e) Rlasiic Decoration m Imitation of Rope, plate 29, 4 , 19, 30, a, 21, no. y. 6 (9 examples). 

Examples of this vary in detail Although more common earlier they arc not so much 
confined to E.N. I as are the other types of plastic ornament. 

The applied strips on the two pieces shown on plate 29, 4 , 21,30, a, 19 may also represent 
rope, although here the intention is less obvious. 

(f) Unpierced HorizorUal Lugs, like plate 30, a, 14, 22 (15 examples). 

Some of these occur on the carinations of bowls like no. 7. 19, 22. 

(g) Miscellanea. 

PLATE 30, <j, 10, u arc the only neolithic pieces from the site with barbotine ornament. 
There arc two examples of perforated rim projections like plate 29, a, 18, fig. 9. 13. Another 
piece with an unusual treatment of the rim is shown in plate 29, a, 5; this and plate 30, a, 
17, 24 are the only known examples of their kind. 

Among these groups types (a) and (c), the rows of pellets and the scalloped rims with 
curved mouldings beneath, arc so distinctive that close parallels elsewhere would indicate 
some probable real connection: the larger knobs, the dentated rims, and the ropc-like mould¬ 
ings arc, of course, much less distinctive and their parallels in Aegean neolithic and Bronze 
Age contexts prevalent but unimportant. 

There arc in all 137 sherds decorated in these various ways. The evidence of their 
distribution is decisively in favour of an E.N. I date, as follows: 


(1) Beneath the cutting of the ‘ Domestic Quarter * .... 20 

(2) E.N. I levels of stratified Test Pits ...... 48 

(3) Other E.N. I contexts ........ 23 

(4) Undatable mixed contexts.43 

(5) M.N. contexts (all like plate 29, 4 , 15) . . . 3 
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Flanged or trumpet-ended strap handles of the types shown in pio. 9.2-7,9,11, plate 29, 4 , 
19, 20 also have an exclusively E.N. I distribution, and must be considered as belonging to 
this series. 

4. Incised Ware : the PointilU Style 

Throughout the neolithic period incised ware is no diSerent in fabric from the undccorated 
fine burnished wares. Save in a few very exceptional sherds of L.N. date, the patterns were 
always cut before firing. In many pieces they arc emphasised by a white chalky filling, or, 
very rarely, by red.** 

In E.N. I incision is rare. The theory that it did not exist at all in the earliest phases was 
** Cf. PM I 36, J. D. S. Fendlebury, AreJuuolagj ^QrHi, 37, note 2. 
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once justified by the study of certain Test Pits such as B I i, but cannot be held in the face of 
evidence from elsewhere (Test Pits B I lo, D VII 3, E I 5). 

A large proportion of the limited number of incised pieces known to come from E.N. I 
contexts arc decorated in the punctuated ribbon or poirUilU style, plate 30, a, b, c; and the 



Fio. 9.— Trumpeted Handles and Incised Bowls, E.N.i. (Scale 1/4.) 
stratigraphical evidence is that this type is much commoner now than later. Examples occur 


as follows: 

(i) Beneath the cutting of the * Domestic Quarter ’ . . .10 

(a) E.N. I levels of stratified Test Pits .21 

(3) Other E.N. contexts (not certainly E.N. I) 15 

(4) Undatable mixed contexts ....... 34 
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Designs include filled triangles, chevrons, chequers, and step-patterns, which arc combined 
occasionally with simple linear motifs as in plate 30, b, 7. 

Type I. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile, plate 30, a, i. 

The example illustrated had some sort of handle which rose above the rim, perhaps a 
wishbone handle. 


Type 2. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profile, plate 30, a, 4, 6, 30, b, 2, 4-9, 12, 19, plate 
30, c. 

A form best illustrated by the straight-sided flat-based mug of plate 30, f, claims as many 
as three-quarters of the poiniilU style sherds. Beaded, slightly everted rims are the rule, 
though plain rims are not unknown. Strap handles or horizontally perforated lugs are attached 
at the rim or lower on the wall. 

Types 3 and 4. Carinated Bowls, Bowls ivith Offset Rim. 

The example shown in plate 30, b, i has a small ribbon handle of the usual type. The 
handle in plate 30, a, 2 vs unique, roughly triangular in section and rising to a point above 
the rim. 


Type 6. Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowls or Jars, plate 30, a, 3, 9, 25, plate 30, b, 3. 

Most of these have beaded rims. 

PLATE 30, a, 7 shows poiniilU incision on the stump of a wishbone handle. 

Other styles of incised decoration on sherds fi’om E.N. I contexts arc illustrated in fio. 9. 
8, 10, 12, 14, 15, PLATE 30, a, 26, 30, b, 13-18; they need no description separate from that 
of E.N. II and M.N. inebed wares. 


Early Neolithic n 

Save in the stratified pits, it is hazardous to distinguish an E.N. II collection unless there 
are enough sherds to justify a conclusion drawn from the absence of plastic and poirUilU 
ornament. The following information therefore is based solely on the Test Pit material. 

I. Coarse Burnished Ware 

Where an E.N. II stage can be recognised the firing and Icvigation of the coarse wares 
show some improvement on those of E.N. I; variations of colour on the same surface no longer 
occur, and large white grits of tempering material are less often visible in the break. Highly 
burnished black or bright red sherds are usual, but there is already a tendency for the number 
of these to decrease, while the less well-bumishcd buff or grey wares increase proportionately. 
Neither here nor in E.N. II fine ware is it possible to define much change in the shapes of 
vessels. Plastic decoration, flanged handles, and some E.N. I types of wishbone handle no 
longer occur, although the simpler types like Fio. 5a. 5, 12, continue to be common and there 
arc some examples of the knobbed and homed varieties. 
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2. Fine Burnished Ware 

The fabric is the same as in E.N. I with the vast majority of sherds dark surfaced and the 
remainder buff, red, or variegated. The burnish is very good, but as yet only a very few 
pieces are rippled. Shapes and handles remain the same. 

3. Incised Ware 

The pointilU style of incised ornament has been described separately, since, as I have 
tried to show in the section on stratigraphy, it is most common in the lowest levels No other • 
group of incised sherds is so separate in style or in context until L.N., when certain new 
techniques and designs are employed on a small number of pieces. If we exclude these the ^ 
remaining large body of incised sherds, mainly of E.N. II and M.N. date, but beginning in 
E.N. I and extending into L.N., may conveniently be described together. j 

\ 


I 


Fio. 9a. — Incised Bowl in Iraklion Museum. 

The Test Pit diagrams show that whereas rippled ware begins to be common suddenly 
(the featiu'e taken as the criterion of M.N. date), incised decoration, on the other hand, has 
its roots in E.N. I and is firmly established in E.N. 11 ; indeed, it seems that in the period 
immediately before the full emergence of the rippled style, incised ware is possibly already 
as common as it ever subsequently became (Test Pits B I i, E I 5). 

The shapes favoured arc those from the fine ware repertoire, pigs. 6 and 8, which most 
readily lend themselves to the exhibition of ornament on their outside surfaces. Inside surfaces 
were never incised, which meant that plain wide-open bowls were rarely chosen. Nor arc 
there any further examples of the once usual straight-sided mug like plate 30, f, save for the 
E.N. II base fragment plate 31, j, 16.** The following types therefore arc the most usual. 

Type 3. CarinatedBowlsi fig. 9. 14, fig. 90, no. 12. 41, fig. i3<i. i, fig. 13^. 8. 

Type 4. Rounded and Carinated Bowls and Jars with Offset Rim, fig. 9. 8, 15, fig. io. 1-7, fig. 13a. 
2-6, PLATE 30, b , 14, 16, 17, PLATE 3I, fl, II, I4, I5, I7. 

C IV 3, 3rd m. 
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Examples of incised strap handles are shown in fio. 12.41, fig. 136. 8, plate 31, a, 1-5. 
The only instances where incised decoration occun on the shafts of wishbone handles other 
than the pointiUi example already quoted (plate 30, a, 7) arc two examples from E.N. H 
contexts plate 30, 10,11, and a homed wishbone handle like fig. 5a. 9, decorated with large 

dots, from a mixed context^* 




Fio. 10.—Incised Bowls, E.N. II. (Scale 1/4.) 


The motifs arc as a general rule rectilinear. Some patterns arc repeated again and again, 
while others occur only once. The most usual groups, found at every stage and particularly 
common in M.N. contexts, consist of: 

(aj Long limSjjoinid at regular intervals by short lints or dashes^ on one or both sides^ fig. 10. 
2, 4, 5, 7, FIO. 12. 41, fig. 13a. 2, FIO. 13^. 8, PLATE 30 by 10, II, l6, PLATE $1, a, 2, 8, II. 

*• E I 5, 5th m., D IV I, 3rd m. L III ao. 
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This is the most common motif found on strap handles, where it is arranged vertically. 
Elsewhere it is usually arranged horizontally as in the above examples, but there are two 
notable exceptions where the lines are diagonal, fig, 9.10 (E.N. I) and plate 30, b, 13 (E.N. 
II). Evans has suggested that this motif may sometimes be the stylised representation 
of a plant or tree,*’ and in a few cases the lines are so irregular as to support this theory, 
PLATE 31, a, 1 (M.N.), 6 (of uncertain date). 

(b) CombinatWTis of plain or hatched triangles^ often pendent from the rim, pig. 10. i, 2, 6, 
FIG. 13a. 3-5, PLATE 30, b , II, 14, 16, PLATE 31, a, 3,4, I4-16, PLATE 32, a, 3, 4, 10. 

(c) Hatched rectangles or chequers, fig. 13a. i, 6, fig. 13^. 7, 8, plate 31, a, 17. 

(d) Hatched diamonds, fig. 13a. 2, fig. 136. 9. 

Simpler rectilinear patterns are decidedly rarer, and sherds on which they occur can 
frequently be referred to E.N. I or E.N. II. 

(a) Zigzags , arranged singly or in parallel lines, fig. 9. 15 (E.N. I), no. 10. 3, 5 
(both E.N. II), FIG. 13^. 9 (L.N.), plate 30, i, 7 (E.N. I), 13 (E.N. II), plate 31, a, 5, 
16 (both E.N. II). 

(b) Groups ofshortparallelUnes,Fio.g.B (E.N. 1 ). 

(c) Step patterns, fig. 9. 12, plate 30, b, 15 (E.N. I). 

(d) Chevrons, fig. 10. 2, 6, 7 (all E.N. II), plate 31, a, 9 (E.N. I). 

Other designs include patterns made up of dots (not enclosed in ribbons as in the pointilU 
style) which occur in the earlier phases but become particularly common in L.N., e.g., plate 30, b, 
17 (E.N. I), PLATE 31, a, 12 (L.N.), 17 (M,N.) and several on plate 32, a, b (all L.N.). The 
only known example of a curvilinear motif is ^at of plate 30, a, 27 from an uncertain context. 
Excised designs arc illustrated in fig. 9. 14 (E.N.), plate 31, a, 16 (E.N. II) and plate 32, a, 9 
(L.N.). 

As was the case among certain Mesopotamian, Syrian, and Egyptian prehistoric wares, 
so in Crete these patterns may once have had a symbolic meaning; this is perhaps more to be 
suspected when they are complex and asymmetric as in plate 30, b, 7,13, plate 31, a, 6-8, 16, 
which, it should be noted, are all of E.N. date. A large number of the designs, too, copy the 
stitching on leather vesseb, and one L.N. sherd seems to represent not only the stitches but 
the holes at the end of them, plate 32, b, i8.^« 


Middle Neolithic 

I. Coarse Grey-buff Ware, without High Burmsh 

The tendency, already observed in E.N. II, to discontinue the practice of burnishing 
coarse ware, becomes pronounced in M.N. Where this phase is most fully documented, in 
the third metre of Test Pit K II 5 in the north-eastern sector of the mound, only a quarter 
of the coarse sherds have any polish at all, and this is of the light * scribbled * type, where the 
tool left part of the original dull surface untouched, plate 31, b, 17, 22. The black and red 
colours produced by thorough bumbhing arc therefore rarer and an indeterminate colour 
between grey and buff predominates. A possible explanation b that the effect of bumbhing 
was to decrease the porosity of badly fired vessels; the surface clay b hardened by the pressure 
of the instrument so that a kind of outside skin b formed, sometimes called a mechanical slip; 

« PM I, fxg. 9. 

** From B II 6; ct. BtiUUn XII, p]. XCIII, fig. 25, bottom right, pi. CV, fig. 45, bottom right, d. CVIII, fig. 48. 
24, 27. Compare also thij., pi. XC, %. J7. 202 with the pattern illustrate by Evans in PM I, fig. 8.3. 
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perhaps, as methods of firing improved, burnishing became less necessary from a utilitarian 
point of view and so was abandoned for large storage vessels, whereas it was kept on the finer 
pots for aesthetic reasons until it was replaced by black * glazed * paint. 

One small group of sherds, none of which is burnished, has a white or yellow-white slip, 
applied usually to the outside surface only. 

Although often unburnished, M.N. coarse ware is normally neatly finished, smooth and 
without striations or marks left by * wiping 

Shapes are essentially much the same as before, figs. 4 and 5, but some once rare types 
become much more common, and little differences can be observed in the sections; fio. i i 
shows a selection of M.N. and L.N. types, for, although fabric altered again in L.N,, there was 
little further change in the shapes. 

TjPt I. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile^ fig. ii. 1-4. 

Although tapered rims like those of fig. 4 continue to be common, a striking characteristic 
of M.N. coarse ware is the large number of squared rims, which become as common as the 
earlier type. 

fio, II. i is a section of the largest fragment of a store-jar found in the Stratigraphical 
Museum. It is from a LJ^. context,** but the fabric is M.N. in appearance. Such large 
store-jars, equipped with strap handles, remain the most common vessels at Knossos throughout 
the whole neolithic period.*® 

Tjfpe 2. Str<dgki-sided Open Bowls, some with squared rims, fig. i i, 5, 6. 

"Types 5 and 6. Bowls wiUi Incurved Rim, and Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowls, no. ii. 7, 14—16. 

These persist in coarse ware into M.N. and L.N., although th^ are no longer found in 
fine ware. They remain very rare, especially the open type with incurved rim, fig. h. 14. 
Similar large store-jars have been found at the Koumaro Cave in the Akrotiri east of Canca, 
and one of them is now to be seen restored in the Canca Museum. The^ cave material is 
thought to be L.N. Other smaller bowls with incurved rim are characteristic of the Early 
Bronze Age of Troy and Thcrmi, the Cyclades, Macedonia, and the Greek peninsula. But 
the distribution of such a feature must not be taken too seriously, as it is an obvious and easy 
device to prevent liquid slopping out of a large container. 

Type 7. Narrow-necked Jars, fio. ii. 8-13, 17, i8,32. 

This shape, rare in E.N., becomes increasingly common in M.N. and L.N, Squared 
rims are often found, as in the open bowk. The very narrow-necked examples are not unlike 
gourds in shape, and would have been admirable for carrying water, although none of them 
has a spout. 

Type 8. Funnel-necked Jars, Jars with Offset Rims, fig. ii. 19-28. 

This was even more rare than the preceding type in E.N., but now becomes common, 
although closed vessels are never as numerous as open forms. Diameters vary exceedingly. 
Taper^ rims are the rule. 

Some sixteen pieces, mainly from M.N. contexts, have clubbed rims like fig. ii. 29-31. 
Other vessels of completely uncertain shape have large out-turned horizontal nms like fig. i i . 

4 * III 7. »• PMU 10. 
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33 and 34; these may be like the large basin fragment from Phaistos,** but their rim diameter 
is strangely small, no. ii. 35 is a plate, or possibly a baking platter, in very coarse variegated 
unbumished fabric, from an L.N. context.®* 

True wishbone handles are very rare in coarse unbumished fabrics, although in medium 
coarse wares, which do retain some burnish, such types as no. 5a. 5, 8, 12 persist, and a new 
type, FIG. 5a. 9 becomes very popular.®* fig. 5a. 18 is from a mixed context,®® but the fabric 
is typically M.N. 

The arched handle, pig. 5a. i, however, is found in completely unbumished coarse ware, 
and still occurs commonly as late as L.N., when wishbone handles became still rarer than 
in M.N. 

Large coarse strap handles, no longer inclined to be flanged, outnumber every other 
type of handle by about ten to one. 

There are several examples of a new type of lug, a rectangular, rounded or pointed pro¬ 
jection of the rim, no. 5*. 5-8, 13.®* (The only earlier example at all like these, fig. 9. 
13, is on fine ware.) Some call to mind the swinging rim ofone of the bowls from the Koumaro 
Cave.®* Nearly all the examples at Knossos are in a coarse pink, buff, or grey fabric, without 
burnish, or scribble-burnished. There are only two examples which arc perforated, and these 
arc also unusual in their fabric, fig. 5A. 13 being dark and well burnished, and fig. 5^^. 7 rough 
and completely unsmoothed. 

Another new type of handle in coanc ware is that showm in no. 5^. 9 and fig. iq. 40, 
a loop on the rim. Examples come from both M.N. and L.N. contexts.®’ In some there is 
an aperture through, and in others not. 

Finally, there is one example of a horizontal lug with two vertical perforations, no. 5^. 
10,®® in fairly coarse buff ware, with a slight burnish on the outside surface; the inside is 
rougher and the sherd is probably from a small, narrow-necked jar. 


2. Fiiu Burnished Ware^ and Rippled Ware^ fig. 12 

In Icvigation and firing much M.N. fine ware is no different from the best of the earlier 
fine wares. Walls of vessels arc perhaps on the whole thinner, and there is a sharper definition 
between fine ware and coarse ware than hitherto. Most of the shapes shown in figs. 6 and 8 
persist without perceptible alteration, although certain varieties of them gain in popularity 
while others lose. The following two are very common. 

Type 2. Open Bowls with Splayed Profile, fig. 6. 15-18. 

Type 3 ^. Carinated Bowls, fig. 6 . 34 - 37 * 

A few of these have unusual angular rims, fig. 12. 21-23. A rim like 21 occurs in the 
Koumaro Gave material in West Crete, where it is thought to be L.N. or sub-neolithic.®* 


Very small vessels become more common, and include not only little saucers which 
probably had an ordinary practical use, but neatly made miniature examples of more complex 
shapes which were probably for votive purposes, since some, like fig. 12. 24, arc perforated 


*• K II 4,0-1 10 m. 
E III II 


“ Ftitos, fig. 42. 

“ Gomp&re PM I, fig. 7 » 3 » — ■ 

•• E I ^rd m., E III I7, o-a ao xn., L III 19, L IV 3, K JI 4, f in « K II t 

•• Fortin nuJKftUx, pi. la. G I. _ ^ ‘ Including E II 6. E III 3, K « 5,4th 

*•011 5,^3 m. (probably mixed M.N. and L.N.). ** F«rsehingen at/Krtlc, pi. J I, Ba. 


ra. etc. 
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Fio. 12. —Bowls, Bases, Miniature Vessels, etc., M.N. (Scale 1/3.) 
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for suspension.*® Others arc the size of a small modern tea>cup, and may possibly have been 
drinlung vessels. Various shapes, all of which occur in M.N. contexts, are shown in fig. 12. 

25-31* 

The small carinated bowl with oflBet rim, fio. 12. 32, is interesting in view of the apparent 
prevalence of a similar form at Phaistos.** A second example from Knossos, even more like 
the Phaistos type, was unfortunately too broken for a section. 

There is no strict division between fine plain burnished ware and fine rippled ware 
(plate 31, A, 23,24) the striking appearance of which is well known from previous publications; 
indeed, it seems that much of the unrippled material in contexts of this date is from the un¬ 
decorated bases and offret rims of vessels of which the bodies were rippled. Some sherds 
have a slight almost imperceptible ripple. The undulating surface was effected by heavy 
pressure on the polishing tool, and catches the light more than surfaces burnished in the 
ordinary manner. The technique is obvious enough, and there is no need to assume connec¬ 
tions between the various neolithic peoples who practised it. At Knossos the grooves arc 
nearly always arranged in straight vertical lines, save in a few cases where they are diagonal 
in curved lines. 

A pile of rippled sherds of M.N. date usually assumes a more homogeneous colour of 
brownish black than does a similar pile of E.N. date, but jet black, light brown, buff, red, 
yellow, and brightly variegated colours are not unknown. Rippling was employed most 
often on the finer vesseb, that is those with walls not more than 0-5 cm. thick, but it 
is occasionally found on coarser pieces with walls as much as o*8 cm. to 1*2 cm. thick; these 
are more often light brown or red in colour than dark.** 

Rippled vessels arc never decorated with incised patterns, although it will be noted from 
the sections on fio. la that many of the rims which were beaded or oflfect in E.N., are now 
marked off by a single incised line just below the rim on the outside, where beading would 
have ended. 


Types 2 and ^h. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profile and Carinated BowlSy fig. i 2. i-i 5. 

One cannot draw a fast line between the splayed and carinated varieties, which are by 
far the most common of rippled ware forms, and claim between them ninety per cent of the 
examples; there are hundreds of rims which correspond closely with those illustrated, the 
degree of uniformity and standardisation being much greater than among the varied shapes 
ofE.N. 

Rippling normally covers the outside surface only, with perhaps a small band just inside 


« CT. PM I 37 , fig- 6- 4 . 6, 7 - 

A/y4XIXi59if., fig. 23. 

'* The prolific third metre 6 t Test Pit K 11 5 illustrates many of these points, and shows also the rarity of incised as 
against rippled ornament when both were at their height. 


r. Various coanc wares with little or no bunmh 
3. Fme burnished wares, black, brown, or red 
Rippled wares 

a. Fine black or dark brown 

b. Fine chestnut brown 

€. Fine red, orange, yellow . 
d. Fine brightly vari^ted • 
t. Coanc black ..... 

/. Coarse brown .... 

i . Coarse red ..... 

. Wishbone bandies .... 


1,640 sherds. 
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4. Incised wares. (None of the pointUli style). 
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the rim. But there arc some dozen exceptional pieces; fio. 12. 5, 6 are not rippled on the 
outside, but have rippled bands (the width indicated by brackets) on the inside; fig. 12. 14 
is rippled on the outside and on the inside as far down as the carination; fio. 12. ig has only 
a very narrow band of rippling on the flattened top of the rim; fig. I2. 20 is rippled on the 
outside as far as the carination and on the inside as far as the incised line which marks off the 
rim. 

Type 6. Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowl with Beaded Rimy fig. 12. 17. 

(Alternatively, this may be classed under Type 4, p. 111 above, fig. 6. 45.) 

Type 7. Narrow-necked Jarsy fig. 12. 18. 

These are more common than in E.N. 

Type 8. Funnel-necked Jars. 

Although there are no examples of this shape complete enough to give sections, broken 
pieces show clearly that some unrippled offset rims were fh>m jars or.bowls with rippled bodies. 
Since the sherds were very thin at the angle of the rim to the body, it is not surprising that 
all of them are broken (rf. pig. 14. 12-18). 

FIG. 12. 16 shows one of two flat-bottomed cups which cannot be brought under the type 
headings. 

The bases shown in fig. 8. 12-15 continue, and the concave variety becomes commoner. 
Types where the angle of the side to the base is less oblique seem to occur more often than 
before, fig. 12. 33, 34. A new type is introduced where the line of the wall is concave, 
FIG. 12. 36, 37. 

There are also examples of a type, usually small in diameter, where the side of the vessel 
is at right angles to the base, or approximately so, fig. 12. 35, 38. These are often without 
polish on the inside, and their use is hard to determine. They may be legs, but if so it is strange 
that no sherds illustrate the junction of such legs to larger pieces. They may be parts of 
votive vessels.** One has incised decoration of vertical lines. 

Wishbone handles are rarer than in E.N., but types like fig. ^a. 9, 10 are still by no means 
unusual and may be rippled. Ribbon handies and tubular lugs are very common; they are 
always left unripplcd, although they often occur on the walls of rippled vessels; a new elegant 
waisted type is introduced fig. 5^. 12, 14.** Small token handles like that shown on 
PLATE 29, a, 11 become flve times more popular than before, and are especially common on the 
rippled splayed or carinated bowls which are so characteristic of this phase, fig. 12. 1-3, 9, 
10, 12. Their purely decorative value is well demonstrated by the fact that now and in L.N. 
they appear in vertical or diagonal rows as well as isolated examples, plate 31, 10-12 and 

fio. 13^. 5.** (The holes have been filled with white powder for the photograph.) 


Late Neolithic 

1. Coarse IVare with Striated Surface 

As has already been pointed out, the coarse ware characteristic of L.N. at Knossos is a 
red ‘ wiped * ware. It is best known from the numerous probes in the West and Central 

« FiWI, fig. 6, a. « Cf. mi, fig. 7, 14. ** F II8, L I 2,o-i-€om., L III 19. 
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(i) L.N. Decorated Sherds, and a Reconstruction or One 
Fig. 13.—(fl) Incised Bowls and Jars, M.N. (Scale 1/2.) of the Legged Receptacles. (Scale 1/4.) 
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Co^, where there is good evidence that it antedates the first E.M fine wares, and it is found 
in four of the Test Pits; in the first metres of pits B I i and K II 5 it appears also in its other 
role as the normal coarse ware accompanying E.M. fine wares. 

Although easily distinguishable from M.N. buff and grey smoothed wares, it represents 
a development from, rather than a break with, the earlier tradition. Now very few of the 
pieces are black or grey, firing having improved so that it is possible to bake a fabric brick red 
t^oughout Its core. It is no longer necessary to finish off the surface of kitchen wares care¬ 
fully, and tht pots arc simply wiped with a cloth or stiff brush before firing and left unsmoothed 
so that stnations arc clearly visible. 

As in the earlier phases, shapes of vessels are more suitable for storage than for cookine 
over a fire. There arc no innovations with regard to details of form. Funnel-necked jars 
become more common, but an open shape like fio. ii. i remains by far the most usual t^e 
Large strap handles are very common. Wishboile handles arc no longer found. 

The neolithic coarse ware recognised at various other sites in the island all resembles this 
category, and the * sub-neolithic * Trapeza ware of Lasithi is a special development of it.« 


2. Firu Bumisked Ware and Rippled Ware, pig. 14 

As has ^cady been shown in the section on stratigraphy, rippled ware begins to decrease 
in quantity before the arrival of the coarse red wiped ware which is our best criterion of L.N 
® ^ predominant there is hardly any rippling of'thc fine wares 

at all. The description of M.N. rippled wares given above applies to what few L.N. rippled 
pieces there are. 

The remaining fine ware, similar as it is to undecorated fabrics of E N and M N date 
may usually be distinguished from them. Improved technique in firing results in a biscuit 
burnt Dn(i r^ throughout its core as in contemporary coarse ware. The effect of burnish 
on tlm reddish surface is to produce a chestnut-brown colour or a deep red or wine shade 
which seems to show through from beneath the burnish.*’ Some pieces are buff orange 
or light red, and many sherds have a red-flushed rim.« Rainbow sherds no longer occur so 

often. Only a very small proportion of the fine ware is left completely without burnish like 
the coarse ware. 


Apart from the introduction of spouts, which include both the bridge spout and the teapol 
vanety, plato 32, a, 24, 25, no. y. i-3,*» there are no startling innovations with regard 
to shapes. The question of * fruit-stands * and raised bases is reserved for a special section.) 
^hd feet like plate 32, a, 26 and plate 32, b, 7 occur, but it is not clear whether these arc 
Irom vessels or from ammal figurines. 

Much of the fabric is very fine with thinner walls than in E.N. or M.N. The convention 
of su^tituting an incised line for external beading continues. Most of the shapes shown in 
FIGS, b and 8 persist, though certain variations arc more typically L.N. than others. 


Tjfpe I. Open Bowls with Rounded Projile, riG. 14. 1-8. 

are finer and on the whole shallower than before, no. 14. 7 has internal beading 
of the nm a fcat^e which occurs three times only in L.N. contexts,’® but which is a charac- 
tcrwtic of E.M. ^it-stands * and bowls {cf. pig. 16. i, 2). fig. 14. 8 with external beading 
IS from a very shallow saucer.* 



fig. 3 x. 


\ 




I 


•• 5^.4 XXXVII 31. 

» From B I 1$, 2-60-3-60 m. 
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Types 2 and 3A. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profile^ and Carinated Bowls, as in pio. 12. 
9 - 15 * 

These common M.N. types continue in L.N. contexts^ where they are occasionally found 
rippled. Some have angular rims like those shown in fig. 12. 19-23. The handled cup, 
FIG. 14. ig occurs only once.’* 

Type 5. Bowl with Incurved Rim. 

FIG. 14. 9 is the only example.’* 

Type 7. Narrow-necked Jots, fig. 14. 10, ii. 

These become very much more common than before. The lower part of the vessel may 
have been rounded, or carinated like an example from the Gave of Eileithyia, near Amnisos.’^ 

TypeZ. Funnel-necked Jars, fig. 14. 12-18. 

These also become much more common in L.N. 

Miniature vessels arc common as in M.N., fig. 14. 21-23. 

Bases continue to be like those of figs. 8 and 12, and there are two examples of a new type 
with a very thick wall at the angle, fig. 14. 20. 

Wishbone handles are rare, but examples like fig. 5a. 10, 20, piate 32, a, 11, 14 are not 
unknown; strap and ribbon handles of all the types found in M.N. contexts continue to 
be very common (plate 32, a, 2, 20, 21, plate 32, b, 2-6, 2i), and two L.N. sherds have rows 
of such handles as a kind of ornament, pio. 5A. 11, plate 31, b, g.’* The minute token handle 
of PLATE 29, a, 11 continues to be as common as in M.N, (plate 32, a, 7), and there is now a final 
degeneration where it is represented by incised dots and dashes with or without a very small 
pinched-up knob. These perfunctory imitations do not occur before L.N. but are now common, 
PLATE 31, A, 5, 6 , PLATE 32, a, 8, 17,23, PLATE 32, A, 14. Thc miniature pot decorated with two 
dummy handles, fig. 13A. 5, plate 31, A, 10, also is from a L.N. context.” Some sherds are 
decorated with small triple knobs, plate 31, A, 3, 4.’* The horiaontally perforated oval pellet, 
plate 31, A, 25, is from a mixed M.N.-L.N. context.” 

Finally, there are one or two examples of a quite different type of handle, a lug with a 
double vertical perforation like plate 32, A, 20*® {cf. fig. 5A. 10). Thc sherd comes from 
a closed shape of some sort since the inside surface is rough, and both shape and handle seem 
to lead on to E.M. types. There arc parallels from Troy.®' 

^ From E III 2i, lit m. 

^ From C III i, lit m. 

*< PAE 1930,9s, fc. 5. 

** There are only three examples of the particular type shown in no. 50. 90 , plate 3a, e, 14; only one, plats 39,«, 14 
it from a certain L.N. context, I ll 7; no. 5a. 90 (Qlustrated also by Evans, PM I, hg. 7, 1) and the thinl example are 
from mixed contexts of uncertain date. 

** From K II 4, 0-1-zo m., F I 9. 

»» F II 8. 

** The illustrated pieces are from mixed contexts: but of thc five other examples of the typw at least three are certainly 

L.^. 

See p. 114, note 39. 

From G It 9, o-9V-0'53 ® znixed L.N. and E.M. context, but the fabric appears neolithic rather than E.bf.; 

for the context of no. 5I. 10 see p. 193. note 58; there is also a third exzunple of the type in a neolithic fabric from 
an uncertain context. 

“ Tr^ I, pi. 937, 30, pi. 246, 96. 

K 



•Bowls, Jars, and Miniature Vessels, L.N. (Scale 1/3.) 
Fio. 15. —Raised Bases, E.N.-L.N. (Scale 1/3.) 

16. —‘Fruit Stands* and Bowls, E.M. (Scale 1/3.) 
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3. Duorated Ware 

No less conspicuous than the decrease in the number of decorated sherds in L.N. is a change 
in their character wluch is best defined as the decline of the boldly executed, uniform incised 
style of M.N., accompanied by half-hearted experiments with new techniques, many of which 
seem unsuccessful and degenerate in comparison. 

(a) Incised Ware. 

Some pieces are indistinguishable fi'om E.N. II and M.N. incised wares, fio. i$ 6 . 8, 9, 
P1.ATE 32, a, 2-4, xo. Others arc decorated with painstaking, almost finicking, care, but the 
general effect is often mean, since the designs, usually dots or the ‘ plant motif* in this case, 
are too small, plate 32^ a, 13,19,22,27,28, plate 32, A, 15. Patterns made up of dots or oval 
impressions in strings or panels or covering large surfaces become more common than before, 
PLATE 31, a, 12, PLATE 32, a, 6 , 16, PLATE 32, A, II, 12, 17, 19, 21; examples include strings 
of dots on ribbon handles. 


(b) Scratched Ware. 

A very small group of sherds has simple designs which are scratched after firing, plate 
31, a, 18, PLATE 32, a, i8.»* 


(c) Grooved Ware without Burnish, plate 31, b, 18, 19, plate 32, i, i.** 

A rather larger group is decorated with broad, shallow grooves made before firing. The 
pink or grey fabric of such pieces is usually smoothed, but is often left entirely unburnished, 
and, since inside surfaces arc sometimes even rougher, closed shapes arc to be presumed. 
The grooves may be irregular, but often form herring-bone and chevron patterns reminiscent 
of pieces from Troy and Thcrmi.*^ 

The fragment with small excised triangles (a technique well known in early Cycladic 
contexts) is also unbumished, plate 32, a, 9 and may best be mentioned here.®* 


(d) Incised Ridges, plate 31, b, 7, 8, 20, 21, plate 32, a, I2.« 

Fifteen sherds have vertical ridges incised with a line of dots or short strokes on either side. 
This may well be a skeuomorphic rendering of rope or, more probably, of the scams and 
stitches of leather vessels. Save for plate 31, b, 20, which has only a single line of incisions, the 
group is markedly uniform. 


(e) J^oomorpkic Lugs Attached on the Rint, fig. 13^- i” 4 » pi^te 32, a, i, plate 32, b, 12, 13. 

The four pieces illustrated, a fifth already published by Evans," and two others now in 
the Ashmolcan Museum collection, not unlike fig. 13^. 1, arc the only examples of this type. 
FIG. 13*. 2-4 arc from L.N. collections the contexts of the others arc unknown, fig. 13*. 4 
seems to be the model of a woman in the same manner as the well-known figurines.®* The 


" From D XIII, lit m., III 7; there *re five other examplei all 
•» From L III 9, L III 3, (both mixed contexu), F I 3,0-0-45 “»• 


from certain L.N. contexts. 

(I..M.); of fifteen other examples, fourteen are from 


3^pl. 249,31: Therm pi. IX 503, pi. XIII 565, pi. XIV a. 

•• ptAii 31, 30 frt^eStexu of uncertain date; mats 31, A, 7,31, plats 33, «, I3 from L.N. contexts (C III i, 

tit m., D X^ 3 ,1 II 5); often other examples, six arc from L.N. and four from uncertain awtexU. 

•’’PAf I, fig. II, sa, sb. ^ ^ 

•* B II 6 (mtruahre L.N. with M.M.); B I 13, 8-6-3-6 m., I II 3. 

•• AJA LV isi ff. 
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othcre appear to be heads of animals like those known from BUyUk Gullacek and from other 
sites in Ajriatolia.*® 

(f) Horizontal Cormgation^ plate 32, by 16, 22. 

There arc about a dozen examples of this technique all from L.N. contexts,” It seems to 
occur only on the ofifeet rims of fine burnished ware bowls or jars. The corrugations were 
made, no doubt, with the burnishing implement which was used also for ordinary rippling, 
but the effect resembles that of rippled pieces from Phaistos rather than anything found 
hitherto at Knossos.®* 

(g) Pattern Bumishy plate 31, i, 14-16, no. 5c. I2. 

The earliest and most complete example, fio. 5c. 12, is part of a bowl with offset 
rim and four small horizontally perforated lugs, well burnished with a reserv^ pattern of 
vertical stripes; its context is probably though not certainly E.N.,” and the piece therefore 
lies apart from the main series. 

The other illustrated examples arc from apparently pure L.N. contexts,” although the 
possibility that they arc single E.M. intrusions cannot be altogether excluded. They are 
from the rims of open bowls with rounded, straight, or splayed sides. The decoration, of re¬ 
served vertical stripes in each case, is on the outside in plate 3 i , i, i 4, i 6, and inside in plate 3 i , ft, 
15. Several similar examples come from mixed L.N, and E.M. contexts, and there arc more 
from other E.M. levels.” The technique is known at other sites, including Phaistos, and, 
notably, the E.M. cave sites of Eileithyia, Pyrgos, and Arkalokhori.” One E.M. sherd from 
Knossos has a pattern-burnished spiral like that on the complete * fruit-stand * from the last 
named site, and there are in E.M. other new arrangements of horizontal and diagonal stripes 
and lattices burnished on reserved panels. 


Miscellanea 

The non-ceramic * small finds * published by Evans, which include axes, obsidian, and 
bone implcmcnu, perforated shells, etc., have no need of further description, and since the 
present concern is with pottery only, it is not proposed to catalogue them here. Two hitherto 
unpublished stone objects, however, are deserving of special mention, plate 32, a, 29 shows 
a perforated schist amulet or polishing implement which was in a mixed L.N. and E.M. context 
beneath the Central Court (I II2). plate 32, ft. 9, the base fragment of a steatite vessel with 
grooved ornament (estimated diameter of base 3 cm.) was from Test Pit B I 13, 2-6o-3*6o m., 
a context which is mainly neolithic but with a few E.M. and M.M. intrusions. 

Clay objects, such as spindle-whorls and the important Knossian neolithic figurines, have 
been described in detail by Evans,” and more recently by Dr. S. Weinberg.” There arc in 
addition to these a small number of unpublished legs and feet which are more probably broken 
from figurines than from vessels These include four examples like plate 29 , o, 21 in black 
burnished fabric, all from different E.N. I contexts.” plate 29 , a, 22 . also E.N. I,>« is from an 


» BtUtUn XII, pi. XCII, fig. 22.8. [MjomiUsdtEtoKdaASu 105, fig. 96. P. 2 !XXin ii2(r., fig. 2. 14. 15, fi^mHanay 

I 13, 2-6-3-6 m., E III i, i« m., KI 2, oao-i nj.,Kl 4, i« m., K II 4, o-i i m. 

•* Futas, fig. 36 centre, f^. 45. “ D IV I ^I^nnel part of Tett Pit . 

»• k»toj,pl.SciI,?o^Ieft; PAE 1929,96, fig- *. ADtUlW 136 5,6, 8,10, ii.pl.B. BSA XIX 35 ff., fig. 3 - 

« PM I, 42 ff. " LV 121 ff. 

•• BI 1,2nd in.,E III 7,5th m.. Mill 3, 3rd and 4th m. .-i 

Mills 2ndni. rE.N. levels are cloae beneath the Palace floon ui this area; seep. 100 and no. t]. 
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animal figurine and has the divisions of the paw clearly shown by incisions beneath and near the 
foot. PLATE 30, a, 5,*®* again E.N. I, seems to be fi'om an animal too. plate 30, a, 23, a piece 
which was unfortunately entirely unstratified, is the foot of a large human figurine and part of 
the flat, probably rectangular, base on which it stood. The other examples illustrated arc 
all from L.N. contexts, plate 32, a, 26, 32, i, 7, 31, a, 10.*®* plate 31, a, 13,*®* aflfords a 
remarkably close parallel to the incised legs of female figurines from Drachmani in Phocis.^®* 

FIG. 5f. 4 shows part of what seems to be a palette with two suspension holes, in dark 
burnished clay; the piece is from a mixed neolithic and M.M. box,*®* but its fabric is certainly 
neolithic, no. y. 5 is reminiscent of the Thessalian * anchor amulets ’.*®® This piece, 
broken at all three ends, is in a grey-buff coarse fabric, recognisably neolithic, and is from a 
context preponderantly neolithic; *®* there is also a second similar example from an unicnown 
context. There is no evidence as to the phase within the neolithic period to which cither the 
palette or the ‘ anchors * belong. 

The inexplicable object shown in plate 32, i, 10 is from a L.N. context.*®* The fabric 
is coarse but well-burnished buff; the two broken shafts are not unlike wishbone handles in 
section, but project at the wrong angles for a handle; the ledge at their base merges into the 
wall of the sherd towards the right. 

Broken pieces from rectangular receptacles are not uncommon, and occur in contexts 
varying from E.N. I to L.N. It is possible to reconstruct an example of the most usual legged 
type with fair certainty, fig. i 3^. 10; in this variety rippled ornament may occur on the bevelled 
edges at the rim and sides. A second type has higher walls like no. 12. 39, and may be fitted 
with heavy handles set vertically or horizontally, plate 32, a, 5, fig. y. 9, 10, 13, 14. Other 
boxes, some divided into compartments, *®® were without legs. 

Although Evans refers to ladles as being abundant at Knossos,**® there arc in the Strati- 
graphical Collections only three examples, two of which arc shown in no. $c. 7, 8; one 
is from an apparently E.N. I context, and the others from later mixed contexts; *** further 
examples arc on view at the Iraklion Museum and the Ashmolcan Museum. Very similar 
ladles were observed at Magasa, near Palaikastro.*** 

Finally, there arc a number of raised bases and parts of* fruit-stands *. There is difficulty 
in recognising this shape from broken sherds, since, whereas pieces like pig. I5‘ ^ clearly 
bases, it is not always easy to decide whether types like fig. 15. 8, 9, 11, 13 arc from bases or 
rims.*** The best indications are through the burnish, which in the bases is often poor on 
the inside and applied in vertical strokes on the outside, while on ordinary cups it tends to 
be as good inside as out, and is applied so evenly that the direction of the strokes is not visible. 
Raised bases are not exclusively of L.N. date.*** Examples occur as follows: 


FIG. 15. I, E.N. II. 

FIG. 15. 2, E.N. I. 
no. 15. 3, E.N. 

FIG. 15. 4, uncertain date. 

Like FIG. 15. 5, one E.N. I; one M.N. 


S.V. * Area of Wagen' (Buildings South of the Palace). 
*** K II 4, tst m. 

»•* LIV^Generar. 

LIII 13. 

PMhRg.e, u a-c. 


1 I 13, L III 5, C II 2, »st m. respectively. 

»•* PTlig. 142 f. II, pi. IV 7. 

Of. Pi, fig. 140 f. Dhtmiiii and S€sltU, figs. 980-382. 
K II 5, 2nd m. 

“• FMl, 37, 


S.V. ‘’a 7 «i of Wagers ’ (Buildings South of the Palace), L IV ‘ General ^i*II 3. 

*** BSA XI 2^ f., fig. 3C. *“ Cf. Forxhwiga auf Krtla, pi. XI, H2. 

The date oTthe contexts of some of the examples was not studied in detail by Mackenzie, who found no raued bases 
in the lowest levels of the major Test Pits (JUS XXIII 158; see alsoP,VI 58). 
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Like FIG. 15. 6, two E.N,; two L.N. (including pig. 13A. 6); one uncertain. 

Like FIG. 15. 7, two E.N.; one M.N. 

FIG. 15. 8, M.N. 

Like PIC. 15. 9, five M.N.; one L.N.; two uncertain. 

Like FIG. 15. 10, two E.N. I; one E.N. II; one M.N.; one L.N. 

Like no. 15. 12, one M.N.; one uncertain. 

Like PIG. 15. 13, five M.N.; seven L.N.; one uncertain. 

E.M. ‘ fruit-stands * arc shown in pig. 16. 3, 4, for comparison. 

FIG. 13^. II, a well-burnished red-buff fragment from an M.N. context'** seems 
to be part of a large object latticed like some of the pedestalled vessels from Troy and 
Dhimini Culture sites."* 

FIG. 15. 14, also from an M.N. context,"’ is a fragment from a separate vase-support. 

It is not possible in the space here available to attempt to do Justice to the problems of 
the origin and foreign relations of the Cretan neolithic culture, or to the difficult question of 
chronology. But there is every reason to suppose that Evans and Pcndlebury may have been 
right in suggesting an Anatolian derivation,"* the parallels from BUyiik GQllUcck already 
quoted being most interesting in this connection. There arc also incised pieces from chalco- 
lithic contexts at Mersin which are reminiscent of the Knossian pointilU style. But on the 
whole there is little reason to suspect a close relationship with the earliest dark burnished 
wares of either Cilicia or North Syria,"* since these arc without refinements such as the 
handles and offret rims which arc so prominent at Knossos: what resemblances there are in 
fact may be attributed to the similar techniques and needs which obtained in different areas 
at different times. 

A. Furness 


L III 10; L in j8, o-So-i-as m., hta two wnall fragmenU which may be from the lame object. 

»*• Trqr I, pi. 236, 34, PT fig. 6, AM LXII, pi. 33 . Antiquitj> XXVII 35 ff. 

K II 5, 4th m. 

^ PM 1 0/OtU 42. , tj v w 

“• This conclusion has been reached after a careful study of the relevant pubheattons. It would be wrong, howewr, 
to omit the mention of a small group of sherds discovered at Bybloa by T. B. Lawrence in t^ia, which constitute a nomble 
and entirely inexplicable exception. These meces, now in the Ashmolean Museum, arc m no way disiingu^able from 
Knossian mdied^crds of the ^al E.N. II or M.N. style [LAAA X 39 . pl- IX 2); the rat of Lawrence's wll^n, Ute 
that made by Sir Leonard Woolley in 1921, comprised Bronze Age sherds of the usual Synan styla. It is to be hoped that 
the present excavations at Byblos may throw lignt on the problem. 


HELLENIC HOUSES AT AMMOTOPOS IN EPIRUS 

(plates 33-34) 


Durino my travels in Epirus information reached me of a site near the village of 
Koumsidhes, now Ammdtopos, which I visited on 5 July i93i> The village lies on that route 
from Arta to loinnina which was in vogue during Turkish times and probably during 
antiquity; for it is both shorter and cooler in summer than the modem road which follows 
the Lodros valley. Leaving Arta I walked in some three and a half hours to Koumsddhes, 
and thence one hour westwards to the site, which occupies a limestone spur on the western 
side of the valley and commands the entry into the pass leading northwards over the shoulder 



Fio. I. — Looking South from the Site at Amm6tofos. 


of Mt. Xerovoiini.^ The view southwards from the site is shown in fio. i. Following the 
pass northwards, I reached Miliani in two and a half hours and Fdnde Pigadhia in five hours. 
The site is of great strategic importance on this route. It also has great strength, being 
defended by cliffs on the east and the south and by a circuit*wall of some 1100 metres in 
length (see no. 2). The foundations show that the wall was some two metres thick, faced 
with rectangular limestone blocks on both sides and filled with rubble; two towers and 
several right-angled recesses in the wall are traceable. The wall throughout its circuit has 
been thoroughly and deliberately destroyed; many blocks have been shattered and others 
broadcast, in a manner which cannot be attributed to the conditions of weather or the passage 
of time on a site where other walls stand to a considerable height. There is no doubt that 

* On the War Office map, Greece i /100,000 H 4 (Arta) 0405, the iite is named Kastri 
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the work of destruction was carried out by the Roman legions in 167 b.c., when the forti¬ 
fications of some seventy cities of Epirus were demolished; muri deinde direptarum urbium 
diruli sunt (Livy XLV 34, 6). Outside the circuit-wall the city extended towards the north, 
where foundations of buildings are visible; one such building measures seven metres square 
and was built of squared limestone blocks measuring e.g. 2 X 0*50 X 0 40 m. (measurements 
in all cases being length and height of the outer face and thickness of the block). To the 
cast of the circuit-wall a semicircular cup facing eastwards (F in fig. 2) seems to have been 
the cavea of a small theatre. 

The area enclosed by the circuit-wall is almost exactly bisected by a straight avenue, 
which runs at right-angles from a tower in the northern side of the circuit-wall. The tower 
probably flanked a main entry. The ground east of the avenue is level; the ground west of 
the avenue slopes down gradually and, in the south-west angle, steeply. Parallel to the line 
of the avenue, on its western side and near its northern end, there arc three houses (B, C, and D) 
and the foundations of another building (E); their sidewalls arc parallel to the circuit-wall. 
Parallel to the line of the avenue, on its western side and at a considerable distance from 
its southern end, there is another house (A), which is some twenty-six metres distant from 
the southern side of the circuit-wall. It is probable therefore that the dty was laid out in 
accordance with a regular rectangular plan. The width of a normal street is suggested by 
the space of some 3*50 metres which separates the outer wall of house B from that of house C. 

The plan of house A is shown in no. 3. The photograph, reproduced in plate 33, a, 
was taken like the other photographs at about 4 p.m. on 5 July 1931; it shows the inner faces 
of the southern and western walls of the building, plate 33, b shows the outer face of the 
southern wall and plate 33, c the outer face of the western wall. The main walls and the 
partition-walls arc all built of limestone blocks, precisely laid without mortar except in one 
part of the western wall, and are all one course thick, that is 0-50 m. The blocks, measuring 
^ 0*28 X 0’50, arc laid in regular horizontal courses; the height of the individual 
courses is not uniform, and the lower courses, which arc two or more in number (the founda¬ 
tions being covered by debris), are each almost twice as high as an upper course. The 
vertical joins are generally but not always perpendicular. The careful drafting of the angles 
of the corner-stones shows in plate 33, b ; the outer face of the blocks is chiselled flat, whereas 
the inner face is rough-hewn. 

There arc some grounds for supposing that three stages occurred in the building of the 
south part of the house [plate 33, a and 33, i). In the two rooms facing south which form the 
south-east part of the house loopholes admit the light; in the south-west part there arc 
windows. At the south-west angle of these two rooms the corner-stones are not laid as 
headers and stretchers; at the south-west angle of the south-west room they arc so laid. The 
partition walls of these two rwms arc sometimes linked to the south wall by L-shaped blocks, 
the long side of the L being in the south wall and the short side in the partition-wall; is 
not so at the south-west angle of the house. The courses of the western part of the south w all 
arc not in alignment with the courses of the remainder of the south wall; and the fact that 
the western part is recessed back from the remainder of the south wall suggests that it was 
built M a buttress supporting the higher eastern part of the house. The upper courses of the 
partition-wall between the eastern and the western parts arc not in alignment with the courses 
of the eastern part of the south wall; but I have no note indicadng whether or not they arc 
aligned with the courses of the western part of the south wall. All these considerations 
suggest that the south-west room was built at a later date than the south-east part of the house. 
In the south-west room there are indications of still later work. A doorway once stood in 
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Figs. 2-4—(2) Site at AjiMbTOPos. (Scale 1 cm. = 30 m.) (2) Ground Plan of House A. (4) House A. Window in 

WEyr Wall. (Scale i mm. = 2 cm.) 
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the west wall below the upper-storey window (plate 33, c); this doorway has been walled-up 
without maintaining the alignment of the courses. One large block which has a curving 
edge may have been a corbel stone taken from an archway elsewhere. To the north of the 
doorway the wall has been relaid with the insertion of mortar (plate 33, c). 

The ground-plan cannot be completed without excavation. The overall dimensions 
which are reduced to scale in fig. 3 are accurate within a metre, and the orientation of the 
axis is 170* magnetic. Precise measurements are entered on pig. 3, wherever I took them at 
the time. The doorways opening into the south-east room and the north-west room respec¬ 
tively arc 0-90 m. and i m. wide. The entrance into the house as it now stands must have 
been in the north side, which has collapsed. From the entrance one followed the passage, 
which has a width of 2*60 m. between the two northern rooms but narrows to i‘6o m. as one 
approaches the centre of the house. Here the large blocks marked x in fig. 3 are probably 
the stairbase, from which the staircase rose northwards alongside the east wall of the north¬ 
west room. Any conclusions concerning the full ground-plan of the house must remain 
conjectural until some of the debris has been cleared. But it seems likely that the main room 
ran cast by west through the centre of the house and extended to the door, which once opened 
through the west wall into the street but was later blocked up. Such a room, known as the 
pastas, is characteristic of large houses, for instance at Olynthus, Pella, and Delos.* In other 
respects this house is entirely different from them. Whereas they open normally to the south 
and contain a courtyard in the southern part from which there is direct entry into the pastas, 
this house opens to the north. Its courtyard (if any) may have lain in the northern part; 
alternatively, it may have occupied the central part of the area where I have suggested that 
the main room lay. Some such differences are perhaps to be expected in view of the heavy 
rainfall, brought mainly by southerly winds, which is characteristic of Epirus. 

The upper storey of house A doubtless corresponded in plan to the ground floor, as the 
partition-walls are so strongly built. Thus the staircase may be presumed to have led to the 
entry of an upper room directly above the present north-west room. The floor-joists of the 
upper rooms were set in sockets cut into the side-walls at regular intervals; the sockets measure 
s.g. 0'i2 X 0‘22 X 0-20 (deep) and arc cut in the longer side-walls of the room. Such sockets 
were noted by me in the west wall of the south-west room and in the west wall of the central 
room in the south part of the house. I have no note of sockets elsewhere; but this does not 
mean that there arc none. If the ground-floor of the south-west room corresponded to the 
ground-level outside, the height of the ground-floor room was about 3 50 m. up to but not 
including the floor-joists; the height of the upper room above the floor-joists was about 2-60 m., 
measuring to the top of the extant wall (plate 33, a and 33, c). The sills of the windows in 
the ground-floor room were set about 2*50 m. above the floor, and in the upper room about 
1*20 m.; thus the ground-floor windows ensured privacy, whereas the upper windows gave 
an outlook into the street. The height of the ground-floor room in the centre of the south 
side is uncertain. If the lower courses of the wall consisted of four large courses (of which 
two are visible in plate 33, a and 33, b), then the room-height was some 2-80 m. up to the 
floor-joists. The upper room above it was some 2*75 ra. high measuring to the top of the extant 
wall. The loopholes (or slit-windows) arc cut in the second course and in the fourth course of 
masonry above the joists; the bottom and the top of the loopholes arc thus approximately 0*30 to 
o*6o and o*8o to i‘io m. high above the floor. In the upper room two sockets are cut at the 
extreme eastern end of the south wall (plate 33, a); these sockets arc about o*6o m. above the 
level of the floor, and may have been cut for the upper end of a ladder {klimax), which gave 

* D. M. Robinson, Excaeaiwu ct Oljmlhus VIII 142 f. 
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admission to the upper storey from the ground-floor in the south part of the house. The 
dimensions of the ground-floor window in the south-west room arc 0 35 X 0*50 m. on the outer 
face (no. 4); the sill and the sides of each are cut obliquely in the stone to admit more light. 
The upper-storey windows are larger than the windows of the ground-floor. Both upper and 
lower windows were probably closed by wooden shutters, as they are today in the villages 
of Epirus; the upper windows seem to have had a timber frame, to receive which the outer 
side of the casement was recessed (plate 33, b and 33, r). The windows arc symmetrically 
placed, and they arc situated at the same height in the west and in the south walls of the 
south-west room. The loopholes in the central room and in the cast room of the south side 
arc cut obliquely in the thickness of the wall to admit more light; they, too, are in 
symmetrical positions. The south wall stands today to a height of sixteen courses, that is 
approximately five metres, and the west wall to a height of twenty-two courses, that is 
approximately 6*40 metres. As the top course of the south wall is continuous for the extent 
of the south-east room and the central room, and as the headroom for the upper storey is 
2*75 metres, it may well be that this wall as it stands today is original and unaltered. In 
my notes there is no record of tile-fragments. It is, of course, possible that, when the city 
was sacked, the tiles and the timbers were removed as booty. But the massive strength of the 
partition-walls suggests that they supported a flat roof, made probably of timber, wattle, and 
hard clay. A closer inspection of the house may enable one to decide how the roof was 
constructed. 

Houses built of stone have been excavated at Pricne and at Delos, but the masonry of our 
house is technically superior. The acropolis walls at Pricne, which date from the late fourth 
century b.c., have some points in common with the earlier part of our house. The corner¬ 
stones arc similarly drafted, and the regular courses are laid with the same close joins.* At 
Delos ground-floor windows are of the same shape and are set at the same height above the 
floor as in the south-west room of our house.* These windows arc characteristic of the Delian 
houses which date mostly to the second century b.c. ; the excavators did not exclude the 
possibility that they were closed with shutters.* At Delos only one loophole similar to those 
in the earlier part of our house was recorded by the excavators.* It is then possible that the 
main part of our house was built in the late fourth or early third century b.c., and that the 
south-west room was added in the late third or early second century b.c. 

House B is larger than house A; its foundations measure some 28 m. X 17 ***• 
north-east angle, which stands to a height of thirteen courses, there arc no sockets for joists. 
The photograph, shown in plate 34, a, was taken from the south-west angle of the house. 
A street some 3-50 m. wddc separates house B from its parallel neighbour, house C, which 
measures some 30 m. x i6'50 m. The west wall of house C, standing to a height of thirteen 
courses, contains three windows giving on to the street and set high in the room; ot'jy 0**® 
course of masonry separated the window from the floor-joists. The windows arc similar to 
those in the south-west room of house A; but the sills arc not cut obliquely to slope down¬ 
wards into the room. The sockets for the joists do not run the whole length of the west wall. 
They arc cut in the lower part of one course of masonry, they vary in size, and at the south 
end they come to a finish with three sockets of a different shape. House D measures only 
some II m. X 8 m. (plate 34, i). Its masonry is even more beautifully finished than that 
of house A. On its north face small knobs have been left on the centre of some of the blocks, 
these knobs may imitate lifting-knobs, but they arc themselves not functional but decorative. 

« Wlos VIII 487 fig. 158 {U Maism da la C«//w). 

* 1 ^. 286 n. I (La Maum dt Dioi ^ ns '^. 


* Fritne 39 f. 

• Ibid . 303. 
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At the north-west angle of the house the blocks are laid as headers and stretchers (as in the 
later part of house A); the four lowest headen protrude from the wall, casting shadows in 
PLATE 34, A, and may have been bonded into a lower wall running northwards which is no 
longer extant. The three windows in the north side are symmetrically spaced, and their 
sills are some 3*10 m. above the present ground-level outside. Both sills and sides are cut 
obliquely to admit more light. The sockets on the inner side of the north wall (plate 34, c) 
are cut mainly in the upper part of the course of masonry and are regular in size; the floor- 
joists stood some four metres above the present ground-level outside. Only four courses of 
masonry are standing above the level of the floor-joists. Therefore the original building 
was considerably higher than its present height of twelve courses, totalling some 5*30 m. The 
house is entered by a doorway i *50 m. wide in the centre of the east wall. As one approached 
the house from the east, one saw the ornamental course of large blocks, which is set on either 
side of this doorway and carried round the curving comers (N.E. and S.E.). These large 
blocks measure i X 0-90 X 0-50 m. The use of similar large blocks occius at Priene in a 
house of the early second century b.c.,’ where the ornamental wall adjoins the stairway. 
The foundations of building E show in the foreground of plate 34, b. The outer walls 
measure some 19 m. x 12 m.; the interval between the outer walls and the inner walls is about 
f50 m. The well-cut limestone blocks measure e.g. i’40 X 0-20 X 0-70 m. Of the inner 
wall seven courses are visible to a height (or rather depth, the courses being below the present 
ground level) of 2*30 m. It seems probable that house D and building £ belong to a complex 
of sacred or public buildings situated close to the entry into the city. 

These are the most conspicuous buildings on the site; the walls and the foundations of 
many others arc visible. It so happened that on the occasion of my visit to the site I was 
not carrying my surveying equipment, and I could spend only one and a half hours on the spot 
before walking on to Miliand. These notes and photographs may serve as a preliminary 
introduction to this hitherto unvisited site. The survival of the buildings, which 1 have 
described, is doubtless due to the sack of the city by the Roman legions, to the barrenness of 
the limestone spur, and to the lack of water; its modern counterpart, Ammdtopos, is so far 
away that the villagers have never been tempted to remove the ancient blocks.® 

N. G. L. Hancmond 


* Prwu 30a fig. 320. 

* During the prepnnicion of thb paper Mr. R. Meiggs and Professor D. S. Robertson gave me the bencBt of their 
assistance, for v^'hich 1 am most grateful. 



THE CHURCHES OF MOLYVDOSKEPASTOS 

(plate 35) 

The village of Molyvdoskepastos stands on the north-eastern slopes of Mount Mcmer9ka 
(Meropc) on the present Grcck-Albanian frontier, above the valley where the Voiussa river is 
joined by the tributary of Sarandaporos, in the district of Pogoniani. The 19th-century 
travellers in Epirus and Albania seem to have passed it by as unworthy of their attentions, 
although the Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes (writing in 1820) remarks not only on the number 
of its churches ‘ which appear to have been ruined and deserted for some centuries but also 
on the unparalleled incivility of its inhabitants.^ The character and hospitality of the 
villagers, despite their recent privations, appears to have improved in proportion to the steady 
deterioration of their homes and their ancient monuments. 

The village was formerly, called Dipalitsa, but its present name is derived from the 
monastery of the Dormition of the Virgin, situated in the valley below close by a small 
tributary of the Voiussa river, and it was through the influence of this monastery that the 
village attained its importance as the seat of the archbishopric of Pogoniani. The foundation 
of the monastery and the establishment of the archbishopric are eissociatcd with the name 
of the Emperor Constantine IV Pogonatos (a.d. 668-85), and the tradition is borne out by 
documentary evidence which may or may not have been invented to supplement the 
deficiencies of the historians. The name Pogoniani, if a Slav derivation be discounted, is 
easily linked with the title Pogonatos: and it is supposed that the Emperor stayed in the 
district when returning by an overland route to Constantinople after his defeat of the iisurper 
Mizizios in Sicily in 668. Above the village of Melissdpetra, across the river from Molyvdo¬ 
skepastos, are ruins of a building locally believed to have been Constantine’s summer residence: 
and the tradition of his associations with Epirus appears also in an inscription in the monastery 
of Voutza near Greveniti (above Metsovo), which he is said to have founded.* Whatever the 
validity of these traditions the name of Pogoniani does not figure on the diocesan lists of the 
Greek Church until the 14th century, and the claims of Molyvdoskepastos to any greater 
antiquity rest on the architectural evidence of its churches. 

The monastery of the Dormition is now deserted and suffering considerably from neglect. 
On 9 July 1943 it was shelled and partially destroyed by German troops. The refectory and 
monastic cells were burnt and the church looted of its remaining treasures, and all that 
survives intact is the church itself and the high walls surrounding the monastery, which arc 
probably of 16th-century construction. Of the original 7th-century building (if such existed) 
there is now no trace. As it stands today the church is made up of two distinct parts—to the 
cast a small cruciform construction with a tall slender dome, joined on the west by a long nave 
which bears a high transverse arch (fig. i, a and 4 ). Each of these forms of construction 
has several parallels in Epirus and Macedonia. 

The cruciform section is of the triconchal plan familiar in the later and larger churches 
of Athos and elsewhere, being in effect square in shape with scmi-circuIar bays on three of 
its sides, that to the east being extended to terminate in a five-sided apse with a small two- 

* Smart Hujthes, Trevtls » Sieifyt Cretet end Albmia (London, iSso), II 977-8. The writer confuses Dipalitsa Mih 
the neighbouring v^ge of Osisnitsa. 

* Cf. 'HmipuTwd XpovDcdr IV (1929), <8. It may be noted in thb connexion that the Byzantine historians speak only 
of a naval exp^ition against Sicily. Cf. Theophanes (ed. Boor) I, 359; George Hamartolos, Chromcn (ed. Mareft), 604-5. 
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light window (pio. a). The dome, whose elongated drum springs from the four arches which 
form the sides of the square, is octagonal, each facet bearing a slender arch rising from the 
base of the drum to its horizontal comice, with small windows at each point of the compass. 
Much of the brickwork of these arches has been faced with plaster, and the window on the 
north is plastered in. A band of dentil brick decoration surmounts each of the arches, and 
another runs round the base from which they spring. (The eastern side of the drum was 
lightly damaged by a shell.) 

The western section of the church is composed of a single nave across which a transverse 
barrel-vault is superimposed, pierced by a two-light window at cither end. The north, and 



scAue 





Fio. 2.—Monastery Church of the Dormition, Molyvdoskepastos. Plan. 


south gables bear remains of decoration in brick, and arc adorned with brightly coloured 
glazed plates (five on the north and four on the south). The large exonarthex joined to the 
nave at its west end, as well as the covered * portico ’ along its south side, are later additions 
—perhaps of the i6th century. The portico is found built on to many Epirote churches after 
the Turkish conquest, and was probably used for the storing of bones and coffins. 

The two parts of this church, despite their distinct forms of construction, appear to be 
contemporary. The scanty remains of brickwork and tile decoration—on the south gable of 
the transvenc arch of the nave, on the drum of the dome, and on the north bay—all belong 
to the same period. The building seems to have been repaired at various times, but it is 
clear that the original construction was in the common Byzantine style of squared stones lined 
with bricks in the vertical and horizontal joints. On the south-east side of the apse and the 
lower parts of the walls there arc traces of extensive plastering—two layers of painted decora¬ 
tion being visible; and it is probable that the two niches let into the exterior wall of the apse 
on this side contained frescoes of saints or benefactors, for on the outside of the western wall 
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of the narthex there is a large arched recess in which the figures of a man and a woman are 
painted. (Their names and the accompanying inscription are tinfortunately illegible, though 
they are almost certainly benefactors.) 

Internally the church is very dark, and the surviving frescoes have suffered considerably 
from damp. In style they arc more severe than the paintings in other churches of the district, 
though there is no evidence for dating them earlier than the beginning of the i6th century. 
In the eastern part of the church only the fragmentary Pantokrator in the dome is properly 
visible. The transverse vault of the nave is decorated with four large panel scenes repre¬ 
senting the Crucifixion, the Transfiguration, the Entry into Jerusalem, and the Ascension. 
The walb of the nave are painted in the common Epirote-Maccdonian scheme of three separate 
bands of figures—standing saints below, a row of heads of saints in medallions in the middle, 
and panel scenes from the liturgical cycle above. Thb system of wall-painting b found in 
most of the later churches of northern Greece, particularly in those of Verria, Kastoria, 
loannina, and the church of St. Basil at Arta. In the north-west comer of the nave an older 
layer of painting appears under the exbting plaster, and thb may perhaps be contemporary 
with the first reconstruction of the church, which appean to have taken place at the end of 
the 13th or beginning of the 14th centuries. 

The west door leading into the nave b composed of two leaves of black wood finely 
carved, with three paneU on each leaf. On the left are the Archangel Gabriel, an Apostle, 
and a vringed lion and snake; on the right the Virgin, an Apostle, and a griffin rampant. 
Each panel b set in a carved frame, and the leaves of the door measure 0'55 X 1*50 metres. 
One leaf of the south door of the nave b similarly carved, but with purely geometric motifs. 

Of the lead roof of the church, from which the village takes its present name, no traces 
now remain. The church of the Red Panagia, at Voulgareli, to the north-east of Arta, was 
likewbe originally roofed with lead, as a traditional rhyme still testifies; and in later churches, 
notably on Mount Athos, the practice was quite common.* 

An inscription over the west door of the nave refers to three stages in the hbtory of the 
church—its traditional foundation by Constantine Pogonatos, its. re-establbhment by 
Andronikos Palaiologos, and its final restoration and decoration by the inhabitants of Pogoniani 
in 1521. The inscription ** b as follow: 

f < 5 cvqy^p 6 ri pAdpcov xal dvotKo 5 oui^ 6 Ti 6 6€To5 kcI TrdvorirTos vab? rfis Orrspaylots 
AeorrOvrij fjuwv ©goxbKou 5 id auvSpoufjs xal k^ 6 bo\j toO eOcrepserrdTou xai duSiuou 

KcovotccvtIvou toO MTTcoycovdrou. lirrd 5 ^ ‘ttoXAou^ ^pEiUufiq iravTgXcos xal 

dvEKofvicjEv (fir) ocCrrbv 6 *Av5p6viK05 6 Kouvqvb? xal Mfyas AoOxas 6 TToXenoXbyos. xal 
TrdXTiv fiXOev gl? ?axcrrov A^ovicrubv xal dvGxalvmsv (sic) xal i3coyp<5i9q(7av oCrrcov 
Tiiiibrorn MTTcoycoviaviTai (sic) iv frri .3X' lv6. 1' (7030 = a.d. 1521) AexEpppiou a' C>p<x 6 6a 
(66bs) tIvos ^crrlv 6 xb-rros. 

The second restoration was most probably undertaken in the time of Andronikos II 
(a.d. 1282-1328). Thb Emperor b known to have confirmed the ecclesiastical and monastic 
privileges of the diocese of loannina in a.d. 1319 and 1321.* Hb name is also associated with 
the foundation of two churches in the dbtrict of Kastoria, that of the Taxiarches monastery 
of Tsoukas, near the village of Agia Anna, in a.d. 1285 and the church of St. George at 

• The rhyme concemirur the lead roof of Voulgareli is givco by Lambros in Nfcs II (1905). aw. 

*■ I am indebt^ to ProfesMr R. Jenkins and bu. S. J. Papastavrou for their help in eluddating this and the following 
inscriptions. I have adopted Professor Jenkins' suggestion tnat the Annus Mundi used in these churches is not 5508 
but 5509 B.C. 

* Miklosich and Mdller, Aeta tt Diplwuta Graeca V 78. 
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Omorphokklcsia in a.d. 1287; while in the church of the Vii^n of Apollonia at the estuary 
of the Voiussa river there is said to be a portrait of himself and Ws entire family, com¬ 
memorating his restoration of the building,* 

Over the eastern supporting arch of the dome, facing the altar, the following inscription 
is painted: 

f oOtos 6 Trav<T6^oTiios Kal l6p6s va6? 

fivTTsp 6paTai OT^iispov 6 ToO ppcoTsfou y^vouj 

TT^S.<7rcfti>|jiaKapicrTov 

PT)Tp 65 dsoO TOO TTOTITOO ‘TTOVTdvCtKTOS KUploU. 

KodopafoTij (siV) toOtov yoOv (?)/ utn lO Tdrots Tvrrrois 
ol ATra5<5t7ravT£s *ro0 vOv KcnpoO uiTcoytoviaviTai 

0appc6v(Te5?). 

TTl 5 TsXcuTorfas (po^pos Sevrlpos irapovoia? 

hf fi piXAsi 6 KOpto$ hcdoTcp/ drroSoOvon 

Kord tc5v Jpycov f twv ctCrrwv TTpdfot? jwv \ 4v ^(cp 

ToCrrcp 4Xfrlj€iv S§6<mv xp>OT*ctv(oIs?) . . . 

. . . oc^pEvoi Kol KodopoXoyoihrrss 

ul6v Kol X6yov toO deoO -irarpds toO Trpoccv&pxou. 

Below this, in cursive script, are the words: 

f TTpcoOiEpopxoOvTos ToiycpoOv T9 TTiviKctOra XP^^'V 
ToO TrocvayicordTou te xCrpou ’lepspiou 
f 5<S^av lycb 54 ysypa^cos tovttiv 4 v ©£9 Tfjv dpx^v 
T9 66 vti Kal t6 t 4 Xos. lv5. »' (7045 == a.d. 1536-37). 

On the right of the arch is another inscription, almost wholly illegible. 

The dating of this church in its present form must, for want of historical evidence, be 
attempted on the basis of its architectural style. The predominant features are the tall 
octagonal drum of the dome, the triconchal plan, and the transverse barrel vault of the nave. 
All these forms of construction occur in the late Byzantine churches of Epirus and Macedonia, 
but the closest architectural parallels as a whole arc perhaps to be found in the district of 
Ochrida and Skoplje; and there is much that points to the influence of Serbian variations on 
the Byzantine style. 

Of the dome raised high on a slender drum there arc two varieties peculiar to the north 
of Greece and Serbia, the cylindrical and the octagonal. Tall domes with <ylindrical drums 
are found at Ano Lambovon and Episkopi (in southern Albania),* in the churches of St. 
Demetrios Katsouri and St. Basil by the bridge at Arta,’ and as far south as Gavrolimni near 
Naupaktos.® But the outstanding example in Greece is the small church of the Koum- 
bclidiki at Kastoria, which (like that at Ano Lambovon) can be dated to the nth century.* 
The similarities between the Koumbclidiki and the church of Molyvdoskepastos arc many, 
both in plan and in general appearance, and it is possible that both churches owe their origin 

» Thai\oczy,Ilfyruch-AUamsefuFmthmgali74. (The vilUgc auhe foot of the hill on which the church of Apolloni* 
startds is called Pojani, clie^ere fourkd as a corruption of the nsune Pogoniani.) 

• Published by Versakes in A£ 1916, 108 and 114. 

» Orlandos, aujarm* Mwiuda tJIs 'Ap^ (Athens, 1937), II 57 f* "id 146 f. 

• Orlandos, 'Apxrtw-rfiSr 8uj. Mrtut I (<935), 105, 121. 

• Orlandos, 'Apxifcw IV (1938}, pt. ii, last 
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to the same period, the dome and apse of the latter having been altered and the nave added 
at a later date. The tall octagonal dome, however, wUch distinguishes the Molyvdoskepastos 
church, is distinctive also of the Serbian style of architecture. The elongated arch is a speci¬ 
fically Serbian feature, and belongs to a later period than the churches of Kastoria. In the 
neighbourhood of Ochrida and Skoplje there are several churches of the early 14th century 
which, while similar in plan to the Koumbelidiki, bear this particular form of dome, with its 
slender arches rising from the base of the drum to the cornice. That the Molyvdoskepastos 
church was restored at about this period is attested by the inscription relating to Andronikos II; 
and striking similarities of construction are to be seen in the churches of St. Naum, on the 
south-east shore of Lake Ochrida, of St. Nicholas on the Treska, to ^e south-west of Skoplje, 
and of St. Andrew nearby. Also similar in plan and construction is the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Kuceviste, where the octagonal dome carries the undulating cornice, often replaced 
by a horizontal roof for greater security.^® 

The transverse barrel-vault of the western section of the church (which must be con¬ 
temporary with the existing form of the domed part of the building) has many parallels with 
various modiftcations throughout Epirus. It was a type of construction much favoured in 
the north of Greece from the 13th century on, and early examples are to be found in the 
monastery church of Kato Panagia at Arta,“ at Kostaniani near Dodona,” and in the Porta 
Panagia church near Trikkala (dated to a.d. 1283),“ though in all of these the transverse 
vault is raised much higher than the roof of the nave. In Ochnda the small church of Sts. 
Constantine and Helen of the I3th/i4th centuries is of the same type. In later times the 
slightly simpler form of this construction found at Molyvdoskepastos became extremely 
common in Epirus; and in the district of Zagori and Delvinaki alone there are numerous 
small churches of the 15th/17th centuries built in this style {e.g. at Elaphotopos, Kastraki 
(near Artsista), Kleidoniavista, Vasilikon, etc.). 

The architectural evidence thus corresponds with the information given in the imeription, 
and the church in its existing form can be dated to the end of the 13th or beginning of the 
14th centuries—a period when the north of Epirus, following the renewed expansion of the 
Serbian Empire under Stephen Milutin (a.d. 1281-1321), was already under strong Serbian 
influence.'* The ruin into which the church had fallen by the i6th century cannot have been 
so complete as the inscription suggests, since there remains ample evidence of the earlier 
construction in the upper parts of the building. 


Of the churches in the village of Molyvdoskepastos the most important arc those of St. 
Demetrios and of the Holy Apostles. The church of St. Demetrios is a small single-navcd 
basilica, the cast end of which is built on a spur of rock. From its present dilapidated condition 
little save the plan of the original building can be deduced (no. 3). The roof, which appears 
to have been arched, has long since disappeared, and only the semi-circular apse and the 
north wall remain standing. The foundations and lower parts of the walls arc constructed 
of large stones, the upper parts of stones lined with two layers of brick. Externally Ac apse 
bears remains of some ornamental brickwork, notably in Ac blind arches on each of its seven 
faces, which arc surmounted by a chain of dentil pattern (plate 35, b). Witlun Ac apse there 
arc fragments of wall-painting and traces of a tile-mosaic floor, but Ac interior of Ac church 
is so piled wiA rubble and overgrown with weeds that closer inspection is impossible without 


Millet, VArtserb 4 , 127,129. 139-40. 

Evangdidn in XpwicA VI (1931), 258 f. 

Ortuidos, 'Apxriw I (i 935 )» 5 * 


Oriandos, Bwj. 'AprTiJ II 70 f. 

** FUow, Early Bulgarian Ait 94. 
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considerable excavation. To judge from the construction of the apse the building may 
perhaps be considered contemporary with the earlier form of the monastery church, and 
tentatively dated to the nth century. 


The largest of the churches in Molyvdoskepastos, that of the Holy Apostles, stands a 
little outside the village, almost exactly on the present frontier between Greece and Albania. 
In plan it is of the cross«in-squarc pattern, with a large five-sided apse, a narthex on the west. 



Fio. 3 .—Church op St. Dembtrios, Molyvdoskepastos. Plan. 


and a covered ‘ portico * on the south side (no. 4). It is constructed entirely of stone, of a 
softer and lighter texture than the flinty stone used in the smaller churches of northern Epirus, 
and its bare walls are relieved by a series of blind arches set on the north and south sides and 
above the small windows in the apse. Each gable of the transept is pierced by a small two- 
light window surmounted by an arch of red brick, decorated with tiles in a manner suggestive 
of an earlier style of architecture than the present form of the rest of the building (pig. 6 ). 
The dome is twelve-sided with a conical tiM roof, each face of the drum bearing an arch of 
dentil pattern, and having originally six windows, two of which are now covered in. A ring 
of dentil runs round the horizontal cornice, and the drum is plastered and whitewashed. 
The belfry at the south-east comer of the church and the ‘ portico * on the south side appear 
to be later additions (plate 35, a). 

Internally the dome is supported on four columns, hexagonal in shape. Behind the altar, 
in the circular recess of the apse, is a bishop’s throne approached by two steps. The frescoes 
are well-preserved, covering the interior of the church on so large a scale and with such a 
competence of execution as to suggest that the artist was imported from Athos. The arrange¬ 
ment of the figures on the lower walls follows the Epirotc-Macedonian convention adopted 
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in the monastery church, while the liturgical and scriptural scenes above and in the roof 
conform to the Athonitc traditions of the i6th and 17th centuries, being comparable in style 
and colouring with those in the Metamorphosis monastery of the Meteora and in the 
monastery of Douskos near Trikkala. Particularly noteworthy is the scene of the Dormition 
of the Virgin over the west door and of the Crucifixion above. The paintings in the dome 
have deteriorated through damp, and only the Pantokrator in the centre and one of the four 
Evangelists in the pendentives survive. The hexagonal columns supp>orting the dome arc 
painted with portraits of the heads of saints in medallions. 

The inscription over the west door of the nave records two restorations of the church 
(plate 35, c): 

"j" oOtos 6 TTivornros xal va6s 6 els 6voijia Tipcbuevos TdSv dtylwv 4 v/ 56 §cov koI 
Traveu9^UCov dnroorbXcov dvriyfpOr) p<ic6pcov eOSoxl^c diou 6ii avA// 5 popiis k6uou ts Kai 
ToO dv pcn<ap{(7 yevoplvou xOp TTdvov toO ’ApafvTj 616 ccCrroO 

CTCOTTiplotv Kal Twv yovkov oOtoO Koerd t 6 fros (7046 — a.d. 1537) toO 

dpXinncncbTTou Oco/ycovion^S xOpou rTox^piow- tisri 61 TrapaSpou^v xp^vcov oCfK 6 Xly<ov 
Geiep 3iiX<p KivTiGels/ 6 -npic^TOTOS xOp TTdvos ebs Tf|v eCrirphreiav tov oTkou Kupiou dyenreov 
l§o 6 iaaEV I 5 l/wv dvoXcopdreov koI dviordpr^crev oCrrdv. Kcrt KaXXclymoev d)S koGws dpdroi 
Oiiip vpvx^*^^^/ crcoTT^picfv Kod toO otdroO yovlcov* dpx» 6 pcrreuovTOS toO TTCCviepcordTou 

dpxinnoKdrrou ricoycoviavfjs xOpou TTapGevfov— 4 v Sroi ,3pv8' (7154 = a.d. 1645) / 
Noeu^plco k'. x^‘P TocTTSivoO ATmi^Tpiou be x«plow rpaudoTTis Kcd toO ctCrroO uloO 

'Icodvvou SKoCrrapi. 

On the north side of this doorway are portraits of the two benefactors mentioned in the 
inscription. They are represented as prosperous merchants, holding up their church for 
inspection and benediction (plate 35, d). The accompanying inscriptions read as follows 
(fig. 5); 

On the left— 

ndvo5 norraSTipriTplou toO ttotI 
oGCKeXaplou xal v 4 os jcniTcop 
TflS 3coypa9ios. 

On the right {retrograde )— 

TTdvo? *Apoeviov oOGevriKds 
TTpayucrrein^? xal Kn'jTcop 
lx pddpcov Tfls 
IxxXriatay. 

According to this information the church was founded (or rather restored) by Panos 
Arseniou in 1537, in the time of Pachomios, Archbishop of Pogoniani. The renovation and 
decoration of the building as it stands today must be attributed to the second benefactor, 
Panos Papademetriou, in 1645, during the Archbishopric of Parthenios. The earlier of these 
two dates is confirmed by an incised inscription on a plaque let into the north wall of the 
narthex on the outside, which reads as follows: 

U.Tis xai ktVitcop ,3^7' (7046 = a.d. 1537). 

(The small church of St. Sozon in the village of Molyvdoskepastos bears an inscription of the 
same date.) 
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Despite the evidence of these inscriptions, however, there can be little doubt that the 
church of the Holy Apostles was originily built before the i6th century; and though the 
internal and external renovations have obscured its earlier form, the traces of older wall- 
paintings here and there under the 17th-century decoration on the one hand, and the 
appearance of the dome and the brick ornamentation of the gable windows on the other, 
point to an earlier period. An interesting parallel, especially in the form of the dome, is to be 
seen in the church of St. Niketas at Cur£er in Serbia, which was first renovated by Stephen 
Milutin between a.d. 1309 and a.d. 1316, and restored in a.d. 1483;“ and it seems likely 
that the Holy Aposdes church was first erected in the 13th/14th centuries, at the time of the 
reconstruction of the monastery of Molyvdoskepastos, and possibly by the same architects. 
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Fio. 9 ,—Church of the Holy Trinity, Molyvdoskepastos. Plan and East Front. 


This theory is supported by the evidence of the diocesan lists of Pogoniani, in which the date 
of the foundation of the Holy Apostles church, and its consecration as the CaAedral of 
Pogoniani, is given as a.d. 1298, ‘in the time of the Archbishop Pachoimos . The list of 
archbishops from which this information is derived mentions no other Pachomiw, and it 
may be that the account given in the inscription in the church is confused. But the records 
of succession are by no means complete, and in fact the most exhaustive list shows an interval 
of forty-seven years (between a.d. 1503 and a.d. 1550), during which a second Pachoimos 
might well have held the see.'* At all events the architectural wdcnce of pre-i6th-ccntun^ 
construction accords tolerably well with the supposed foundation date of 1298; and the 
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presence of the bishop^s throne in the apse makes it clear that the Holy Apostles was used 
(if not built) as the Cathedral church of Pogoniani. 

The ecclesiastica] importance of Molyvdoskepastos from the i6th century onwards can 
be judged from the number of smaller churches in the village and district, several of them 
unfortunately destroyed in recent years. Two of these are situated on the hillside between 
the monastery and the village—that of the Dormition being a small triconchal building dated 
1560 and 1604 (nos. 7,8), thatofthcTrinitybeingatiny chapel with a transverse vault, perched 
on the edge of a clilf, also perhaps of 16th-century construction (fio. 9). Of the church of 
St. Sozon (already mentioned), which stands in the village itself, nothing remains but the 
three-sided apse and ruined walls. A fragment of painting survives on the inner wall of the 
apse, and the date a.d. 1537 is inscribed above the window outside. The destroyed churches 
of St. Nicolas and St. Eustathios nearby, and that of St. Athanasios across the border in 
Albania, arc probably of later date. 

Historical Note 

In conclusion, it is perhaps worth recording such historical data concerning the diocese 
of Pogoniani as it seems possible to compile. The tradition of the foundation of the 
monastery of Molyvdoskepastos by Constantine IV Pogonatos is attested by certain documents 
in the Patriarchate at Constantinople, though the authenticity of this material is as doubtful 
as its date.^^ The archbishopric of Pogoniani was instituted by special dispensation of this 
Emperor on his return from Sicily in a.d. 668, and given jurisdiction over the three bishoprics 
of Sclasphoros (or Devol), Poulcherioupolis (or Berat), and Devrae (or Dibra). Parthenios, 
the first Archbishop, is said to have travelled to Constantinople to receive the Patriarchal 
Bull confirming the ‘ royal * and * stavropegic * nature of the monastery: and at least until 
the 13th century the archiepiscopal throne of Pogoniani seems commonly to have been filled 
by the abbots, who, by virtue of their authority over a specially privileged foundation, owed 
allegiance direct to the Patriarch and bore the tide of ‘ protopappas *. The rise of the 
Bulgarian Empire in the loth century must considerably have minimised the importance of 
the diocese, and the greater part of its territory, including the bishoprics of Devol, Berat, and 
Dibra, was soon recognised as being dependent upon the extensive sec of Ochrida. Pogoniani 
is not mentioned in the diocesan lists of Samuel of Bulgaria, which were ratified by Basil II 
early in the i ith century: and the names of only five archbishops can be traced between the 
years a.d. 982 and a.d. 1270. 

There is no record of the archbishopric in the ecclesiastical documents or correspondence 
of the clergy of the Despotate of Epirus, but in the latter part of the 13th century, after the 
restoration of the Byzantine Empire, it seems to have acquired a new importance. Under 
the Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos (a.d. 1282-1328), when the possession of Epirus and 
Macedonia was already being threatened by the Serbs, the monastery was rebuilt and the 
church of the Holy Aposdes erected as the Cathedral of Pogoniani (a.d. 1298). In the 
so-called Ekthesis of Andronikos III (a.d. 1328-41) Pogoniani figures as twenty-fifth in the list 
of archbishoprics; and in the following century, after the fall of Constantinople, it ranks as 
fourth amongst the eight archbishops of the Patriarchate.^® During the Turl^h occupation 
of Greece the monastery of Molyvdoskepastos shared with the monastery of Vellas and with 
the later foundation of Drdviani the reputation of being a centre of education and Hellenic 

It is published Mystakides in. his list of the Archbishop of Pogoniani {Ue. eit. n. i6). 

Gelzer, Em ffotUia 4 *r Turkmirit (in Abhaadbagm dtr phiUsoph,’^tU^g. Ktasst dtr kngl.-h^. Akadtmu dtr Wisstnsthajitn 
XXI (1901), pt. Ill, 61a, 630). 
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culture, and is said to have possessed a rich library; and the names of a number of arch¬ 
bishops and abbots (ApyierTtoKOiroi and irpcoTOTrocrnrAfits) have been preserved from this 
period.” In the 17th century Pogoniani comes third on a list of archbishops dependent 
upon the Patriarch (after Karpathos and Aigina), and the geographer Mcletios, writing in 
A.D. 1695, refers to its archiepiscopal throne.*® 

About A.D. 1770 the town of Dipalitsa was destroyed and its inhabitants driven out by 
the Albanians. The ecclesiastical and civil administration of the diocese was transferred first 
to the neighbouring village of Kakdlakkos, and then (about a.d. 1846) to Vostina, which 
now bears the name of Pogoniani. Meanwhile the archbishops retired into exile, and directed 
the affairs of their flock from the comparative safety of Bucharest. This state of affairs con¬ 
tinued until A.D. 1828, when the Patriarch intervened, and the diocese of Pogoniani (now 
dignified with the title of a metropolis) was united with that of Koritsa. Six years later 
(in A.D. 1834) the complaints of the inhabitants of Pogoniani compelled a review of the 
situation, and the diocese was joined with that of Vellas, a former suffragan bishopric of 
loannina. In a.d. 1842 this arrangement also broke down, ^d for twenty^ne 
Pogoniani reverted to the status of an archbishopric (or * metropolis *) in its own right. The 
last archbishop was one Panaretos, a Bulgarian from Tirnovo, who followed the example of 
his predecessors and resided at Bucharest, maintaining himself on the revenues of the 
monastery of Molyvdoskepastos and its properties in Thessaly. Finally, m a.d. 1863, the 
Archbishopric of Pogoniani was dissolved by decree of the Patriarch, and included in the 
combined diocese of Koritsa and Vellas.*^ 

A manuscript, dated a.d. 1778, found in the monastery at Molyvdoskepastos gives, besides 
a copy of the inscription relating to its foundation, a list of the names of ten of the high prieste 
or abbots (dpxi^pels). No dates are assigned to these names, and it can oriy be assunacd 
that they arc in chronological order, but in so far as they supplement the existing in^formation 
about this diocese they arc perhaps worth recording. The names are as follows: Gcnnadios, 
Joacheim, Esaias, Joacheim, Symeon, Gabriel, Pachomios, Anthimos, MatAcw, and 
Philothcos. It may be supposed that this list goes back no farther than the 17th cen^, 
since the Jeremy mentioned in the monastery inscription as TrpoieiepccpxOv in a.d. i 53 b -37 
is omitted. The Anthimos may perhaps be identified with the archbishop of that narne 
mentioned in two other sources, who as irptoTOTTormros TTcoycoviaviis occupied the throne m 
A.D. 1620, although the administration of the diocese of Pogoniani docs not seem to have been 
often committed to the care of the abbots of the monastery in the latter stages of its history. 

Donald Nicol 


» Cf. Myitakida, loe. eU. The Pirtheniw mentiooed in the iiacri^n in the Holy 
on iheYfat by Mysukide* under the date a4». .643. < 5 r..*lio a (September 

a.d. 1643) »igned by Ohmoi, clerk to the archbishop of Pogon^i, menuonrf m H«tpumis 4 Xp^ ^ 10^ 

« Z. von Un^hal, ' Zur Kentniis der NoUiiac Epbeopatuum Graeconim (m MmOibtrvhU krtgi. prtm. 

«. v«iou. d..ns« published by in 

ffibiS^ipor, in . document publnhcd by G™«o Mfi d™ H'SfO 

list compiled by dSmano. (Zee. cU.). though not in that PuWed by 

Pogoniani (Jt. a.d. 1572 according to MystsiidM), is published by Martin Cnw»iu in to ^ 

^rchbishop a.o. 1702-8 according to Mysisikide*) is signatory to a document of March a.d. 7 p 
Pairiarchat t«R Aehnda 121, line 12. 




EXCAVATIONS NEAR MAMOUSIA IN ACHAIA 

(plates 3&-38) 

About four miles south of the modem railway station of Diakophto in Achaia, on a high 
saddle between the valleys of the rivers known to Colonel Leake as the Bokhusia and River 
of Kalavryta, just north of the modern village of Mamousia, are the remains of a small 
walled ancient city. Leake ^ supposed these mins to be those of the ancient Achaean city 
of Keryncia: later the French Scientific Commission * in the Morea identified them with 
the tovm of Bura: Leake accepted this view, which prevailed generally until it was refuted 
by Professor Ernst Meyer of Zurich in 1938.® I was not at first inclined to accept all 
Professor Meyer’s arguments; he has, however, courteously answered my objections, and a 
re-examination of the evidence has convinced me that he is right and that the ruins are 
indeed those of Keryneia. 

I visited the ruins at the end of 1950 and in the foundations of a small building above 
the theatre discovered an antique bronze in the form of the head and neck of a goose. This 
I took to the National Museum in Athens, where it was cleaned and found to be of such 
interest that a small joint excavation by Mr. Zapheiropoulos, Ephor of Antiquities, and 
myself, was agreed upon.* 

This excavation was carried out in May 1951. Unfortunately Mr. Zapheiropoulos was 
unable to be present himself, but I had the benefit of the guidance of his experienced foreman, 
Mr. Andreas Mitropoulos. 

The appearance of the site before excavation suggested a fairly small rectangular 
building: investigation showed that the foundations extended considerably farther westward 
and that the remains were those of a small dwelling-house meastiring some four metres north 
and south by ten metres east and west. 

Over this area the hillside, which slopes from north to south and is formed of a soft rock 
under a thin covering of soil, has been cut away to make a level platform. South and west 
of this the ground falls away very sharply, particularly at the north-west comer. Above the 
house, to the north, the slope rises more gently. The foundations of the house are set upon 
the rock platform: they arc built of roughly cut blocks of the local stone, of varying size, set 
loosely in dried mud. They are nowhere more than two courses high: the mound of earth 
and tile which covered the centre of the site suggests that the walls were built mainly of mud 
brick. The foundations of the north and cast walls were set upon the top of the rock cutting, 
which in the north-east corner is 1*50 m. deep (no. i, A-A; plate 37, b). The ground floor 
of the house (see plan, fio. i) contained three rooms. 

^ Traoels in tfu Morta III 182 ff. 

* BobUye, Rtc/unhes G^rrapAiqua tvr Us Ruines it la Morit 36 IT. Leake, Ptl^xmntsiaea 387. 

* Meyer, Ptlopomtsischt Wandenmgm ch. IS, especially 127 fT. As I am now converted to Professor Meyer's opimoo, 
I will concent myself with referring the reader to his book for a fuller description of the site and an account of the 
liiencry evidence. 

* i would like to express my thanks to the Oxford Craven Committee, whose generosity enabled me to pay my share 
of the expenses, and to the Students and Governing Body of Christ Church, in paiticulsur to Mr. R. H. Dun^. 

Of tne many people who have helped me with advice and in other ways f must make particular mention of Mr. 
J. M. Cook, Director of the School, Mrs. S. Karouzou and Mr. Zapheiropoulos, of the Greek Archaeological Service, 
and Miss S. Benton, who first suggested to me the idea of a topographioJ survey of Achaia. 

The plans are the work of Mr. G. U. S. Corbett of King's College. Cambrid^ The sections of pots were drawn by 
Miss Audrey Pettyand I owe the photographs of the bronzes to the kindness of the authorities of the National Museum. 

1 would also like to express my gratitude to Mr. Alexander Tbeophanopoulos, of Mamousia, for ^ ho^italicy on 
luimerous occasions. 
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(1) Tfu Storeroom. At the cast end was the largest, measuring internally 3*50 X 6*20 m. 
This appears to have been a store-room. It contained two large pithoi, the first (‘ Pithos A *) 
(plate 37, a) almost complete, the second (‘pithos B’) much broken.* These pithoi had 
originally been set upright in shallow pits cut in the rock (fragments of pottery under Pithos A, 
one of which joined with a piece lying on the floor, show that it was not in its normal position 
when found). Three similar pits (Pits A, B, and C) had been cut in the floor at the cast end, 
but the jars which they presumably once held had been removed some time before the house 
was abandoned. At the bottom of Pit B, resting on a small piece of broken tile, were a pair 
of iron tongs and a small cast bronze cockle-shell.* This pit also contained a solid bronze 
knucklebone. Each of the other pits contained one bronze cockle-shell. Two shallow trenches 
(A and B, fio. 1} had been cut into the rock along the west and south sides of the room. 
Trench A contained numerous scraps of lead (apparently once used in riveting together large 
pots) and a number of large disc loomweights. There were very few loomweights elsewhere, 
and it seems certain to me that the loom actually stood here. The purpose of Trench B is 
not clear: it can hardly have been intended to take the foundations of the south wall and 
may be no more than an extension of the pit containing Pithos B. The fill above the floor 
contained numerous fragments of pottery and also the cake stamp,^ besides a few unimportant 
scraps of bronze. The bronze goose’s head came from the upper fill of the south-east corner 
of this room. The upper level of the fill, particularly the mound covering Pithos A, contained 
many broken pieces of tile. The presence of numerous sherds in the M of the ‘ pits * and 
‘ trenches ’ similar to those higher in the fill seems to show that these pits were open until 
the time when the house was abandoned. 

(2) The Bathroom. West of the Storeroom was a smaller room, measuring 2*35 X 
3*50 m. (plate 36). Its principal feature is a cement bath (plate 36, b) built into the 
north-east corner against the scarped face of the rock. This consists of two small basins. The 
larger measures i-02 X 0-68 m. At the east end is a seat 0*32 m. broad and 0*19 m. high. 
The west end is rounded and has in its floor a circular sump (^am. 0-27, depth O‘io m.) from 
which a hole leads into a drain. This drain runs along the north wall of the room and out 
under the north-west comer, where it turns sharply south and continues along the west side 
of the wall between the bathroom and stable. Inside the bathroom it is completely covered 
in with a row of large rough stones irregularly set. The south side of the bath is broken, but 
docs not appear to have been much more than 0*25 m. deep. There is no trace of any 
mechanical filling device, and it seems that the person having the bath sat on the step and 
had water poured over him in the Homeric manner. This must have caused a lot of splashing, 
whose effects were guarded against by covering the north part of the bathroom floor with 
cement. The cement floor is badly broken, but there seem to have been two shallow and 
irregular steps leading down from north to south (fig. i, Section B-B ; no. 7, e). 

The purpose of the small basin next the west end of the bath is not clear. Its greatest 
internal dimensions are 0*35 X 0*25 X 0-20 m. deep. There is no arrangement for draining 
it. There was no sign that it was fitted with a lid to guard against splashing, but I think 
it likeliest that it was a box for toilet necessities. • 

The earth fill of the bathroom contained many pieces of tile and sherds, mostly from deep 
plates. 

(3) The Stable. At the west end of the house was a small enclosure, whose south and 

* The base of Pithos B was similar to that from the * Pyramid ’ of Ligurio in the Argolid published by Scranton, 

Hapnta VII 53J-4 ^ fjg. 5. ^ 

* A fuller description and discussion of the finds is reserved till later. 

* See below, no. 41. 
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cast sides only arc preserved. This seems to have measured 275 X 3’50 m. It contained a 
layer of blackened earth nearly a foot deep in which were very few sherds and no pieces of 
tile except at the east end. There was also one animal’s tooth and one bronze coin. The 
blackening was not, to the best of my judgement, caused by burning, as there were no scraps 
of ash or charcoal on the ground. The drain from the bathroom led along the east side of 
this enclosure; it was originally covered in, but I dug out the southern half of it (plate 36, c). 
This was formed of two gutter tiles laid, the upper overlapping the lower, in a shallow trench. 
The tiles were originally 0*96 m. long: the breadth tapered from 0 36 to 0-24 m. The depth 
of the gutter was o* 11 m. The gutter tiles of the roof apparently were of the same siae, though 
they were so smashed that I failed to reconstruct a whole one from the fragments. The drain 
had been covered with similar tiles, but these were completely smashed. 

The w^ between the bathroom and the stable was much ruined but certainly continuous. 
The evidence for calling this enclosure a stable is as follows: (a) It was not roofed with tile, 
and so formed no part of the main house, {b) But the dark earth (of quite a different colour 
from the natural soil and the fill of the other rooms) shows that it was occupied in some way, 
and in a rather different way from the rest of the house, (e) The dark earth is not just rotted 
household rubbish: a midden would have contained many more sherds and probably bones, 
(rf) In this rough country mules and donkeys provide the only means of transport: I see no 
reason to doubt that they were much needed in antiquity, and if so they must have been 
stabled somewhere. 

The ground plan of the house is certainly complete. The sharp fall of the ground to the 
south and west makes it impossible that once there were more buildings on these sides. There 
is no room to the east, and a trial trench on the north revealed nothing but native rock under 
a thin covering of barren soil. 

On the other hand, in the rooms I excavated there was no sign of a hearth, and the store¬ 
room was full of jars and the loom. It therefore seems to me that there must have been an 
upper floor, where the inhabitants of the house cooked, ate, and slept. The typical village 
house today in tlus part of the country has two floors: the lower is used as a storeroom and 
stable and docs not communicate directly with the upper one, which is reached by an outside 
wooden staircase. Here the family live, warming themselves and cooking at an open hearth, 
on either side of which arc the raised wooden platforms which serve as beds by night and 
scats by day. There is often a second room with a somewhat finer bed, for the head of the 
household or for guests. I have yet to find a bath. If our house was similarly arranged, the 
rooms on the ground floor will have been reached through doors corresponding with the gaps 
in the south wall (sec plan, no. i). This arrangement seems to me most probable, though 
I could find no trace of thresholds or door jambs (probably these were made of wood, but 
one might have expected at least a post hole). But the south wall is very ruined and the 
gaps may be accidental. The upper storey would be reached by a wooden stair on the north 
or uphill side. Here the rock has already been cut away to a depth of more than a metre, 
and only a short flight of steps would be needed. 

THE POTTERY« 

Only one vessel (the cup no. 12 below) was found complete. It was lying at the bottom 
of Trench B. The remainder of the pottery was smashed and scattered about the floor, mostly 
in the storeroom. Although the pottery was all broken, there was much more of it than 

• Homer A. Thompson, ‘ Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery’, Hesperia III 311 ff., it referred to as * Thomp«>n 
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might reasonably be supposed to have accumulated in odd corners while the house was stiU 
occupied; even the most careless of housewives might be expected to sweep her doors 
occasionaUy. There was no stratification. I beUeve therefore that the pottery found was 
more or less what was in the house at the time of its abandonment, being broken either at the 
time or when the roof fell in. Apart from this broken pottery there are no very obvious marb 
of violence: the house was certainly not burned. The foUowing pieces could be reconstructed 
sufficiently to deserve illustration (plate 37, c-d\ nos. 2-5). 


i-io. Platts. 

The most common pots from the excavation arc small, deep plates. They are very 
poorly finished. The inside is covered with inferior glaze, varying in colour from dull red 
to black-brown. One or two pieces may be deliberately attempting a red glaze in imitation 
of Pergamene and simUar fabrics, but I think that the variations in colour arc acadental and 
I have not therefore listed these plates separately. No. 10 is certainly of a different fabric 


from the others. For profiles, sec no. 2. 

1 H o-ov D. 0185. About ooe^uaitcr of plate. YcUowiih cUy. High riiw. 

Shallc^w round lip and bottom^ iniide. feridc completely covered with brown-black glaze, which has been 

allov^ to do^ SfJJ.^AbS^one-third of plate. Yellowish clay. I^h bw ring. Groove at lip slightly more 
pronounwJ^ very poorly preserved. Col^ varies from black to r^ umdei outside unglazed except for one 

"^?'lDo“5?5'^boutone.fifthofplate:baseringbroken. Pinkday. Up,tuniedouta^tUghtlythi^<m«i.vnthgro^ 
well r;^,«l!lniSrbUck glaze aHxitrom: tmeeso^ Outside traces of red. It is not clear whether the 

ASufS^fiSirfplaW- BaKmisiing. Pinkday. Lip tHck^ed with slight noove- Inside red-black 

daze bottom. Outride r«i glaie, badly preserved but apparently ongu^y cov^ whole suri^. 

glaze ngr not om Rathe? more thah half preserved. Light brovm dav. High baro nng. ^ t^ed out and 

marlLl with Sirrow but deep groove. Small groove round bottom of made. Inade completely glazed: glaze has been 
allowed to run over about half outside. Colour varies from brown to Wack. . j v t 

6 H 0*035; D. 019. About oac-third preserved. Reddish brown day. Hi^ base nng. Up turn^ A^ly out 

and marked with narrow incisions. Groove round Irottom of iradc. Glaze similar to no. 5, which Uus plate 

al*A resembles in the careless manner in which it has been turned on the wheel. . . j 

7 H 0*035; D. 016. About hallj>re*erved. Pink day. High base nng. Lip turned sharnly ouL 

grooves rou^fettom of inside and lip. The shape ts irregular, m one side is wax^^ Inside completely glazed, outside 
uTomlarly splashed over most of i« surface; insidc.varies from Wack to red: outside red. ^ 

*"'^!h.o* 03; D. o*ia. >Wx>ut half preserved. Ught brown day. Wghbasenng. Lip plain except for slight groove 

**^9. Pink^'clay. High base ring. Lip slightly thickened. Red glaze inside and outride, very 

****^ro^^ro^ 35 ; 0.0*165. About one-quarter of plate. Coarse gritty reddish brown day. High bw rir«. Lip 
straight, with sUght groove. Glaze entirdy perished except for trace of red m hp groove and trace of black outside. 


II. Bowl with Incurved Lip. 

H. 0*03; D. 0*075. Complete except for rather more than half rim. CUy and glaze similar to No. 7. Inside 
completdy glazed: spUshes on outside, no. 2. 


12-13. Small Cu^. 

12 H. o*oa5; D. of rim 0*045. Complete. Pink day; red glaze inside a^ out, badly preserved. Almost flat 
base slightly set off from the sides, with wheelroarks not smoothed off- Flaring hp: thwi strap l^me. no. 2. 

'^iq.^H. 0*04; D. of rim 0*045. Half body, most of rim and greater part of ha^e lost. U^t brown day. Brovm- 
black glaze all over outside, including base: ^ide rescri^ except for ^Sashes. FUt base slighUy set off from the sides. 
widely flaring lip; vertical strap handle. Rather finer fabric than no. 12. no. 2. 


14. fyxis Zi<f(?). 

D o*o8. About one-quarter preserved. Light brown cUy. Red glaze on inside oiJy. On the ouuide, a thin groove 
near the rim and a heavy rib bslf-way between the centre and the rim. no. 2. 


15. Fragment of Rim (of Small Jugl). 

D. 0*045. Pink day, red glaze inride and out. Round mouth with no sign of spout or handle. Rim thickened: three 
narrow grooves bdow rim. no. 2. 
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16-17. * West Slope Ware', ... 

16. Larjrc piece of rim. D. o-ao. Probably from a large kantharos,^ I^ht brown clay, cert^y ii« Atuc. Infei^r 
black riaze Decorated with inds^ pattern of cbeckcrb^d and diminishing ^iMgle*. Altcm^e squares of the 
checkCTboaid were painted, presumablv white, and there was a p^t^ band belw the run an^ * 

the two right-hand groups diminishi^ rectangles. The paint has everywhere disappeared, but the glaze is belter 

presci^cd fragments, too broken to be reconitnicted, apjw to c^e W WI kantharoi. 

The riut important are the handla shown in plat* 37 > «• Non^ these fragments u 

but they ^oiSrwisc similar in glaze and fiibric to no, 16. The fragmenu «e t^ small for the size of the vases to 
which they belonged to be ascertained accurately, but they were obviously smaller than no. 16. 

18-20. * Megarian * Bowls. 

t8 Bowl with long peuls. D. d* rim 0*145. About half of rim and much of body lost. Brown cl^. 

mati painnnside a^ our In the medallion, an eighi-petalled rosette. Froin roi^ it spring loi^ ^ah. The hirt 

S?urffrim is left plain. Hie decoration is simUar to that of Thomson D 39 . ‘t? !? 

it certain that this Swrl is not Attic, nor is it like the Delian bowls illustrated by Courby,* the runs of which, though 




intumed, are much lower. It seems probable that it was made locally, though an imported mould may have been used 

for the decoration of the lower half. no. 3. . ,, , 1 ^ n . j 

IQ. Medallion from a similar bowl. Oay and glaze similar tone. 18. The roittte 11 smaUcr and Imcai^ully espied, 
and » not set in the centre of itt medallion. If the mould for no. 18 was imported, no. 19 may weU have been made from 

an petals. Red clay. Red glaze of quality superior to that of nos. 18 and 19. The 

petals are separated from each other by jewelled lines: compare Thompson D 40. 

21. Bowl with Relief Decoration. 

H. 0*07 (estimated). D. of rim 0*07. Reconstructed from fragments: about half rim and much of body Iwt. 
Bright red clay: very fine, almost c»sbcU, fabric: traces of black glaze on the outside. Flat base, divided from the iid« 
by a deep groove. Globular body: high lip sharply ofBet. There is no trace of a handle, ^und the widest p^ of the 
body b a nb r^sed in relief: branching symmetrically above and below thb rib arc schematic represenuuoni of bunches 
of grapes ^tematiog with vine tendrils, pio. 3. 


22-26. Grey Ware. 

Several fragments were foimd of a hard, slatc-colourcd fabric, covered with a dark-grey 
glaze, which was perhaps originally black but is very much worn on all the pieces found. A 
few pieces of a similar fabric were found in Thompson’s Group E (E i 54 “ 8 )» he suggests 
that this grey ware may have come from Asia Minor. 

• Vaus^tts i Ttli^s pb. XI-XIII. 
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as. Fragment of large plate. D. of base ring o-11. High base ring: flat Boor. In the middle of the floor a rouletted 
circle: a second rouletted circle further out. no. 4. 

33. Fragment of rim of plate. D. about o-ao. The inside of the rim is divided from the floor by a narrow channel: 
just above this two lines have been indsed round the inside of the rim. The lip is ihiclcmed, no. 4. 

24. Fragment of floor of plate. Thh piece is broken away at the foot of me rim: its diameter here is o-i8: itseems 
to have had a high base ring with a diameter of about o-OQ. Not illustrated. 

33. Two fragments of a small cup or Jug. Squat body, about o-io in diameter at the widest point. Flaring rim. 
Round the shoulder, two parallel inoM Imes. Traces of glaze inside and outside, no. 4. 

36. Fragment of body of jttf. D. at widest point o-i 1. Shallow txxiy, turning slurply at the shoulder. Below the 
shoulder the body is coveiM with a fairly wcll>preserved dark grey glaze, and the wheelmarlu have not been smoothed olT: 
above, it is plain. At the shoulder, spring of small vertical stnp handle, no. 4. 

27-30. Red-Glazed Ware. 

Several fragments of red-glazed pottery were found. The day is yellowish-brown, 
smooth, rather soft and without mica. The glaze is of poor quality, and appears to have been 




Fic. 4.—Grev and Red-Glazeo Ware. (Scale 1 /a.) 


smeared on rather carelessly with a brush. Prof. Henry S. Robinson of the University of 
Oklahoma, who has been studying the finds from the American excavations in the Athenian 
Agora, has kindly examined these pieces and informs me that they cannot be ascribed to any 
of the major places of manufacture of red-glazed pottery. The form of our vases he regards 
as definitely Hellenistic and not Roman, but this may be due to the conservatism of the local 
potters. 

37. Fragment of large i^te. D. 0-32. Floor ilopiag slightly upwards, divided by a slight nick from the high rim. 

Shape rou^y simiUr (o Thompson E 151. no. 4. ... 

38. Fragment of base of plate. D. of base ring o-ioj. High base ring with groove round foot. Tnces of rouletting 

inside, no. 4. ....... 

29. Fragment of base of i^ie. D. of base ring o^. Indsed circle on undenide, just outside base nng. no. 4. 

30. From lip of closed vase. The hole has glaze on the inside and is therefore an original feature, not a rivet hole 
made for repairs, no. 4. 

M 
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31-33. Lamps (all wheclmade). 

31. H.o-o^ 5. D. of body, excluding nozzle, 0-055. Nozzle and of body broken. Light brown clay: red*brown 
glaze, very batfly preserved, ir^e and out. Flat base, slightly set on from sides; deep body: no handle: short nozzle: 
groove round filling hole. no. 5. 

33. Fragment of body. 0.0-055. Pinkrlay: traces of red glaze outside only. Spherical body, not as deep as no. 31. 
Groove round Uling hole. Fragmenu of at least two other simHar lamps were iound. no. 5. 

33. Nozzle. L. 0*03. Light biwn clay. No glaze. Considerable signs of burning. 


a> 

31 



33 



Fio. 5 .—La.mp», Ckx>KiNO Pots and Amphora. (Scale i /2-2.) 


All these fragments resemble Broncer’s Type X which he dates from the second half of 
the third century b.c. onwards. These pardcular examples, with their poor glaze and inferior 
finish {the wheelmarks on the bases have not been smoothed off), should be among the latest 
of this type. Local industry may have continued to produce lamps cheaply and quickly 
on the wheel and after old patterns. There is one lamp of Type X in Thompson’s Group 

>• Omnth IV ii 49 ft E 88. 
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but it seems to be rare at Athens: the lamps from Ligourio arc of Type XVI. Three very 
similar lamps (to judge fh>m the illustration) were found in the latest of the Hellenistic tombs 
at Sparta excavated by Wacc and Dickins.^* This tomb (C III) contained a coin of Eurycles, 
ruler of Sparta at the end of the first century B.c., though as there were three skeletons in C HI 
the grave goods found with them are not necessarily all of one period.^* At all events this 
type of lamp would appear to have continued in use at Sparta well into the first century b.c., 
if not later. There docs not seem to be any evidence for lamps of Type X at Corinth in the 
Roman period, but Corinth was then a Roman colony and imported Italian lamps.^^ 


Coarse Ware. 

34. Amphoras. 

Fragments of at least four amphoras were found lying about the storeroom: they had 
probably been smashed before the roof fell in, as the pieces were scattered; in consequence 
it has not been possible to reconstruct a complete amphora. The handles and bases were 
all of the same type. Sec no. 5. 

Neck and bandies. From inside Pithos A. H. of neck o-oo; D. of rim o-io. Coarse, gritty reddish clay, rim 
thickened. Three vertical grooves have been drawn down each of the handles: there b no other attempt at decoration. 

Miss Virginia Grace has kindly informed me that she is not familiar with the type, which 
is probably local. Grooves down the handles seem to be a late feature, first growing common 
in the Roman period. 


35-40. Cooking Pots (all wheelmade). 

Numerous smashed cooking pots were found, mostly in the storeroom. The following 
sections of rims are illustrated in no. 5. 

3j. D. about 0'i8. Coarse gritty clay, red inside, dark gi^ ouuide. 

36. Handle from similar pot. Vertical strap handle. Width of handle o-oa. Down the middle of the handle runs 
a silently raised vertical ridge. 

37. D. about 0-13. Goane red gpritty clay, burned black in patches outside and round rim. Round the bottom of 
the inside of the Up is a slightly rais^ ndge, which is presumably intended to give support to the edge of a Ud. This 
feature is more dewy markra m the next two examples. 

38. D. about o>30. Coarse red clay. No marks of burning. Three parallel incised lines running round the shoulder 
below the Junction M the rim with the body. 

39. D. about 0-20. Coarse red day. No nrurks of burning. 

40. D. of rim about 0'i9. Coarse red day containing traces of mica. Two incised lines close together round inside 
of lip. 


41-43. Cake Stamps (plate 37, <f). 

41. D. 0-105. A h^vy, roui^ly conical, lump of lirtt brown, gritty day. The design on the base seems 

to have been nude partly with stan^, partly by indaion. It is cardcssly executed s[nd asymmetriesJ. A fuller description 
and an attempt to interpret the scene are mven in the Appendix, pp. 186-70 below. 

43. Fragment with roughly incised design. D. 0-12. Coarse wily day. Less than a quarter of this piece was 
found. It is diK-shapted, not conical: one of the marks on it resembles a small crescent, but the others are no more thsin 
the ends of whatever design was on the lost part. no. 6. 

43. Fragment. D. o-ii. Light red clay. The des^ b far more neatly executed, being apparently moulded alt in 
once piece from a metal original. At the same time it U far leas puzzling and interesting. Iliere appears to have been 
some fioral design in the centre, ouuide which was a ring of small palmcttes. 

A somewhat similar stamp, purchased locally, has a diameter of 0-102: in the centre u a quadruple palmette and 
cone pattern, separated by three cirdes, the innermost rouletted, from a complicated palmette and teiMril pattern. 
Round the rim b another rouletted circle, llib stamp differs from no. ai not only in pattern but in form, consisting of 
a dbc of clay 0-007 m. tUck, having in the centre of the back a tabular clay handle 0-02 m. high and 0-03 in diameter. 

** Scranton 529. 

BSA XIII 155 ft, especially Bg. 6/, and table at bottom of 163. 

» Ibid. 163. 

Cf. Thompson, ' Terracotta lamps ’ (from the Athenian Agora), Hesperia II, esp. 204. 
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The practice of stamping cakes or small loaves with patterns, especially at religious 
festivals, continues to the present day, but it is a very ancient one. Hellenistic cake stamps 
have often been found.^* But I do not know an exact parallel to no. 41. 

Loomweights. 

Almost all the loomweights found were disc-shaped. Their diameter varies from o-o8 
to O' n m. and their thickness from 0 02 to 0*03, and all have two suspension holes. They 
are made of coarse reddish clay. On the sides of one or two are small oval impressions, 
apparently from seals, but no sort of design can be made out. There were two pyramidal 
loomweights. 

I. H. o*07S- Base 0-03 square. Single suspension hole. 

s. Rather broken. H. as preserved 0'I25. Base 0*05 X 0*065. Sing'le suspension hole. 



Fio. 6.— Cake Stamp, No. 42. (Scale i/i.) 


Both are made from the same sort of coarse clay. According to Miss Davidson and 
Mrs. Thompson disc-shap>ed loomweights were known in Athens in the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.g., became more common in Hellenistic times, predominate on some Hellenistic 
sites, and died out with the disappearance of the vertical loom at the end of the first century a.d. 

METAL OBJECTS 

1. Bronze handle in the form of a |roosc's head and neck. Length 0*18. Hollow cast: the feathers and details of 
the e>-e3, nostrils, and beak are engravM. The thickness of the metal is 0*02 at the base of the neck, but tapers away 
g^ually towards the head. It was very thin on the undenide of the beak, and here there u a small hole: otherwue the 
piece is excellently preserve^ except for some oxidised patches on the left side of the head and neck. It is coveted with 
a beautiftil green patina. Ine shape of the attachment at the base of the neck suggests that the han^e belonged to a 
shallow bovd or poUta\ the flat space on the tm of the attachment indicates that this \s*as Udded: the two nveu on 
either side of this space may have secured the lia. plats 38, a, b. 

»• E.£. Wiegand and Schrader, Pruiu 465 fF. Deonna, Diht XVIII 230 ff. and pi. LXXVI. Flinders Petrie, J/taierctis 
I (1864-5), 45 and pi. XXIX. 

Htipma Supplement VII, 'The Small Objects from the Pn>7c’ 79. 
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Although this pic« was discovered before the main excavation, I do not regard it as a ‘ surface find Only the tip 
of the beak was showing, the neck ^ng wedged between the fallen stones of the house at the south-east comer of the 
Stoftfoom. _ Tnere no deposit farther up the slope from which it could have been washed down, and I am quite 
ce^in that it formm part of the contents of the house. It does not, of course, follow that it is contemporary with the 
other contents, and indeed Uic vartous schtdars who have kindly given me their opinions on it are unanimous in assigning 
It to the Late Arc^c period. Such a piece may have been handed down as an heirloom, or—more probably, as the 
h^y that livrf m this cottage was certainly not a wealthy one—discovered in the fields, as many antiquities are 
dtmverM at this day or, jf we am iTne on the strength of the cake stamps that the house was a priest’s, it may have 
belonged to hu temple. 

I cannm find m exact ]^lel to this handle. The treatment of the feathers recalb a *StUisierttT Vogtl' from the 
Temple of Zeus in Olynmia. That thb piece is indeed early in date becomes more probable when it u compared with 
that illustrated beside it," plate 38, c,i. 

Thb b a small patera-handle ending in a ram’s head. Total length 0*14. l.cngth of handle alone cioj; of besui 
alone 0*035. D. of shaft 0-017. Th< handle consuls of a cast copper cylinder with five shallow fiutings running along 
ea« side: at^e top apd bottom a space about o*oi broad b left unfluted. At each end the shaft u encircled by a 
raised band. The shaft is terminated by a ram’s head: details of the horns and the groupi of small circles which represent 
the wool on the top of thc hMd and throat have been touched up after casting. The metal plate by which the handle 
was attached to the patera b in one piece with the shaft, but was baten out and decorated with a curvilinear pattern after 
V con^ are slightly broken. The four botes for the rivets by which it was fastened to the patera are visible 
in the photograph (plate 38, a). The metal b very coppery in appearance. There b no patina, but on the top of the 
ahaft are traces of gilt. 

Thb type of handle was coini^n throughout the civilbed world during the Roman Imperial period. There b a fine 
example on a patera in the Britbh Museum •* from Boscoreale near Pompeii; inside the bowl b a representation of 



Gjodesen • sunests that th^ nandla may be connected with me archaic anthr^x>morphic type which ^ows a youth 
standing on a rami head, but it seems impiossible to prove that they are directly derived from it.*’ I have reluctantly 
abMdoned the idea that they are intended to represent battering-rams, though a terracotta patera in Berlin b decorateo 
inside with moulded arms and armour.** Rams are not the only animals whose heads are used on these handles: dogs 
and wolves are also found,” and even sa^rs.** Terracotta paterae with simUar handles haw beei found in late Roman 
contexts in the Agoca at Athens, showing that the type had a tong life.** Our piece b probably late, and seems to approach 
most closely to the Egyptian exsmples mentioned atxwc. Thb has been a digr^on, but at least it helps to establish the 
early date of the gooM by showing that it b not typical of the age to which the bouse belongs, 

3. Cast bronze cockle-shell. L.0*O45. Good condition; fine green patina like that of the goose; all the bronzes are 
covered with thb patina, and 1 shall not mention it particularly in describing the remainder. Tne casting was excellently 
done, and the thickness of the bronze (about 0*003) ^ uniform. The s^l b obvbusly carefully copied from nature. 
Cockle-shelb are very common in the soft rock of which the mountains of the North P^oponnese are fbnned, and the 
Achaean bronzeworkers, to whose activities Professor David M. Robinson has called attention in AJA XLVI 17a ff.,** 
would not lack modeb. It bnotimprobablc that all these bronzes were made locally, though I cannot prove it. no. 7, a. 

3. Cast bronze oockle-shcll. L. 0-^5. A replica of no. a, slightly oxidised on the back. Thb snell contained traces 
of a lead filling which were removed in the cleaning, no. 7, a. 

A. Co;kle-&ell. L. 0*05. 'Dib piece b merely a dome-ihapcd lump of lead about o*oa m. high with a fiat roughly 
circular bottom about 0-05 m. in diameter. Its upper surface has been roughly scored to represent the ridga on a 

cockle-shell and then covered with a thin bronze fuate, which b now broken at tbe top of the shell. It b dimcult to 

see what purpose it can have served: perhaps the thrM cockle-shells were the three feet of a bronze bowl; Hellenistic 
pottery bowls with cockle-shell feet were found at Prienc •• and Sparta.** Another from Athens •* rests on three 
Dionysus-heads. We might suppose that tbe bowl ori^nally had three identical cockle-didls, but that one was lost or 
broken and replaced by an infenor copy (no. ThS ^lanation would account for the lead in nos. 3 and 4, which 

would^ help to keep the bowl from upsetting. But there b no sign chat any of the cockle-^ells were in fact fastened to 

anything; moreover no. 3 was found in Pit A, no. a in Pit B, and no. 4 at the bottom of Pit C. Therefore if they were 
pan of one bowl we must suppose that just l^orc the house was abandoned they were broken off and tossed into the 
three piu. no. 7, a. 

" I am particularly obliged to Dr. Emil Kunte and Mrs. Karouzou. 

*• Funwangler, Oljm^ iV, no. 970, pi. LVII. 

** Formerly part of me Empedodcs Collection. Now in the National Museum at Athens. I am indebted to Mrs. 
Karouzou for permission to publish it. *t Wallen, BMC Bronza no. 88a. 

•* Renard-Crenson in AA 1908,367. ** AA 1941, 137, fig. 6. 

** Edgar, Gretk Br^mu in dtt Cairo Mttsrum a7.746-a7.748. The attachment of 37.747 resembles that of our handle, 
but tbe tendrils are more elaborately and carefully executed. 

** Furtwingier, od. eii. no. ia8o: if thb piece b complete, the shaft b a very short one. 

** Aeta ArehatoUgtea XV lot ff., especially 167, 168. 

*’ I have been unable to obtiun access to tbe article by Radndti (Disstrtatioiut Panimkae, Ser. II, no. 6 (1938)) to 
which Q^esen refers. 

** Zahn in Berlvur Mm. Btriehtt XXX (1909) 363 If. (alto AJA 1910, 346, fig. 4). 21 ahn mentions replicas in 
Gditingen and Alexandria. 

” £./. Richter, Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes in the Metropolitan Musausn, no. 444. 

*• E.g, BelUUn IV, pi. XLIX, fig. 43. 

*‘ Compare also Waage, Antioch cn the Onrttes IV, fig. 34, no. 11 (* Middle Roman '). 

** Quoting Pindar ffem. X 45-8. •• W'icgand and Schrader, op. Ht. 396, fig. 506 no. 7. 

»* Wace and Dickins, op. at. 165, fig. 9. •• AM XXVI 76. 
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Smill bronze cockle-zhdU trc not twcommon: •• most of them are rather larger than oura, and may have been used 
as smdl dishes, which our no. 4 at any rate cannot possibly have been. On the whole I think it most probable that 
our pieces were the feet of a bowl. I do not think that the goose was the handle of the same vewl, though tnis is possible. 

5. Bronze knucklebtme. ^ L. 0'025. Cast solid. 'Fhe quality of the work contpares well with that of GocJde>shell 
no. a, together with which it was found. It is rather heavy to throw, and usually falls in the position shown in the 
photograph. I do not believe that it was actually used for gambling, no. 7, a. 

6, 7. Two thin strips of lu^nze, ewh about o-io long, protoMy from the rim of a small bowl. The left piece in 
the phottwraph {rw. 7, d shows what appears to be the outside, the right, the inside: both are too distorted for the 
shape and dimensions ot the bowl to be recoverable. There is a narrow ridge about 0-015 below the rizn and 
parallel to it, beaten from the outside in. The holes visible in the photograph may have bem rivet holes, and I am 
not even certain that these pieces are from a bowl. At all events they are too flimsy to have belonged to the same 
piece as the cockle-shells. 

8. Iron mattock-head. Length 0-33^ Dianseter of socket for shaft 0-04. This instrument originally bad three 
prongs, of which one only u preserved. The fields round Mamousia are too steep to plough, and are cultivated with 
mattocks at the present day, though the modem type has a single broad blade. A heao like ours, but with two prongs, 
was found at Pnene,** and the excavators say ** that they had seen similar tools used in cultivating the vineyards in the 
neighbourhood. I have not noticed them myself. The wine of Kcryneia had a reputation in antiquity, though not 
altogether a favourable one.** 

9. Iron tongs. L. as preserved 0'34. Both ends of the handles sire broken. The two arms are fastened by a large 
rivet, which is >rable in the photc^raph. no. 7, b. 

10. Small iron wedge. L. o-iO. no. 7, 6 . 

11. 12, 13. Iron na&. The largest is o-i i long and bent at the tip, the other two are broken. They have large flat 
heads, no. 7, b. 


COINS 

Three small bronze coins were discovered. Mrs. Varoucha has kindly identified two 
of them for me. I give her notes together with the exact spot where each was found. 

1. Sicyon. 251-146 s.c. JE 17. Dove r. feeding. Rev. Tripod-lebes in wreath. BMC Pelopewust, pi. IX 15. On 
the floor near Pithos A. 

2. Greek. Second cent^ a.c. Worn. Near the south wall of the stable in the black earth. 

3. Athens. Imperial Times. M Head of Athena to r. Rev. Demeter standing in car drawn by winged 
serpents. BMC Allua, pi. XVII ti. Found in the pit under Pithos B. 

Mrs. T. L. Shear tells me that no. i dates from the latter part of the first century after 
Christ, if it is exaedy of the type illustrated. But our coin is very badly worn. Mrs. Varoucha 
tells me she thinks it must have been in circulation for at least a generation before being lost. 

CHRONOLOGY 

The pottery found seems to belong to the first century b.c. Deep plates like our nos. i-io 
and bowls like our no. 11 seem to be common in Late Hellenistic times.*® It is surprising to 
find the ‘ West Slope ’ style of decoration at so late a date even in so debased a form. As 
for the bowls with relief decoration (nos. 18-21), Thompson has already shown ** that bowls 
with long petals arc among the latest Mcgarian bowls; even so, I can find no evidence that 
they continued to be made in the Roman Imperial period. Professor Robinson informs me 

** E.g. De Ridder, Bronzes Aniiques du Louort not. 1024-1027. Babdloa and Blanchet, Bronzes Aniiipus Jit let Bibliotkique 
NationaU nos. 1239-1241. Richter op. eit. no. 605 (a bronze phiete meson^hoJos fluted to resemble a shell, from Cyprus). 

** Wiegand and Schrader, op. eU. 369, f^. 501. 

“ Ibid. 391. 

*• Athenaeui I 57. For other references see Frazer’s Pauaanias, note to VII 25, 5. 

** Our plates are clearly of the same class of table-ware as Thompson’s E t-21. But a comparison of the seemms 
with Thompson’s flg. 116 shows that they are by no means exactly the same; our out-turned, slightly thickened lips with 
incised grooves on the inside are quite different from hu E 1 (heavy lq> undercut on the inside) or E 19 ana E 2t, 
whose lips are hammer-headed in section. Waage’s shape 17 {Antioch on the Oronies IV 1 12 and pi. II) provides a clc^r 
parallel. Wsuige ief. eit. 15) says that shape ly came in at tne end of the Early Hellenistic period, but that * the listing 
of shapes as £^y mllenistic does not of course imply that none of them lasted into the Late Hellenistic period Compare 
also Scranton, op. at. 532 flg. Wiegand and Schrader, Prune 424 nos. 81, 82, also flg. 53d for bowls like our no. 11, 
but rather lareer. Bovm of similar slupe were also found by Wace and Dickins in Sparta {op. cit., especially Table III 
on p. t^). ineir f^. 8a comes from Tomb C HI and may therefore be as late as the reign of Augustus or after, though 
the evidence from thn tomb is not conclusive. 

But Wace and Dickins found ’ two skyphoi with white or red and incised patterns ’ in Tomb C III {op. at. Table 
III and flg. 10). 

** Op. eit. 456. 
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that bowls like no. 21 have been found in the Athenian Agora; none is earlier than the sack 
of the city by Sulla. He believes them to be imports from Italy. 

I hesitate to try to date the red-glazcd ware by comparing it with the superior, widely 
spread fabrics which it is presumably imitating; it seems to me that the local potter made 
no attempt whatsoever to keep abreast of the fashion. Since he did not use the Pci^amenc 
technique, he was not in direct touch with the makers of this pottery. 

I have already discussed the date of the lamps. 

The presence of a coin of the Roman Imperial period in the ruins is best accounted for, 
in my opinion, by supposing that the house, after being abandoned, was left to fall gradually 
into decay and was visited by treasure-seekers or inquisitive travellers about the end of the 
first century after Christ. It is even possible that it continued in use as a tool-shed and store 
for more than a century after it ceased to be inhabited as a dwelling: a farmer owning land in 
the coastal plain and on the hill-slopes near Mamousia would find a storehouse near his upper 
farm convenient. 

It seems quite certain, even if allowances are made for the conservatism of local potters, 
that none of the pottery (except the amphoras, which cannot be closely dated) can be as late 
as the end of the first century after Christ. 

As for the circumstances in which the house was abandoned, there was, as I have said 
already, no obvious sign of violence. And nothing was found which was not broken and 
useless; even the bronzes would have less value in the eyes of an ancient peasant than in 
those of a .modem antiquary. I have therefore formed the opinion that the inhabitants left 
peaceably, taking with them most of their goods (for example, all the farm tools except one 
broken mattock: I find this a strong argument that the house was not looted; looters would 
probably have had no use for agricultural implements and left the lot). 

What w^ too bulky to move, like the pithoi, or too cheap to bother about, like the pottery, 
some of which may have been already broken, they left behind. Many other houses in 
Kcryncia seem to have been given up at the same time, to judge by the surface pottery: the 
site is an inconvenient one in times of peace, though very strong. Perhaps in the Roman 
period people preferred to live nearer the coastal plain.** Keryneia still existed in Pausanias’s 
time, but 1 find it easier to understand his movements between Keryneia and Bura if we 
suppcKc that he did not go as far inland as the walled city near Mamousia. I would suggest 
that the ancient remains now known as the ‘ Helleniko *, on the north edge of the Keryneia 
P ateau, may be those of his sanctuary of the Eumenides, In the church of Mamousia arc 
preserv^ the plinth, feet, and part of the drapery of a marble statue said to have been found 
here. The sutue was a draped female figure, about half life size. Its style is archaistic, and 
It might quite possibly be one of the statues of priestesses which Pausanias saw.*® 


APPENDIX 

The Cake Stamp (no. 41) 

The ewtre of the design, which is rather off the geometric centre, is a circular impression 
o 03 m. in diameter, in the middle of which is a punch mark 001 m. long: this has been modelled 
roughly to the shape of a human head, but no features arc indicated. Radiating from the 

^ have examined a cnit’of this sump and a photograph and made 

®^i*®** depicted: the credit for making seme out of tlSiianq) belongs 

louicm. out limy mterpretationofits religious significance « wide ofthc mark, the fault is entirely mine. 
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upper part of this arc twelve short incisions. Suspended from the lower edge of the circular 
impression is a square of side 0*015 lightly stamped in the clay. To either side of this is 
a punch mark in the shape of an isosceles triangle, with sides of about threc*quartcrs of a 
centimetre. The bases of these triangles are horizontal, and the inside lower angle of each 
touches the middle of one of the vertical sides of the square. Above their apices arc small 
marks of doubtful significance. At the bottom are three small human figures lightly incised 
in the clay. All arc standing. That on the left faces to the right and appears to be wearing 
a long trailing robe. It is passive. The other two figures seem to have their backs towards the 
observer (i.e. to face the central circle): the middle one raises both hands in an attitude of 
prayer; the right-hand one raises the right hand only, the left being extended at an angle of 
forty-five degrees downwards. There arc traces of what may be another figure in the square 
below the central circle, but they arc not at all clear. On either side of this central group a 
wide, deep incision extends from the bottom edge of the stamp to a point about level with the 
centre of the circle. These marks seem to be made with a pointed instrument: their tops 
taper and waver, and Mr. Kenna suggests that they arc probably torches. To the left and right 
of these arc figures or symbols which arc presumably complementary to the main scene On 
the right is a short vertical mark, rectangular at the top. Above it, on a level with the head 
in the circle, is a circular punch mark rather over a centimetre in diameter with a slight groove 
round its edge. A similar punch mark occupies a corresponding position to the left of the 
main scene. To the left of it again, near the edge of the stamp, is what appears to be a draped 
and veiled female figure about four centimetres tall. None of her features can be distinguished, 
and it is uncertain therefore in which direction she is facing: one arm is raised towards the 
edge of the stamp. To her right is a symbol or implement shaped roughly like an obtuse 
angle, of which one arm extends to the right and slightly upward, the other downward and 
to the left. Above the upper arm arc three short vertical marks. Below this instrument (ue. 
below and to the right of the female figure) is a shallow rectangular impression, apparently 
stamped with the same stamp as the square below the central circle, though it is not itself a 
square, as its right edge is cut away by the left-hand torch. Within it arc, to the left, a slight 
vertical mark, and to the right of this a small circular punch mark. Over all is a canopy 
consisting of two semicircles apparently punched with an instrument shaped like a tube split 
along its length and rather thickened at the rim: on either side of and below these arc 
quadrants punched with the same implement: these are cut by the edge of the disc. The 
semicircles arc separated from each other and from the quadrants by small circular punch 
marks. In the right-hand semicircle is a circular punch mark like those which flank the two 
torches: in the left is a hook or sickle-shaped symbol. At the very top is a wreath or branch, 
probably either of palm or olive. The stamp is not painted or glazed in any way: the 
discolorations visible in the photograph arc incrustations. 

That the scene is religious there can be no doubt; the central feature clearly shows the 
adoration of a god by his worshippers. And I assume that this scene was stamped on sacred 
loaves or cakes for use on some ritual occasion.^’ As I have already said, I can find no exact 
parallel. But there is a curious series of stamps, mostly from Taranto,^ upon which arc 
impressed numbers of different and apparently unconnected symbols. These stamps resemble 

The evidence thit these clay stamps were used on sacred cakes is that they were clearly for stamping som^ 
thing; thh something was perishable, or at all events has not survived, though the stamps have in large numbers, ^d 
there is plenty of literary evidence (a little of which is given below) for the use of cakes of various sorts at religious 
festivals. Of course not all the stamps are obviously rcl^us in significance. .... 

•• Sir Arthur Evans in JHS VII 44 ff. first identified them as moulds for sacred cakes *. McDaniel (AJA XXVIII 
34 AT.) gives a useful collection of iUustrattons, but calls them mcrchanu' seals. 
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ours and differ from the usual cake stamps in that the designs on them arc made up of a 
large number of small separate stamps and were not impressed on the clay all at once from 
an original complete design. There, however, the resemblance ends; the objects (distaffs, 
crescents, amphoras, torches, birds, wheels, sheep, hands and so forth) stand in no very 
obvious relation to one another; they may have a mystical connection, but this has yet to 
be explained satisfactorily, and even those which arc recognisable as attributes of gods suggest 
a bewildering number of deities.*® A further difference between these South Italian stamps 
and ours is that many of them have short, perforated handles on one side. But whatever 
they may be, I feel no doubt about the unity, purpose, and religious significance of our design. 

The identity of the god and the nature of the ceremony arc not so certain. The radiate 
head in the centre might well be Apollo. At the altar of Apollo tou yeviropos in Delos the 
only offerings were wheat and barley and irdirava laid on the altar without fire.*® But it is 
hard to explain the other figures and objects as attributes of Apollo; moreover, it seems 
strange that a cake which was a sacrifice and nothing more should have a scene like this 
stamped on it. At the Diasia the Athenians sacrificed to Zeus Meilichios cakes moulded in 
the form of animals; it seems inappropriate to offer to the god his own image and that of 
his worshippers. Possibly the bread marked with our stamp was used in some sort of com¬ 
munion ceremony belonging to one of the mystery religions. (There seems nothing to 
connect the design with the worship of the Eumenides, whose sanctuary is the only one 
mentioned by Pausanias at Keryneia.) 

The round impression under the right-hand arch of the canopy and the two similar 
impressions on either side of the tops of the torches may be meant for cymbals: this suggests 
the worship of Attis. The hooked object under the left-hand arch would then be the 
instrument of his self-mutilation and the figure on the left (whose superior size and position 
marks her off from the worshippers below) would be the Great Mother, the object in front 
of her being * shorthand * for her chariot. However, her peaceful attitude hardly suits, 

iuncta iuga resolvens Cybele leonibus 
laevumque pecoris hostem stimulans. 

And the lions and chariot are not actually shown. Cook illustrates a marble statue of 
Atds, dating from the time of Hadrian, whose head ‘ twined with a garland of pine-cones, 
almonds, pomegranates, poppy-heads and flowers, wears a Phrygian cap which is encircled 
below by five rays . . . ’. But I do not know an Attis with a radiate head like the one on 
this stamp. Mr. R. V. Nicholls suggests that the two triangles on cither side of the square 
below the central circle may symbolise the Dioskouroi. But I am unable to explain the rest 
of the design if this is so. I can see no trace of Bacchic symbolism. 

I myself think that the head in the centre may be Triptolemos. Triptolcmos is often 
shown wreathed “ or with corn-ears round his head ; ** moreover, Prof. A. B. Cook shows 

** For example, on the itamp published by Sir Arthur Evans (op. nh) there are; a thunderbolt for Zeus, a trident 
for Poseidon, the torches of Penepnone. the club of Herakles, the lyre of Apollo, a caduceus for Hermes, amphorae for 
the Dioskouroi, and a lot of unexplaineo symbols. This multiplicity of gods is one of the reasons which makes McDaniel 
regard these stamps as compound seals. 

Diogenes lUertius VllI 13, quoting the ifjWwv mAmla of Aristotle; lamblichus s. Pyth. 25, 35; Cook 223 

n. 3. Compare the offering of cakes to Zeus Hypatos outside the Erechtheum (Pausanias 1 26,5). LS* translates irdTrora 
Its round cues used in sacrifices. 

** Scholiast on Thucydidbs I 126; Cook ob. eit. II 1138 n. 2. 

** Op. ri(. II 29^ fig. 189. 

** E.g. on a Attic red-fi^re crater of about 450 b.c. from Cumae, Cook op. eit. I, p|. XX. 

^ . 00 an Apulian amphora ibid. pi. XItL 

** Ibid. 2 \\ft. 
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good reason for connecting him with the disc of the sun. The figure on the left is then Dcmetcr 
with the plough (the object in front of her looks much more like a plough than a chariot); 
for Demeter with the plough compare the crater from Cumae.®* The two torches suggest 
Penephone, but Persephone herself is missing, unless she is the figure (if there is a figure) in 
the central square. She should, of course, be balancing her mother on the right of the 
composition. The part of the design to the right has been rather cramped, but I cannot find 
the figure of a goddess there, and one can hardly suppose that such an important person would 
be left out for want of space. Perhaps her torches were thought to be enough. The hooked 
object under the left arch of the canopy will be a sickle, which is appropriate enough, but 
I cannot account for the circular punch marks; they can hardly represent the wheel (or 
wheels) of Triptolemos’s famous chariot. Triptolemos is not specially connected with 
Keryneia, but he visited Patras.®* 

J. K. Anderson 

** Pauunias VII 18,3. 
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Johansen in Vases Si^niens and Payne in Necrocorinthia and Protokorinthische Vasenmalmi ^ 
isolated a number of artistic penonalities, but this was, or seemed at that stage, incidental to 
their main object, the ordering of Protocorinthian and * Corinthian * pottery by phases of 
chronological development. Payne left further work on painters in manuscript notes, and 
we * and others * have done something in the same line, but so far there has been no attempt 
to sec the whole development of the style in terms of artistic personalities influencing one 
another (which after all it was), as has been done by Beazlcy for Attic red-figure and black- 
figure, and by J. M. Cook for Protoattic. If such a view can be achieved it modifies the 
necessarily rather schematic (even Procrustean) division into chronological phases, and gives 
a more organic view of the development. For the * Corinthian * period it is a somewhat 
dispiriting ^k, though even there we believe that it would be worth doing, if only to help our 
understanding of the interrelation of Corinthian and Attic. In this article, however, we are 
concerned only with Protocorinthian, whose general level is very high, and the principal 
artists of superlative quality; the isolation of painters here needs no apology. 

Earlier work on these lines was impeded by the fact that the miniature side of Proto¬ 
corinthian has been so much better preserved and published than the parallel and con- 
tempora^ * big style \ The balance has recently been partly righted by Kraiker’s publication 
of material from Aigina; * and the other most important body of Protocorinthian pottery— 
the votive deposit from the Temple of Hera Limenia at Pcrachora—has already been prepared 
for publication by Dunbabin. We have made full use of the Perachora material in this 
article, and the substantiation of some of our conclusions will have to await the appearance of 
Perachora II, 'niere is a third, unpublished, collection of Protocorinthian ‘ big style ’ vases in 
Berlin, from Aigina. We have included a few of these, of which Robertson made tracings 
and notes in 1936. Most vases in the lists arc known to one at least of us in the original and 
to both (all of course to one or other) in reproduction. Outside the lists we have mentioned 
a few vases known to neither of us but connected in Payne*s notes or the publications of others 
with vases in our lists. 

We begin with the Early Protocorinthian aryballoi decorated with animals in outline and 
silhouette, because they make the first break with the anonymity of Corinthian geometric and 
^e the beginning of the Protocorinthian figure style. They lead on to the larger vases of the 
Cumae Group—work of one shop and mainly no doubt of one hand—from which the Toulouse 
Painter develops, and through an imperfectly mapped tract to the black-figure aryballoi of 
the (^rncto and Ajax Painters. These three artists, with the slightly younger Aetos Painter, 
arc the creators of the Protocorinthian black-figure style and perhaps of the polychrome style 
also; both Styles are brought to perfection by their pupils, the Hound and Bellcrophon 
Painters ^d the ^ston, Sacrifice, and MacmUlan (*= Chigi) Painters. The artists of this 
classical generation tend to fall into two groups: ‘big style’ black-figure painters and 
poly^romc miniaturists; but the distinction is probably sharper to us than to them The 
Sacrifice Painter is an example of an artist with one foot in either camp, and we have Uttlc 

^ AI*o eVA Oxford II uid Ptrackora I. 

• 55-7 (Rob^mon). 

* Krajker, Aiiua, Du Vastn dtstobis^ J^hwuitrts. 
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doubt that greater knowledge would show other artists in a similar light. The youthful works 
of the Head-in-Air Painter show clear influence from the Sacrifice and Macmillan Painters 
on the one hand and the Bcllerophon Painter on the other, suggesting that they all sat in one 
shop; and so, in the generation before, the Toulouse and Cornelo Painters must have done, 
if indeed they are not one man. We have of course left out a great deal of the material, but 
we have the impression that there were not very many workshops producing figiured vases 
during the Protocorinthian period, the majority concentrating on linear. One of the most 
significant elements in the change from Protocorinthian to ' Corinthian ’ was the turning of 
these other workshops to the mass-production of figured vases. The other most important 
aspect of the change—the trend to conventionality—is already apparent in much Late Proto¬ 
corinthian : not only in the small fry of our last lists but also in the Head-in-Air Painter, an 
artbt strongly rooted in the finest Middle Protocorinthian traditions. 

The ten painters named above illustrate and, as far as we can see at present, largely 
determined the main lines of development in Protocorinthian vase-painting. We have 
included others: the Telcsuophos Painter because, though still very obscure, he was obviously 
important and is a warning example of the surprises that may at any time turn up; * the 
Round Dance Painter for his oddity; the Painter of the Corinth Hare-hunt for his quality; 
the Leiden Painter because he forms such a clear link between the MPC ‘ big style ’ of the 
Bcllerophon Painter and one current in Transitional vase-painting; • and the rest because, 
though trivial in themselves, they form distinct groups and so help to clear the ground. 

Except where otherwise stated the vases in each list arc arranged as nearly as possible in 
chronological order. We give no descriptions of published vases, nor of those from Pcrachora 
whose publication is imminent. 


Aryballoi with outline fig^TeSy etc. EPC. 


3 > Mau, Gtsth. gr. Kwut I, pi. 143 a. 

6 — 8 . 


A. 

t. Boston 03.810; F 5 ‘p]. 5, 4; Fairbanks, pi. 41, 391; pi. 1,3; 

3. Naples, from Cumae: MA XXII, j:^. 43, 3; FiSpl. 3, 5; FVpl. 6, 

3. Naples, from Cumae: XXII, pi. 43, a; Pfuhl, fig. 30; FFpl. 6,3-5; Busebor, Cr. a5,fig. 37; Lane, 

Crttk Pottay, pi. 13 B; KObler, AlUtiiitht 13, fig. 6; Mata, Gtseh. rr. Kmst I, pi. 143, c, d. 

4. Naples.fromCuniae:Af.4XXII,pl.46,4; W5S,fit3l; Fl'pl.e,!. * ^ ’ 

Syracuse, from Syrac^: MA XXV^547-8, fig. 133, centre. 


6. Athens, from Amve Heraion: AH II, pi. 66, 11 bim p. 146, fig. 86. 

7. Mykonos, from Delos: VS pi. 5, 7; Dtios X, pi. 31, 150. 


2-4, at least, should be by the same hand. To the same group, perhaps to the same 
hand as 2-4, belongs: 

8. Oenochoe neck, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLVIII, pi. 63, 963. 


B. Silhouette J/eck Group. 

I. Syracuse, from Syracuse, grave 319: AS >895. 137. %• > 4 ! ATJpl.i.a; pi. 5, 3; Buichor, Cr. 

Vesta 35, fig. ao: Mata, Geseh. rr. Kwut I, pi. 143 b; BCH 1953, 332, fig. 5. 
a. Eleusis 786: AS 1889,177. 

Less close: 

3. Naples, from Cumae: MA XXII, pi. 41, 3; KS pi. 5, i; ?F pi. 5, 5. 


* Another such U an unpublished vase from Aigina in Berlin: four frr. of a big kot^e with f^ures on a very large 
s(^e; fa) bearded face of aspect looldn|[ up to r.; (&) back of animal to r. with hsdry or mecy coat; above it, 
big stalked rosette and sharply bent elbow with hand restii^ on animal; (r) sharply bent neck and ears of same or 
amilar animal: obscure remains to r.: bigstalked rosette above; (d) part of spotted snake? a-c, escape from Pdyi^emos’s 

• See Jw'lXXIII 185. 
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C. Bird Protome Painter. 

t. Naples, from Cunue: XXII, pi. 43 » 55 pl-5» 35 5 > 

a. Muni^ 656*, from Italy: AA 1929, 30, fig. 25 r, CVA III, pi. 142, 9. 


D. 

An iiryballos with the same feeling as those in A—Cj but not closely related, is the slightly 
later 

Berlin 3409,: rom the Corinthta: VS pi. 5, 6 and p. 59, fig. 36; PV pi. 9 > 3 “ 4 * 

Other early aryballoi, intermediate between these and the Cometo and Ajax Painters, are: 

DdpKi: FdD V 135, fig. 640 bit. 

BruseU A a: Furtvrti^cr, CW/. Somtit, p). 38; 7 HS 1890, 179, fig. a; VS 6t, fig. 4a; CVA I, pi. i, 33. 

Athens, from Argivc Hvaion: AH II 147, ^.88; VS pi. ao, 3; PV pi. 9, 1-2. 

With the last tf.: 

Kotyle, Ithaca, from Actos: BSA XLIII 15, fig. 6, no. 30; XLVIII284. 

The following seems to stand between the outline aryballoi and the Cumae Group: 

Aryballos, Ithaca, fi’om Aetos: BSA XLIII, pi. 13, 235 and p. 50, fig. 35. 

Possibly also: 

Stand, Ithaca, fiom Aetos: BSA XLIII, pi. (5, 235 and pp. 46, 48, figs. 3a->3. 

Cumae Group. EPC. 

Vases from one workshop, probably mostly liom one hand (see Toulouse Painter). Not 
in chronological order. 

1. Oenochoe from Cumae: Afvt XXII, pi. 30; KJ pi. 6, t ; HC 9, fig. 4; PV pi. 7, 3; Buschor, Or. Vattn, a6, fig. 29; 

Mata, Gtsch. p. Kiaut I, pi. 144 a. 

2. Oenochoe from Cumae: Afyl XXII, pi. 31, 1; W pi. 6, a; PKpl. 7, t-a; Wstprria XVII, pi. 73. 

3. Oenochoe, Heialdion, from Afrati: Amt. X-XII 3^, fig. ^5. 

4. Oenochoe fr., Atheiu, from Argivc Heraion: AHU, pi. 64, 1 (cf. AC 9). 

a . Oenochoe, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII, pi. o and p. 35, ai, no. 138. 

. OenochM, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII 35, ta. aa, no. 139. 

7. Oenochoe fr., Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII ab, no. 140. 

8. Oenochoe fr., Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLVIIl 315, fig. a8, no. 951. 

9. Oenochoe (?., Corinth C 36.585: Corinth VII i, pi. 17, lao. 

10. Oenochoe, Corinth C 40.36a: /fripnrs XVII, pll. 72-^ C 3. White on black, 
ti. Oenochoe fr., Aigina: Rniker, Aigina, pi. 15, axo. 
la. Kotyle fr., Aig^: Kraiker, AigutOf pi. 14, 168. 

13. Kotyle fr., Aigina: Kraiker, Aig^ pit. 14 and D, 189. 

14. Kotyle fr., Aigina: Kraiker, Atfiw, pll. 14 and D, 197. 
la. Kotyle fr., Aig^: Kraiker, Atgw, 14, 198. 
to. Kotyle fr., Aigina: Kraiker, pi. 14, iM. 

17. Concave pyxb fr., London iota. 6-^6.170 {ff. with a). 

18. Pyxis. Athens, from Argive Heraion: d/f II X37 ff., fig. 69 1 ^ 57 , fig. 335 PFpl.8. 

19. Clip fr., Berlin, from Atgina: continuous motive round outside. 

Related: 

Oenochoe, Corinth: Huptria XVIII, pi. ao, 30. 

Oenochoe, Athens, Kerameikos: KQbler, Altottische Malerti 14, figs. 7-8 (late). 

Another oenochoe of the Group is recorded by Weinberg, Hesperia XVIII 154, from the 
same welUgroup as the last but one. 

1-4, Payne; 8, Benton; 9-10, Weinberg; 11, 13-16, Kraiker. 

The oenochoe Ithaca, Actos, BSA XLIII 36, no. 141, there ascribed to the Group, 
belongs to a class of oenochoe decorated with loop chains and figures of eight, motives found 
also in contemporary Attic and Cycladic as well as in Cumaean imitations of Corinthian. 
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The Corinthian examples are dearly poor rdations of the Cumae Group, but probably not 
products of that workshop, or of a single workshop at all, but casual imitatioDS from various 
sources. 

Toulouse Painter. E—MPC. 

Derives from Cumae Group, which might indeed be (in whole or in part) his early work. 
Sec also Corneto Painter. 

1. Oenochoe, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII, pi. 9, 142. Early. 

2. Oenochoe, Toulouse: PV fd. 12; Maiz, Gtseh. gr. Ktmst I, pi. 144 b. 

3. Oenochoe, Syracuse, from Syracuse, grave 428: J<S 1895, 167, fig. 575 J/C 13, fig. 6. 

4. Kotyle fr., Aigina: Kralkcr, Aiguu, 32, 403. 

5. Oenochoe, AUtens, from Perachora: PeracJwa 11 , pi. 38, 129; part, ILU, 15 Nov. 1930, colour plate i, lop left. Late 

work, showing influence of next generation (Hound Painter). 



Aryballos, Oxpord 1935,41. 


Cometo Painter. MPC I-II. 

Companion of Toulouse Painter, perhaps the same man working in miniature. 

1. Plate, Athens, from Perachora: Perackera II, pi. 32, 736. 

2. Aryb^los, Rhodes, from Kamiros: Clara RhodosiV 387(1., figs. 443'*4: PV pi- 9> fi-?- 

3. Aryballos, Tarquinti: VS pi. 21, 2. 

4. C<^cal oenochoe, Athens, from Perachora; Perachora I, pi. 24, 4-7. 

a . Pyxis lid, Atheru, from Perachora: Perachora II, pi. 47, 1115. Late. 

. Aiyballos, Oxford 193s, 41. Bull between lions, goat. Base: spirals between rays, as on 3; shoulder: pattern similar 
to that on 3 but more elaborate. Late. no. above. 

2 and 3 connected by Payne. 

School-pieces: rough work by one hand. 

t. Pyxis lid, Ithaca, from Aetos: XLIII, pi. 13, too and p. 31, fig. 18. 

2. Pyxis lid, Athens, from Perachora: Perachora II, pi. 47,1113. 
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Ajax Painter. MFC I. 

Related to Toulouse and Corneto Painters. I^eads to Aetos Painter. One of the first 
painters of mythological scenes. Perhaps his early work is to be found in the Horsemen 
kotyle, Aigina: Hampc, FgS, pi. 40; Kraiker, Aigina, pU. 12-13, * 9 ^ > Buschor, Gr. Vasen 27, 
fig. 32; Matz, Gesck. gr. Kunst I, pi. 145 a. 

1. Aryballos, Syracuse (?), from Messina: J<fS 1929, 42. fig. f left. 

2. Aryballos, Louvre 617, from Thebes: F5pl.22,t; Pk pi. 10,1; CI 04 VIII, pi. 14, t-4; Matz, Gk»A. ^r. A*ani/ 1 , 

3. Ai^wfw, Berlin inv. 3318: K 5 pi. 23, i; FVp\. 10, 5-8. 

4. Aryballos, Berlin iov. 3319: 93, 2. 

5. Aryballos, formerly Paros, from raros: hcraon, C«sdiickt 4 der Korinthisdun Vum, vX. ta, (SeejXMUcnpt.) 

0. Aiyballoa, Boston93.12, f^m Corinth: AJA igoo, pi. 6; Kfpl. 22, 2; Fairbanks, pi. 41, 398; PI'pi. ii, 1-5; Matz, 
Gtsck. gr. Kunst I, pll. 146 b, 147 b. 

7. Conical oeoochoe fr., Aigina: 1897, 307, fig. 30; AC pi. 8, 8, no. 54! Kraiker, pi. 20, 263. 

2-4, Johansen; 5, Benson. 

Aetos Painter. MFC I-II. 

Younger companion of the Ajax Painter. Leads up to Bellerophon Painter and Boston 
Painter. 

1. Kotyle, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII is, fig. 5, no. 29. 

la. Kotvle, Ithaca, from Aetos: £ 5.4 XLVIII 284, %. 18; probably from same vase as last (Benton). 

2. Kotyle, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII, pi. i^and p. 16, fig. 7, no. 31; better, BSA XLVIII 284, fig. 17. 

3. Aryballos, Athens, from Peracbora: Ptrachora II, pU. 2 and 37, no. 27: BSA XLII 93, fig. 7. 

4. Aryballos, Syracuse, from Syracuse, grave 85: 1803, 471; PS pi. 26, 5; JW pi. i, 4; BSA XLII 97, fig. 8 b. 

5. Aryballos, Syracuse, from Syracuse, grave 306: NS 1895, 156, figs. 43-4; pi. 29, i. 

6. Aryballos, London A 10^, from Noia: AZ 1883, pi. to, 2; K? pi. 20, 2. 

7. Aryballos, Germany, private coll.: boar and goat, goat? Below, &tne of rosettes and hooks, double rays; palmette 

chain on shoulder, dou on mouth, neck, handle. (Photograph in Payne Coll., British School at Athens; with 5.) 

8. Aryballos, Athens, KerameOcos: AA >934, 205, fig. 3. 

5 and 6 put together by Miss Lorimer, JHS 1912, 348 f., and by Johansen. 

The following arc perhaps late works, the Pcrachora cup forming the main link: 

9. Gup, Athens, &t>m Perachora: PtroAora II. pi. 30, 673. 

10. Pyxis, Brussels A 20^: CVA I, pi. 3, i; AC 14, fig. 7; PKpl. 16. 

11. Pyxis, Athens, from Perachora: Feraehora II, pi. 41, ^3; JHS 1930, pt. to, middle r. 

12. Pjois lid, Athens, from Perachora: Pefachore 11 , pi. 1114. 

Close to these: 

Pyxis fr., Syracuse, from Syracuse: MA XXV 349-30, fig. 137, centre. 

The following, by one hand, are related to this later group: 

1. Kotyle.pyxis, Athens, from Perachora; Perachora II, pi. 38, 923. 

2. Pyxis lid, Aigina; AM 1897, 324, figs. 39 a-*; AC 273. fig. 117, no. 53; Kraiker, pi. 25, 322. 

3. Pyxis lid, Ai^a: JHS 1931, pi. 28 g. 

Telestrophos Painter. MPC. 

1. Pyxis, AigiM: AM 1807. 39 >, S^; 1899, 361; Pfuhl, MuZ fig. 731 MT 98. 3 ®; Matz. Ceseh. gr. Kwul I, fig. 

10; Kraiker, Atgaa, ^ 1 . 19 and C, 267. 

Perhaps 

2. Kotyle, Athens, from Perachora : Perachora II, pi. ai, 397. 

This is also related to the early work of the Boston Painter. 

Round Dance Painter. MPC. 

1. Oenochoe fir., Aigina; Kraiker, Aiguu, pi. 27, 34a; Reiche], Gr. GoUrelitf, pi. 11, a. 

2. Oenoc^ fr., i^^a. Inst. phot. Agina 35. Wing and tail of sphinx seated to r.; two women to r. (outline faces): 

two horses (of chanot ?) to r., behind them woman to I. (outline face). 

3. Kotyle, Athens, from Perachora: Perachora II, pi. 21, 398. 
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Compare: 

Aryballos fr., Athens, from Perachora: Pnoekora II, pi. 3, 78 (with 1). 
and possibly also: 

Pyxis, London A 1345, from Kamiroi: K?pl. 4a, 6; AC, no. aoy. Late. 

Displajtd Siren Painter. MPC II. 

Follower of the Toulouse Painter, or imitator of his followers. 

I. Kotyle fr., Athens, fn^An^eHeraion: - 4 //II, pi. 59, ag; AC pi. 4, 8. 

”■ P'- ■ 'SSO. pi. .0, middl. 1 .. .„d p. ,39. fi*. .; 

11 . Pl. ■?, » 9 »; JHS .930, pi. .0. ..p r. L.,c .light or 

Hound Painter. M-LPC. 

Pupil of the Toulouse Painter. 

I. lid, Aigina: ^pl. 4. Si 13. 1 ; Kraiker. Aiiuu, pl. ao, 863. Early. 

a. Ocnc^oe, Ithaca, from Aetos: &yi 4 XLVIII,p|. 16,965. i£lv. » » 

3 - Aigina: ^ :8^, pl. 7, i ; Kraiker, Aigina, pl. 17, aaa andp. 48. 

^ WA?<fig.6o: ACpl.5; /•rpl.i3.»and.4,»-4. 3».5: 

5. Kotyle, Florence 79949, from Rhodes: Kypl. 35, a. 

7 SSud*Ath^^fr^m°£^ yetvlargescajejnosetiDioear«ip 47 cm.; eyebrow three lines deep). 

^ ^ /LVisNov. 1930, colour plate t, midl.j J«S 1^0, 

8. Kotyle fr., Athens, from Perachora: Ptroehora II, pl. aa, 401 

*930,3«.fig.7r.: PKpI.a 6 . r ands; Buschor. Cr. r-r« 39. 

3“5» Johansen; 7, 9, Payne. Kraiker, on i, ascribes to the same hand 
an oenochoe fr. m Berlin, from Aigina, which we have not seen, unless it be 6. Also related 
arc two pieces by another pupil of the Toulouse Painter: 

'■ Vatican: Albiiaati, pl. 7,81 andp. 31, figs. 7-^; PFpl. 15, 1-3. 

a. Contcal oenochoe, Rome,from the Eaquiline: BvU. Cmm. >898, pl. 11, 7; MA XV, pl. 17, 9 (sec AC 14). 

Another late follower b the painter of: 

Squat olpe, Munich aaS: Sieveking and Hack], pl. 11 and p. la, fig. 18; KJ, pl. 45, 3; AC 378, no. 49. 

Also from hb workshop the following unfigured vases: 

Squat olpe, Munich aa7; Sieveking and HackI, pl. 11; AC, no. 50. 

Squat olpe, London A 1008, from Kamiros: AC, no. 51; Lane, Crttk PctUiy, pl. 34 .K. 

Aigina Bellerophon Painter. MPC II. 

Pupil or younger companion of the Hound Painter, i stands slightly apart from the 
others but b probably the painter’s early work. 

I. Oenochoe, Syracuse, from Mcgara Hyblaia: MA I 810-1 : AC, pl. 7 and pp la f 

a. Kotyle, Aigiw: KSpl.35, 3; ^ Mttefig.63; AC pl. 4, i-a; FFpri7; 1935-6. pl. 90. i (part); Welter 
fig*-33-4; Buschor, Cf. Faim a 8 , fig. 33; Matt, CweA-gf. Aiout I,pl. 150? Kr^e^dtfM^ll.B, i8,ao' 

•«* P'- «1 I’l'Pll- -8 »~1 ',. 3 ! un^ pi. 

SA. O«ochoe neck, ^gina: K^er, pl. a6, 339, Same vaie as last? (see M.R., JHS LXXIII 185). 

4 - Pyxis lid, Athens, from Perachora: Ptroehora II, pj. 53, 1235. ^ 

Possibly also 

5. Oenochoe fr., Berlin, from Aigina: lion’s head r. {c/. with 3 a). 

A plaque in Corinth (lion and boar) b ascribed by Payne, who put together 2, 3 and 4; 
we have not seen thb. 

K 
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Agammnoneion Painter. 

Stands between the Aigina Bellcrophon Painter and the Head-in-Air Painter. 

I. Oenocboe frr., Athens, from Pen<^ora: Ptraekora II, pi. 7, 181. 

3. Oenocboe fr., Aiginn: Kraiker, Ai^ne, pi. so, 371. 

3. Kotyle fr., Athens, from Mycenae, Agamemnooeion: BSA XLVIII 51, fig. S3, D. 7. 

4. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: Perachora II, pi- 7 ,400- 

5. Kotyle fr., Aigina: Kraiker, Aig^, pi. 31, 404; jHS 1951, pi. 38/. 

Perhaps also: 

Conical oenocboe fr., Athois, fr'Oiii Perachora: Perachora II, pi. 17, 378. 

Head-in-Air Painter. MFC II-LPC. 

Pupil both of Bellerophon and of Sacrifice Painters. See also BSA XLIII 45. 

I. Loom weight, Athens, from Perachora: Perachora II, pll. 48 and 55,2312. 

3. Kotyle fr., Aigina: h^iker, Aigina, pi. 17, 100, no. 

3. Tall pyxis fr., Athens, from Perachora: Peraama'll, pi. 41,1004. 

4. ^nos, Syracuse: AC no. ssA; j/ffS 1951, pi. 39/. 

5. Aryballos, Syractise, from Syracuse: MA XXV, 14: Kf 34, 2. 

1-5 are early works. The following are not in chronological order: 

6. Aryballos, Boston 523: Kf pi. 37, 4; Fairbanks pi. 43,401; AC no. 24, pi. 9, 8-9; PV pi. 30, 6-7; Matz, Ceuh. 

gr. Kunst I, pl. 240 a. 

7. /Uyballot, Villa Giulia, from Caere: K?pl.37,i; AC no. 15; 1 , pt. 37, second row r. 

o. Aryballos, Villa Giulia, frrom Caere: K 9 202, no. 73 : AC no. SE I, pl. 37, tC4> row 1 . 

9. Aryballos, Syracuse, firm Syracuse, mve 29: A 3 > 2893, 458; Popl.37,3; ffCno. 27, pl. 9, 4-^. 
to. Aryballos fr., Athens, from Armve Heraion: AH II, pi. 32; PVpl.^o, 3. 

22. Aryballos, London 60.4-4.t6, from Kamiros: K?pl.44,i; AC no. iC 9 > Lane, CrMt P0tt«7, 

pl. 2S, B-C 

13 . AybaJlos, Atheiu, from Perachora: Perachora II> pl- i| 86. 

13. Aryballos, Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pl. 2, 89. 

14. Aryballos, Taranto, from Taranto, grave 73 (2938^): HS 1940, 493, figs. 60-t. 

tj. Alabastron, Syracuse, from Syracuse, grave 430: Ao 1693, 171, fig. 67: I'^pl.38,3; AC no. 25. 

16. Atabastron, London 2907.12-2.789, from Ephesus: Hogarth, 332, fig. 60; Ply t 03 , no. 80; AC no. 36; PPpl. 

30. 4 - 

17. Alabastron, Frankfurt: Schaal, Gr. Vasm cut Frankfurter Sammlwtgen, fig. 8; AC, no. 37. 

18. Conical oenocboe, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII, pl. ii and p. 45, fig. 32, no. 213. 

19. Conical oenochoc, whereabouts unknown (known to us from Payne^s notes and photographi): two boars facing. 

30 . Olpe, Corinth C.St.atfi: Corinth VII i, pll. 30 -t, 143. 

32 . Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: PtrscAsro II, pl. 23 , 416. 

23 . Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pl. 33, 414. 

33. Kotyle fr., Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pL 23 , 415. 

6-9, Johansen; 10-13, 15-17, 19 added by Payne, who also put 2 and 3 together. 
Payne also in a manuscript note ascribed an aryballos fr., Corinth B 80, which we have not seen. 


Painter of the Corinth Hare-Hunt, MPC II-LPC. 

Related to Hcad-in-Air. 

1. Pyxis lid, Athens, from Perachora: Perachora I, pl. 24, 8; PPpI. 33, 9. Early. 

2. Olpe, Synicuse, from Syracuse: MA XXV 553-4, fig- r3Q, bottom centre. 

3. Olpe fir., Corinth €.33.139: Corinth VII i, pl. 90, 2x8; AjA 1937, 329, fig. 2, no. 2. 

Boston Painter. MPC II-LPC. 


Pupil of Aetos Painter. Companion of Sacrifice and Macmillan Painters. 

I. Kotyle, Athens, from Perachora: Perachora II, pl. so, 395. 

3. Kyatboa, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII, pl. 4, 53 and p. st, fig. 13. 

3. Kotyle. Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII, pl. 14, 33 and p. 17, fig. 8. 

4. Aryballos, Athens, from Arnve Heraion: AH IT, pl. 65, 3: Ai? pl. 4, 6 tuid p. to, fig. 5 

5. Aiyballoi,Bc^n«.ii: AJA i900,p\.y, FSpl.37,t; Fairbanks, p. 149, no. 397; PPpl. 20, 1 and 55 AJ/f XLII 97, 

fig.60; Matz, GucA rr. Atw/ 1 , pl. 249*; Stadiee prtsenled la D. M. Robinson ll itSy i. 

6. Conical oenocboe fr., Athena, from Perachora: Perach^ II, pl. 16, 359. 

7. Aryballos, Louvre Cd 032, frrcMn Thebes: M/Lmges Perrot,pl. K 9 pl. 35, 2; AC pl. i, 8-21 and p. 05, fig. soA: PVvl. 

3 - 4 . 23 » 4; CVAVlll, pl. 14, 20-3; DSrpfeld, AU^Olympia 11 , Beil. 39s; Buschor, Gr. Vom 3^ fig. 34; BSA 
XLII too, fig. 9 a><; Matz, Gasch. gr. Kwut I, pll. 83 b, 153 a. 

8. Pyxis fr., Athens, from Perachora: Perachora VL,pi. 41, to^. 

9. Olpe, Hcraklion, from Knossos: BSA XXIX, pl. 35; AC no. 43, pl. 8, 2-6; PKpI. 3a, 3, 7. Late. 
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Sacrifice Painter. MPC II-LPC. 

aosc companion of the MacmiUan Painter. Sec JHS 1951, 63 f. i stands slightly apart 
from the others but is probably the painter’s early work. 



2 

2A. 


_ . , L r » L 1 /• from the »^e vMc ai a. 

3. Conical oenochoe fr., Istanbul, from Lindos: Undos I, pi. 50, too®. 

4. Conical oenochoe, Athens, from PenchoraU, d. la, aag; one fr, JHS 1930, pi. 10, top centre. 

fr°™ Aeto*: Jits 1938, pi. ig (^t); Buschor, Gr. Vasm 30, fig. 3S (pan); BSA XLVIII, 

•»<>«.'>>'< 1 “'": I0.U. i^i p.ln.e.te chiu„; 

7. Kotyle-pyxis ( ?) fr., Athens, from Perachora: Peraeh^ 11 , pi. 30, 924. 

8. Conical oenochoe fr., Aigina: KraiJeer, Aiiisu, pi. a8. 349; JHS 1951, pi. 28 r 

9. Conical oenochoe fr., Amsterdam mv. 2082, from Aigina: JHS 1051 it fie 1 
to. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: Paatima II, pi. 22, 412. 

ti. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: Aid., pi. 21, 399. 

12. Kotyle frr., Aigina: Krailcer, Aiiino, pi. 24, 296. 

13. Oenochoe frr., Aigina; Ibid., pi. 27, 340. 

14. Oenochoe frr., Aigina: Itid., pll. 27 and B, 341; JHS 1951, pi. 28 a-*. 

> 3 - ^ 9 ^^ oenochoe, Athens, from Perachora; PeraeJiora II, pi. 13, 230; PKpl. 19, 5; JlHNw. 15, 1930,colour pi. t, 

16. Ar^jos. Boston 99.511: KS ol. 26, 4; Fairb^, pi. 4,, 3^; PKpl. to, 4, 6; Lane, Creek PetUty, pi. 23 B. 

17 . Aridjallos, London 94.7-18.2, from Eretna: PSpl. 27,2; Atfpl. 3, i; ppj. 19, 2. k ■> 

18. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: Peraehora IT, pi. 22, 427. 

19. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: lind., pi. 22,428. 

20. Kotyle fr., Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., ju. 21, 407. 

21. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pt. 21, 408. 

22. Olpe frr., from A 1 Mina: JHS 1940, pi. 4 n~f. Late. 

23. Olpe f^.,AtheM, from i^eHeraion: ^11,01.64,2; AC no. 41. pi. 8, 7, to; PI'pi. 26.2-3. Late. 

24. Olpe, London A 1009: AC no. 48, pi. 10, 5-^. Late. > o 

Payne ascribes as a late work an aryballos.in Berlin (chimaera), which we have not seen. 
The nearest parallel we know for the horse’s head on the bottom of the oenochoe in Ithaca (5) 
is the human head on an unpublished fragmentary oenochoe from Aigina, in Berlin. (Under 
handle, bearded head to r. drawn in broad outline, about six inches high; in front of head, 
tripod in silhouette with incised zig-zags on legs and handles; from front of vase small remains 
of floral; stalked rosette between head and tripod; at base rays, with short inverted rays 
between.) 

2 and 2A associated by Kraiker; 12-14. also put together by Kraiker; 16 and 17 associated 
by Johansen; 14, 15, 20, 21 added by Payne. 

Macmillan Painter. MPC II-LPC. 

Close companion of Sacrifice Painter. 

1. Arybjllos, Berlin inv. 2686, fixim Corinth: pl-«o, i; Pypl.30,1; PPpl.21; Man, CbtA. gr. Awl I, pll. 

148, 149^ 297 »; Homann-Wcdeldng, Die Ai\/ingt dergr. GrosspuutJi 135, fig. Very early. 

2. Arybulos, Boston 95 'to« from Thebes: AJA tooo, pi. 4; KS* pi. 30, 2; Favba^ 151, no. 400; ^Fpl. 20, 2-4; 

Yalouns, Afttt. Hew. VII (1950), 25, fig. 2; h&tz, 6 eseb.gr. Kwuil, pll. 149 b, 297 b-c. Still early. 

3. Alabasiron fr., Corinth: JHS 1051, 29 e. Still early. 

4. ^b»}jos, ^vre CA 1831: PSpi. 33; AC pi. t, 5; CVA VIII, pj. 14, 5-9; BSA XLII too, fig. 9 d. 

5. ^hallos, Syracuse, from Gela:MvrXVII 157 f., fig. 116; PSpr.34,2; XLII 97, fig. 8 r. 

6. Oenochoe, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSiT XUII 39, fig. 26,146. 

7- Aryballos, fr., Athens, from Perachora: Ptraeberall, pi. 3, 87. 

8. Aryballos, Taranto 4173. from Taranto: PS pi. 35, 2; CVAU, pi. 1, j-3; 3. 

9. Aryballos, Bonn inv. 1669, from Gcla: AA 1936, 345^, fig. 4. 

10. AiyWlos, London ^4-18.1, from Thebes: JHS tS^, pfl. 1-2; PS pi. 31; AC pi. 1, 7; PKpl. 22, 1-2, 5; Dbrp- 

feid, AU-Olympia II, Beil. 29 6; Buschor, Gr. Vasea 30, fig. 35; Lane, Grt^ PetUn, pi. 23 C; Mats, Geseh. rr. 
Ktmst I, pll. 146 d, 151 a. 

11. Aryballos, Berlin 3773, from Rhodes: Jdl 1906, pi. 2; PS pi. 32; Pftihl MuZ fig- 58; PV pi. 23, 1-3; Mats, 

Ctsth. rr. ICtmst I, pi. 151 b. 

12. Olpe, Villa Giulia,Veii: .dZ) 11 , pll.4.^; danMta 1013, pll. 5-8; FSpll. 39-40; Pfuhl.A/it^fig. 59; CFd I, pll. 

*“ 4 » AC no. 39; PFpll.27-9; Buschor, Cr. Vasa 31, fig. 37; Lane, Creek Patten, ^.248; Mati,Ceseb. gr. Ktmst I, 
pll. 153-5, aw b. 

13. Olpe fr., Ai^a: AC no. 40; Kraiker, Aigina, pi. 28, 348; JHS 1951, pi. 29 b. 
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Perhaps also 

14. Alubastroo, Athens, from Perachora: Ptrachora 11 , pi. 5ft t soa. 

15. Oenochoe neck, Aigina: Kraiker, Aigwa, pi. ift 335 (cT. AC 97 i F 217). 

With this Kraiker associates: 

Kotyle fr., Aigina: Kraiker, Atgiiu, pi. ift 295. 

Related: 

(Vt pic ^l oenochoe, Athens, from Perachora: PV pi. 24, 2j Ptraehora II, pi. i 5 > Compare with early work, 

especially 2. ^ . 

Oenochoe frr., Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA KLIII 39, fig. 26, 147. Late. 

I and 2 associated by Johansen; 4,5,8, to, ii put together by Johansen (‘style magnifique*); 
3 added by Payne; 9 and ir associated by Greifcnhagen. 12 and 13 put together by Payne 
(Ghigi Painter). 

The following uniigured olpai must come from the Macmillan Painter’s workshop (cf, 
J//51951, 68 f.): 

1. Vatican 80: Albizzati pi. 6; VS 103, fig. 56; AC no. 43. 

2. Berlin 1138, from Tarquinii: ACno. 44. ^ , a 

3. Rome, VOla Giulia 50,^4: AC no. 45; Mu^azami, I Vati CatitUMi, no. 338, pi. 21, i; to, 8. 

4. R^e, Villa Giulia: AC no. 46; Mmgaazini, efr. di., pi. 21, 3, no. 339. 

Syracuse, from Syracuse: NS 1895, 124, fvg. 5. 

6. From A 1 Mina; jHS 1940, pi. 4 k, n. 

7. From A 1 Mina; Ibid.. fM. 4 /. , 

k. Rome, Villa Giulia, from Veil: NS <930, pi. 2 a and p. 58. fig. 9: AA 1930, 321, fig. 7, 1 . 

The succession to the Macmillan Painter in the next generation has been remarked by 
Payne (see JVC 97) in the following: 

l. Olpe (?) fr., Corinth: ‘ thighs of man in Chigi technique; rosette on trunks; buff flesh 

2. Alabastron, Aigina: ACno. no; Furtwfin^er, AtgtM, pi. 128, 16. 

3. Oenochoe frr., Athens, from Argive Heraioa: AC no. 131; AH II, pi. 59, 25. 

Fighting Rams Painter. MFC II. 

t. Aryballos, Berlin, from Thebes: KSj>!. 28, 2. 

2. Aryballos, Rome, Villa Giulia 2n2ft from Caere: 1 ^ 5 pi. 28, i; j'£ I, pi. 27 o, right. 

3. Aryballos, London t9]3.io-20.i: Fo pi. 28, 3. 

4. Coniral oenochoe fr., Athens, from Perachora: Perachora II, pi. 17, 281. 

5. Conical oenoch^ Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pi. 17, 282. 

1-3, Johansen. 


Delphi Group. LPC. 

These are the product of one workshop and probably of one hand; they derive from the 
Fighting Rams Painter. Not in chronological order. 


9 - 

10. 

11 . 
12. 
> 3 - 
' 4 - 


Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Ary^wllos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 

Aryballos, 


Delphi: FW£> V 151, fig. 627; FS pi.36,4; AC no. 1; PF pi. 19, 4 and 6. 
Delphi: Ibid., fig. 621; FS 100, no. 61; AC no. 2. 

Delos: X, pi. 21, 151; NCno. 3. 

Brussels: CKA I, pi. i, 17; Fffpl.36,3; AC no. 4. 

Syracuse, from Gela: MA XVII 327, fig- 24* I S®. 1; ACno. 5. 

Syracuse, from Megara Hvblaia: Fo pi. 36, 2; AtTno. 6. 

Eleuiis: VS 100, no. 59; ACno. 7. 

Aigina: AC no. 8; Inst. Phot. Aigina 35. 

Sparta: BSA XXVIII 80, fig. no e. (See AC 342, XVI.) 

Ithaca, from Aetos: A?i 4 XLIII, pt. 14, 255 and p. 51, fig. 36. 

Athens, from Perachora: Peraehora II, pi. 3, 94. 

Athens, frun Perachora: Ibid., pi. 3, 95. 

Athens, from Perachora: Ib^., pi. 3, 96. 

Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pi. 3, 97. 


Perhaps also: 

15. Alabastron, Athens, from Perachora: lUd., pi. 59, 1501. 

1-2, 4-7, Johansen; 3, 8, 9, Payne. 
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Leiden. PainUr. LPC-TR. 

Pupil of the Bellcrophon Painter; leads on to such Transitional painters as the Painter of 
Vatican 73 {XC 277, under * Olpai *). 

f. Olpe, Leiden: Branu, pi. 12, VIII, 8. 

2. Olpe, l^eiden: Bnmts, pi. 12, VIII, 9. 

3. Oenc^oe, Ithaca, from Aetoe: BSA XLIII, pi. 15, and p. 39, fig. 26. 

4. Conical ocnochoc, Athens, from Perachora: PtnuXoraU, pi. 16, 272. 

5. Pyxis lid, Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pi. 46, iiaj. 

$. Pyxis lid, Athens, from Perachora: Ihii., pi. 1126. 

7. Pyxis lid, Athens, from Perachora: pi. 48, 1127. 

ConfrotUed Grijffins Painter. LPC. 

Pupil of Aetos Painter; poor relation of Boston Painter. 

1. Aryballos, Syracuse, from S^cuie: MA XXV, pi. 13; KSpl. 37,5; AC no. 11. 

2. Conical oenochoe, Athens, from Perachora: Peraekora II, pi. 14, 240. 

3. Conical oenochoe, Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pi. 16, 285. 

4. Kotyle, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLIII, pi. 14, 53. 

Torr Painter. LPC. 

Standing between Head-in-Air Painter and the Delphi Group. 

1. Aryballos, Oxford 1929.362, from Rhodes: AC no. 9, pi. 9, 2-3; CVA II, 6, 7-8 and 12. 

2. Aryballos fr., Athens, from Perachora: Ptrachtra II, pi. 1, 92. 

3. ArytMtIlos fr., Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pi. 1, too. 

4. Aryballos fr., Athens, from Perachora: Ibid., pi. i, 101. 

3. Alabastron fr., London 19t2.6-26.182, from tne Aigtve Heraion. 

Perhaps also: 

6. Alabastron, Eleutis 782: AC no. 30, pi. 9, 7 (compared by Payne with 5). 

Manner: 

Aryballos, Berlin inv. 3258, from Sicily: Plf pi. 36, 3; AC no. 12, pi. 8, 9; PVjA. 30, 1. 

Payne attributes also fir. of an aryballos from Corinth (trench through Temple of Athena, 
14,4, 1926) (see text to CVA Oxford II 71) but we have not seen this. 

T. J. Dunbabin. 

M. Robertson. 

Postscript: J. L. Benson’s Die Geschickte der Korintkischen Vasen (Basel 1953) only reached us 
when this article was in proof. He includes lists of Corinthian vasc-painters; and his lists 1-25 
cover much the same ground as wc do here. Of these 18,20, 23, and 25 deal with Transitional 
vases which we have not included. Also wc do not include the vases of his small list 8 {Hose- 
tnaler), nor he those of our small Tclcstrophos, Round Dance, and Displayed Siren Painters. 
Apart from these, with certain exceptions, his lists correspond basically and often closely to 
ours. In general, his arc shorter, sometimes much shorter: e.g. his list 7 {Jagermaler) con¬ 
sists of two vases, nos. 6 and 7 of our Aetos Painter—but in general the correspondence is 
much closer than that. He omits two of our big groups, Cumae Group and Toulotise Painter, 
and is in general less concerned to relate the groups to one another. His short lists 10, 16, 
and 19 show real disagreement with us over the attribution of certain vases in the circle of 
the Macmillan, Sacrifice, and Boston Painters, but wc arc pleased to note that wc agree in 
ascribing the Ghigi vase to the Macmillan Painter (his Ekphantosmaler). We have added 
the Paros aryballos (his pi. i a) to our list of the Ajax Painter (corresponding to his 5, Maler 
des gestikulierenden Reiters) but have made no other additions or alterations from his book. 


THE BYZANTINE MODES IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


Two recent publications mark an important stage in the progress of Byzantine musical 
studies—the facsimile of the Hirmologium at Grottaferrata (Ck^ex G) and the transcription 
of two Modes from the Athos manuscript (Codex H) of which the facsimile appeared in 1938. 
These two manuscripts, though their dates are more than a hundred years apart, embody the 
standard musical tradition of the Hirmologium, whose origin lies in a far remoter antiquity. 
Otherwise they differ greatly; for, while H is often obscure and inaccurate, we are delighted 
by the clarity and beauty of G, a manuscript long familiar to scholars and already used (or 
rather, alas, misused) by Dr. Hugo Riemann before 1909. It is therefore the good fortune of 
our time that we may now use G to correct or elucidate the text of H.' 

When we consider the signatures of the Byzantine Modes, it becomes clear that there are 
two main points for discussion—fintly, the actual meaning of the signature as an indication of 
the initial note or initial formula of the hymn; and, secondly, the origin and growth of the 
signature itself and the significance of its component parts. 

As it happens, the former of these points has attracted earlier attention; and a practical 
explanation was reached before 1931. This resulted in a table of signatures, which has been 
amplified and thoroughly tested, so that it is now supported by the decipherment of at least 
two thousand hymns, carried out partly by Prof. Egon Wellcsz and his collaborators, and 
partly by myself. Such an inductive procedure was made necessary by the conventional nature 
of the signatures, few of which bore a self-evident clue to their meaning. But, now that the 
table of signatures is firmly established, we can read all the eight Modes with equal assurance 
and can usually evaluate an abnormal signature by the same method. 

A fuller study of the Athos manuscript by the learned transcribers and editors of the First 
Authentic and First Plagal Modes has at length afforded guidance towards the historical under¬ 
standing of the signatures and their development, which is the second point at issue. Here I 
am glad to accept the judgment of my colleagues, on the strength of which a simple account 
of the matter may now be given. 

First Stage. In the Early Byzantine notation the signature (called in Greek Martyria) was 
a numerical sign, consisting of a letter of the Greek alphabet surmounted by a small half-circle 
or stroke. In the Plagal Modes the letters TTA, in some form, were added, except in the Third 
Flagal, which bore the signature BAPYC, often abbreviated. Thus the Intonation and the 
initial note were left to the precentor’s memory. The initial note, from which the melody takes 
its first progression, is the last note of the Intonation. The Intonation was a formula charac¬ 
teristic of the Mode, and was sung by the precentor before the hymn itself. 

Second Stage. In the 12th century we find that neumes, representing Intonations, have been 
added in the margin, either by a later hand or by the original scribe. These neumes may cover 
a complete Intonation; or, more often, they only show by a mere fragment what note or 
notes the precentor had to intone.* 

Now Codex H, a 12th-century manuscript, the earliest extant in the Middle Byzantine 

.* Monumtnta Musicet fyzMiinat III, Hirmoiogium Oypitnst, ed. Laureotius Tardo. A magniBcent 

MS., vriih a scholarly iniroduction. MMo SubsitM II, Basltm EUmaU ta WesUm Chant, by Egon 
WdJest. rrfflip-. III;aad V, /(yiww OctoseAw, transcribed by H.J.W.Tillyard. MMB Traiuer.VJ,Tiu 

ttu Pt. i, ^ted by C. Hoeg. Other series: £. Welletz, History ^Bjiontins Music and H/mnogrephy 

(Unord, 1949), M un-aluablc introduction, both scientific and popular, with copiom examples and illustrations. A 
H results is given by R. Palikarova-Vcrdeil in ByeanimosUuica lo (1949), 268. 

* Cf. E. WeUesa, Byz. Musik (Breslau, 1927), pi. to. 
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(Round) Notation, follows exactly the usage of our Second Stage. We find the numerical 
signature at the head of every Canon, with some form of Intonation added in the margin by 
the music-scribe; but the later Hirmi (Odes II-IX) have only an Intonation, and that often 
in an abbreviated form. If the reader will glance at our no. he will sec the full Intonation of 
Mode I, both for the upper and lower Finalis (No. i and No. 2), and also the short forms 
commonly found in Odes II-IX (No. 3 and No. 4). It will be noticed that the short forms 
do not make sense by themselves, i.e., they do not bear their normal interval-value, which 
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Fio. 1-25, Signatures of the Byzantine Modes. 26-27, The Ison. 


Third Stage. In the 13th century and later we see that the Intonation is attached to the 
numerical sign and has replaced the half-circle or stroke over the letter. In fact, the signatures 
have become stereotyped and indivisible. For instance, in G the entire signature stands 
before every Ode throughout the whole series. This, however, did not prevent the scribe from 
adding a fuller Intonation, if he thought fit, as we see from other MSS. of the Middle Byzantine 
age. These conventional signatures lasted through the Late Byzantine period and survive 
even in the modem or Chrysanthine Notation (published in 1821). 

We have said that the shortened Intonations do not make sense by themselves; so the 
question arises—do the abbreviated signatures in H mean the same as the entire signatures in 
other MSS.? For Modes I and IV and I Plagal the matter is not crucial, as there is seldom 
any doubt of the proper initial note; but in the other five Modes a wrong answer would make 
havoc of the whole system. We must therefore test the most common signatures in H in these 
five Modes. A study of the rarer Intonations will naturally follow when a complete tran¬ 
scription is undertaken. 
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Mode 11 . There are two regular signatures: (a) Beta (which may be stylised) and two 
hooks (No. 5 in diagram, pig.). This means g; (^) Beta and two hooks plus two ascending 
seconds (No. 6 ibid.). This means b-natural (h). It*is clear that the two hooks have become 
a conventional sign; and the signature p” is even used medially in Mode IV in some MSS. 
to mean g. It would be wrong to treat the hooks simply as the Double Apostrophus (descend¬ 
ing second prolonged) which would bring us to a wrong note. Now in H we find the full 
signature No. 5 or No. 6 at the head of most Canons in Mode II, but shortened forms 
(No. 7 = g, and No. 8 = b) for the later Odes. Thus in our first example the two hooks 
stand by themselves in the margin, while G has signature No. 5. 

I. ODE V. H f. 27; G f. 37b. 

Mode II from g, Finalis c. 




u: 


oct - pa - t{ 


Xpi-aT<, ( 2 ) eU -005 xi wplv 61 - e - orO - xa ( 3 ) x#|v 


Line i: G has * blood * instead of * nod' (= * will *). Line 3: over Tfiv the Petaste in H 
bears two faint dots, which the scribe wrote by mistake and tried to erase. They are not 
r^uired. AH cadences and progressions are normal in both versions; and the differences arc 
slight. As G begins from g, we may safely infer that H docs the same. 

The next example shows the other signature frequently used in Mode 11 . Where G has 
Beta, two hooks and two ascending seconds (g-ab) H omits the Beta but has the rest exactly 
as in G. The close likeness of the tunes in these two MSS. shows clearly that the initial notes 
must be the same. 

2. ODE III. H f. 25b; G f. 38b. 

Mode II, from b, Finalis e. 


• . ( 3 ) 6 SCr - Xc|> ve* 


• xiu 


oT; Kop - 8 
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Variants in G 



( 2 ) KO - pi - I . . . ( 3 ) 6 Jii -Xcp v« -Kp<«>-act5 t^jv & - yap- ( 4 ) . . . tp ^Cr-Ttw- 


The chromatic passage (lines 4-5) is in H only; and we know that chromatic changes were 
out of fashion in the 13th and 14th centuries; but later still they reappear, and modulation 
signs were often added to earlier MSS. by 15th- and 17th-century scribes. These two examples 
from H, because of their regular structure and nearness to G, are sufficient to prove that the 
shortened signatures in H mean the same as the entire signatures. But further evidence may 
easily be found; and, if the reader will decipher a few simple examples, such as f. 30 Ode V, 
f. 31 Ode V, f. 31b Odes II and IV, f. 32b Ode II, he will reach the same result. All these 
are clear in H, and their cadences arc normal, which fully confirms the principle enunciated 
above. But how did the two hooks come to mean g? My answer is that they arc an 
abbreviation of the Intonation b- a g- (pio.. No. 9), which is used in Codices D and B in 
places where other MSS. have the two hooks.® 

Mode III. The usual signatures are: (i) Gamma with three overlapping level strokes, 
of which the last may have a length-mark (Diple, see no.. No. to). This means a. 
(2) Gamma with one level stroke (which may have a Diple) plus two ascending seconds 
(No. ii). This means c'. As before, we find that H uses the entire signature at the head of 
a Canon, but omits the Gamma in the later Odes (sec No. 12 = a; No. 13 c'). The next 

two examples show, by their close melodic likeness, that the short signatures in H imply the 
same initial notes as do the full signatures in G and elsewhere. 


3. ODE III. H f. 49. 

Mode III, from a; Finalis f. 

n 



( 3 ) Kod aS - ffov - p&s ( 4 ) (J>s 9 A - 4 v - 0 pw - iros. ( 2 ) ttc - pd - ( 3 ) . • • 


• Cf. my Handbk. cf Mid. fyz. Mus. JMn. (MMB S}ibsidia I, Fasc. 1), 32 and E. Wellesz, Dit Hjmnen i. Stidmerium f. 
Stfi. {MMB Transenpta I), IntrM. xxiv. My OtXottiws, Pt. i, 24, where Code* B has (be b- a g* formula, 117, 151. 
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In example 3 there is an Intonation d' c' a added to the shortened signature in H. 
Further evidence is afforded by a short ode in H, which docs not seem to be in G. Here the 
signature is reduced to two hooks (as elsewhere in H) but the text is clear and points to a as 
the initial note. 


5. ODE III. H f. 52 


Mode III> from a; Finalis f. 



(3) Kot Ik - TCI • v<^ uoi ~ - a; (4) 6$ 91X - 6cv • 9p<o-iro$. 


Another simple example, f. 49b Ode IX, piay be left for the reader to examine. 

Mode IV. The signatures in H consist of the same signs as in Mode I, so that no discussion 
of them is needed. It must only be remembered that the usual Finalis is g, but that c is also 
allowed as the initial note and is implied by the short signatures No. 2 and No. 4 in fig. 
The upper Finalis d' is sometimes the initial note *: in such cases the hymn ends on g. 

Mode I Plagal. This has been fully discussed in Prof. Hoeg’s introduction,* to which the 
reader is referred. 

Mode II Plagal. This has four possible initial notes.* (1) firome: this is most frequent; 
and there arc two shortened signatures in H (No. 14 and No. 15 in no.). (2) from f: short 
Intonation in H {ibid. No. 16) ef. (3) from g: Intonation in H {ibid. No. 17) = c-fg. 

To all these G and other MSS. add the letters irX.p'. I give an example of the e-$ignature. 


6. ODE I. H f. g-qb. 
Mode II Plagal, from e. 




my OcUtehtis, Pt. 1, t6o. * Op. eit. 

t uwjJ si^tures are given in my Handbook, 33, 34. 


ty. Wellesz, Hist, of fyz. Mia. etc. 249. 
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H has the signature ^ B at the head of the Canon and, for the Intonation, two hooks in 

the margin. G has the usual signature TrX.p*'. Line 1 fin. G has the ornament Thes-kei- 
Apothes without the subsidiary sign.’ Line 2. 5 ^ 1 - Ison certain in H, though indistinct; and 
again in line 4 fin. 

For the f and g signatures the reader will find easy examples in H f. 100, Ode VI (where 
the Hyporrhoc over ^]6oi;$ has no internal value, being perhaps part of an uncompounded 
Subsidiary, the Gorgosyntheton) and in H f. 103 inf. Ode II. 

(4) Mode II Plagal often begins from a, which is shown in G and elsewhere by the 
Intonation cf g a-. H again shortens the formula by giving only the last note (Nos. i8 and 19 
in no.). The likeness of melody in the next example shows that the same initial note is 
needed. 


7. ODE V. H f. too. 

Mode II Plagal, from a; Finalis e. 



(1).,. d ^ - cn - XfO - ov (2) - - vow 6c - oird - joav (4 ) 90 - tI.( 5) . • 90u 0i - 6v 


The ornament called Thematismus Eso in line 4 is marked in H by its proper Subsidiary; 
but the notes in G are the usual formula.^ 

Mode III Plagal {Batys). There are two signatures in G, as in many other MSS. Most 
often we find a monogram for BAPYC (or uapu?) with a level stroke and a mark of prolongation 
(no., No. 20). This means f, as it still docs in the Modern Greek notation.* Or else we 
find the same signature with two ascending seconds added (No. 21). This means a. The 
level stroke may be a remnant of the longer Intonation f g e f- which some MSS. give for this 
Modc.^® In H we find in Odes II-IX these same symbols minus the monogram, but clearly 
with the same meanings, as the following examples amply provc.^^ 

’ HoHdkk 97. * Handbk. 2^. 

• Ibid. 54, P. Reboxtrs, TraiU dt PsaUi^, 115-119. Hatdbk. 31. ... 

In Mode III Plagal it has been found simplest to print )>*flat as a signature, not to insert it like an accidental, 
as in other Modes. 
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8. ODE VI. H f. 127b. 

Mode III Plagal {Baiys), from f. 



'E - - - T| - ow {k tow Xa • y6 - vci>v, KCr - pi - f. (2) & TTpo - • ttjs ‘I • « - vfij 



6 Twv ira - Tj - poov teal A * 06 - 65 (2) eO - Xo - yr^ - T65 il tlj toi >5 cd - a - vet? 


Other instances in H) which the reader may easily examine are, for f: f. 119, Ode III, 
f. 119b, Ode III, f. i2ib, Ode II; fora, f. ii8b, Ode VI, f. 119, Odell—I must, however, 
repeat the warning that there are many mistakes in H, so that all conclusions depend to 
some extent on correspondence with G. 

The third signature is in H alone, and consists of two Apostrophi, Barela and Oxeia (fig.. 
No. 22), G always has the ordinary f-signaturc where H has No. 22; and it is found by trial 
that the latter also means f. Here is a clear example with scarcely any difference in the melody. 


10. ODE V. H f. 115, G f. 208. 

Mode III Plagal {Batys), from f. 
H 



But how do the neunus in signature No. 22 come to mean f ? They may be the tail-end 
of a much longer Intonation, of which the precentor only needed a reminder. Most of the 
odes with this signature have g as first melody-note; and the formula might have been f- 
g f c f e d g fe f, of which only the last three notes were written. At any rate the f as 
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initial note is confirmed by many examples in H: thus f. 119 fin. Ode VII begins g fc f c 
ffdg; I2ib, OdcIV, gfefeddcfg; 122, Ode I, g fc f c d g; 122b, Ode V, g f e f g: 
123b, Ode VIII, g f c f c d f; 127b, Ode V, g fc fc d f f d f. 

In all these the first interval^sign of the hymn is an ascending second. 

Mode IV Plagal. Here, as in the other Modes, I will only deal with the most common 
signatures. The complete table (but not the musical values) is given in the introduction to 
the facsimile edition of H.“ The few medial signatures, given in the footnote, foreshadow 
the conventional forms that were current in later MSS. 

In H by far the most frequent signature for this Mode is an Ison with Diplc (fig., 
No. 23). In G and elsewhere we find the same form with the number of the Mode (irX.S') 
standing before it. This means g. The a- form and the c' form arc also much alike in both 
MSS. and cause no difficulty (see fio.. No. 24 in H = a; and No. 25 in H = c').“ I give 
an example of the a- form: both versions have an Oxeia added to the Ison in the signature. 
In H, line 3» we must add a Kentema over -fi-. This brings the two MSS. into agreement. 
In G, line 5 init., is the very rare leap of a seventh downwards; the Apostrophus is annulled, 
but the Elaphron is added to the Chamele (=5 + 2). The differences between the versions, 
except in lines 4 and 6, are unimportant. 

11. ODE I. H f. r32b, G f. 248. 

Mode IV Plagal, from a; Finalis g. 

H 


0 


H 


O 





** MMB II, Himoltpum Alhomi, ed. C. Hficg, 17. 


** For the usual forms in G and other MSS., cf. Hatdbk. 35. 
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The Ison. In Codex H the Oxcia is sometimes written above the Ison with accentual 
value (no., No. 26), whereas in the regular usage of the Round System it would be written 
below the Ison and would lose its interval-value by the law of Subordination (Cnr6Ta5i5). 
In the Early Byzantine notations the Oxeia usually stood alone in such cases, the precentor 
being obliged to remember where it had only an accentual effect. In the 12th century the 
Ison was sometimes added by a later scribe j and its position made no difference to the musical 
performance. This practice has survived in H. 

The shape of the Ison most frequent in H is shown in fig., No. 27. The hook is thicker 
and less bent than in the standard form of the Round System. Such a thickened Ison is usual 
in many MSS. of the Coislin notation {e.g. Coislin 220 and Crypt. E.f. Ill) in places where no 
alteration or tampering by a later hand can possibly be suspected.^* 

Conclusion. The Athos Hirmologium, as has been shown, is an archaic example of the 
Round Notation and has kept several features belonging to the earlier systems. It is thus of 
great historical value, and helps us to understand the development of Byzantine neumes towards 
a full and definite scheme of interval-signs and signatures. But there was no breach of con¬ 
tinuity between the various stages; and the evidence of H confirms the principles already 
laid down for the normal usage of the Middle Byzantine notation.^* 

H. J. W. Tillyard 


Cf. Handhk. ai. 

** In other MSS. there are many examines of such alteration, v. MMB Traiucr. VI, Introd. xxiit and xxvii. The 
moat striking is the jetusalem Hirmologium, where whole hymns have been converted from the Early to the Middle 
Byxantine systera. Cf. Bjtz. (037, 355. E. Welleaz in Mus. XXXVIII (195a), 1, 68. 

Sevoal books have already mentioned which I have written for the Monunmia Muriau B/zantuue. My final 
volume, ITu Hjmns cf ifu PtnUtostdrimt, is advertised as tn pHparatvm\ but. in point of fact, it b finished and lies in 
a safe at Copenhagen, at the end of a waiting-list, while funds are lacking ibr lurther issues; so that iu wpearance in the 
life-time of the author is leas than likely. The present article therefore may be my last venture in the ndd of Byzantine 
music; and, at such a juncture, 1 should like to thank the Managing Comnuttee m the British School at Athens and the 
successive editon, who m ^ite of the indifference which, untU lately, surrounded this subject, have with constant generosity 
allowed me the hospitality of their pages. 



A POLITICAL SHERD 

(plate 39 ) 



Through the kindness of Dr. Charles ScUman I am enabled to publish an inscribed sherd 
in his possession, the singular character of which has not hitherto been noticed. Its history 
is obscure; it was bought, so Dr. Seltman informs me, from a dealer who said that it had been 
found on the North Slope of the Athenian Acropolis. This provenance may well be correct; 
the sherd is certainly Attic, and the dealer made no financial gain from his statement; nor. 


apparently, did he regard the inscripdons as more than a curiosity.^ The sherd measures 
11*6 cm. at its greatest length, and is 4*8 cm. wide at 1. 22 of the inscription on the upper 
surface. It apparently forms part of the rim and body of a plate * of the type known as a 
fish-plate, of which a considerable number exist, both Attic and South Italian, in a complete 
or fragmentary state, thou^ they have not received much attention from scholars. Most 
are undecorated, but many have the characterisdc and clumsy red-frgure decoration, on the 

* The pe^liarities of the sherd and its inscriptions are such that one might suspect a fake. But (a) t^re b no sign, 
in its known hutory, that it was ever worth much in a monetary sense, and (b) the skul and knowledge required to produce 
the inscriptions would surely be more than even an exceptional forger coulo command, while they lack the purpose that a 
forger would presumably work for. 

* In thu case c. 72 -o cm. in diameter. 


Fic. I.—Fish-plate in the Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge. 
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upper surface, of fish and marine creatures of various kinds.® In the developed type, which 
seems to have evolved fairly quickly, an overhanging rim, the profile of which varied, formed 
the edge of the plate, almost masking the central foot; while in the centre of the upper surface, 
perhaps for drainage purposes, was a circular depression of varying diameter. A complete 
and undecorated plate of this kind is shown in fio. i.* 

They were a comparatively late introduction to the repertoire of the Athenian potter. 
An earlier type, without the rim and with a higher foot, may belong in the fifth century, but 
fish-plates in their developed form seem not to occur at Athens before the beginning of the 
fourth century, though they rapidly became popular and were imitated in the West.® Schcfbld 
believes that the developed scries may begin as early as c. 430 b.c.* However, recent dis¬ 
coveries, particularly in the Athenian Agora, seem to indicate c. 4^0 ^ Urminus post guem, 

and that the sherd with which we arc now concerned, to judge from its profile (fig. 2 ) and the 
concavity of its surface, should belong early in the series, Le. to the first decade or so of the 
fourth century. 

There is, however, in the Gallatin Collection {CVA U.S.A. 8, pi. 62, i a~b) a stemmed 
dish of unusual type, with an upper surface and overhanging rim in general similar to that 




Fig. q.—Profile op Inscribed Sherd (i : i). 


of the present sherd. The central depression is smaller than is usual on a fish-plate, the profile 
of the rim is more convex than ours, and there is a zone round the edge of the upper surface 
filled with a pattern of dots. In the CVA the dish is assigned, without reasons being stated, 
to the sixth century. It is possible that the sherd may be a fragment of a dish of this kind. 

It will be noted that I have considered the evidence of the pottery strictly on its own 
merits, without reference to the inscriptions. The fact is that, if the sherd is from a fish-plate, 
and if we assume the correctness of the accepted fish-plate chronology, the epigraphic evidence 
is completely at variance with it. A separate examination of the two inscriptions will make 

this readily apparent. ^ • v j j /r 

About 7*7 cm. of the rim preserve the remains of a dedicatory graffito m a hand different 
from, and anterior to, that of the graffito on the main surface of the sherd (plate 39, i). This 
reads_TAT05 AHESEKE-. The fullest form of such a dedication would pre¬ 

sumably have been mwim, notiwt patrisj divfe&T|KE, no/non dsi.’’ The first five letters might preserve 


• (y. L. Laftatnt marim dam la (UearaSiaa dts plats i poissoits (Vervien, 1937)' There is one in black-figure, 

*^'Museum*of&SaY^^eo^^*(Snbridge, no. CAM 257. For other Uluitrationi see Oljmthus V, pll. 190-1, 

per C«b«. for «lu.blc on 0.e commie 
Schcfbld, UnUraichmgm zu dan KerUcher Vasen 11 and pi. 1. The possibility finds some support with H. R. W. 

Snuth,^^^^ the examples in A, E. Raubitschek, Dedications fnm the Atlienian Akrepolis, nos. 75 and 77, or with 

a slight variation nos. 34, 102, 109,169. 
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the ending of the patronymic in the genitive. Names in - - TiirTTij are, however, rare, and those 
that do exist belong to the first declension: the only Attic instance known to me is * *• Ett[i]ot<5ct[ti]s 
in IG 11 * 2398, 1 . 14 (Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica 4946), but TTpoorcfrrTis occurs on Delos.® 
We should therefore conclude that there was no patronymic, and that - - Tcrros represents 
a nominative ending, e.g. ’ETrierraToy {SEG II 158) or E^pOorerros {Inscr, Orel. II p. 189, no. 7). 
This is, I think, preferable to the supposition that the dedicator’s name should be read as 

ff]T(p)<rros, with the p omitted per errorem — the more so if, as seems likely, the dedication 
was of an unusual type of vase, and to be dignified, therefore, by a rather careful dedicatory 
inscription. 

The writing is old-fashioned. Sigma has three bars and theta a central cross, the central 
bar of alpha u angled, and the epsilons^ though lacking the archaic tail, still have the three 
* horizontals * inclined downwards. Plu is of an archaic cast, with the third stroke at a wide 
angle from the second; kappa also is reminiscent of the earlier decades of the fifth century. 
Indeed, in stone-cut inscriptions the parallels for these forms occur most readily in the pre- 
Persian War dedications from the Acropolis. A comparison with fifth-century ostraca (from 
the nature of things less carefully written) produces as the closest parallels those attributable 
to the ostracisms of the eighties and seventies of the century, Xanthippus, Critias, Achamion, 
Thcmistocles, etc.* The single sherd of Eucrates so far published shows more modern 
forms than this dedication, yet it, too, is attributed to the first half of the century, while the 
old-fashioned form of A survives in ostraca of Cimon (461). It is, of course, pennissible to 
suppose that the dedicator of this plate was an old man who clung to an old-fashioned style 
of writing; but, while making every possible allowance, the dedication can hardly be said 
to have been made later than c. 435 b.c. 

If this is so, we must assume either that plates of this type were manufactured by Athenian 
potters earlier than is generally believed, or that the older styles of Attic letter-forms were 
preserved in ordinary use by some conservative Athenians down to the end of the fifth century. 
By 400, however, such forms arc shown by the evidence of datable grqffiii to have been long 
since abandoned, and official and private bronze and stone inscriptions had by degrees given 
up all of them by the time of the Thirty Years* Peace. It is perhaps less inconvenient, though 
admittedly awkward, to postulate an early instance of this plate which, possibly because it 
was unusual, was selected for dedication. 

On the upper slightly concave surface of the sherd are the remains of twenty-five lines of 
incised writing, with the lower tip of the first letter of one line more at the top. The lines 
run from the curved edge towards the centre of the plate, and what we have is a wedge-shaped 
fragment of a longer text—how much longer it is impossible to say. Each line forms as it were 
a radius of the circular plate, at an angle of roughly ninety degrees to the edge, but it will 
be seen fiom the photograph (plate 39, a) that U. 1-4 slope downwards at a slightly more 
acute angle. By U. 9-10 an exaggerated compensation has been made for this and for the 
curve of the plate, and it is not until 1. 13 that the writing runs in fact along the true radius. 


* /t? XI a 134.1. 37. *ETncTdfnis pcrfiaps alto from Syria in SBC II 811. 

• Achamion, Htsp. Suppl. VIII, pi. 57, no. i. 

Critias. Hesp. Suppl. vlll, pi. 58, no. 13. 

Xanthippus. t.f. Hnb. V (193B), fig. 39, X (i940, 3 . fi?- 3 - 
Mcgaclcs, t.g. Htsp. XV (J946), pi. 35, no. 1, Kermeikoi III, pi. ai, no. 4. 

Arutcides, t.g. Htsp. XV (>9^), pi. 27, nos. 14-5. 

Thcmistocles, t.g. Htsp. Suppl. IV 33, fig. 34, Ktrmmkos III, pi. at, no. 5. 

The crossed theta still occurs in oslrata of the ostracism of 443. On these ostracisms see now A. E. Raubiuchek in 
AcUs dtt tttuxiimi eongris d’fpignphit^qut tt latine and literature quoted in SEG X 390. 

*• Htsptria, Suppl. VlII, pi. 58, no. 9. Cf. that ofThucydides in J. Carcopino, VOtlneismt Athtnim*, pi. II no. 1. 
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Towards the end of the sherd the angle again begins to resemble that of U. 1—4. The letters 
arc neatly scratched, without guide-lines or apparent aids of any kind. They average o ^-o ^ 
cm. in height, but their width and spacing show greater variety. L. 10 has six letters in 2*5 
cm., and is the most liberally spaced: 1. 18, the most closely written, includes 8J letters in 
tlic same distance. Neither line includes an iota, two of which can fit into the area of any one 
other letter ( 1 . 19), The presence or absence of iota in the missing part of the inscription 
makes it impossible to give more than an approximate estimate of the number of letters to 
be restored on the right. There can obviously be no certainty as to the number of lines 
missing above and below this fragment. 

The estimate of the number of letters missing on the right is further limited by two more 
serious factors. Fintly, the lines converge as they progress, some more sharply than others, 
and secondly, the depression in the centre of this type of plate would presumably have set a 
limit to the space available. A comparison with other plates of the same kind suggests 
that the space available for the inscription between the edge of the plate and the outer edge 
of the central depression was c. 8 cm. On the scale of 1 . 10 this would admit ±21 letters to 
a complete line; on that of 1 . 18 there would be room for ±30 letters. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that the original written surface did in fact extend as far as the central depression, 
but, as is more fully shown below, it has proved impossible to suggest any satisfactory sense 
for the text unless on the supposition that it did. LI. 1-5 may or may not have run their full 
length to the central depression; the estimates of missing letters inserted in the transcript arc 
based on the supposition that they did, and therefore represent a maximum. There follow 
four transitional lines, correcting the angle, which would so have converged upon the lines 
already written that the number of letters missing must be greatly reduced. The estimate 
of missing letten is based upon a calculation of the space which could be filled before it became 
impossible to insert another letter on the same, or almost the same, scale. L. 10 probably 
resumed the full length of line, but the spacing of its letters, if maintained, would allow it to 
contain little more than 1. g. 

From 1 .’ II to 1 . 20 it is, I think, clear that the lines would not have converged $0 seriously 
as to make further progress impossible before the central depression was reached, and the 
estimate of missing letters is based on complete lines in these cases. Below 1 . 21 it is equally 
clear that the lines of writing make such an angle with the true radius of the plate that they 
would, if protracted, have missed the central depression altogether. It is therefore unwise 
to make any suggestion as to the number of letters missing to the right of the preserved parts 
of these lines. Even so, the figures given throughout can be no more than an approximation, 
and there is such latitude of possible space and sense that I have printed neither significant 
restorations nor accentuation in the text which follows, tempting though it is to insert both. 


-j 

Trp[- ] 

ooa[- ] . 

ewx[- ] 

5 kocit[-£^* 2 --] 

eorroci a[-—'-] 

oov nep [05 ? — — — — -] 

\?UOVTCi5[v--— — ] 

tiv. £6 ex[ -s*-*-*--] 


That in no. t hasadiameterlargerthan that ofthe original from which the sherd came—36 cm. as against c. 32-8 cm. 
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10 Nuii 9 < 0 V l[ 6 p-— — - 

ocov aj Tov 6 [Tmov ? — — —- 

VOV TTOCVTa [-s^’i- 

PI TrpoppuXoi a[- 

KCi^eva 5 uv[-— - — _ 

15 5 icAvcrco\^ai [-—- 


cpyctjouevois [- s^'i- -] 

aav Tri5 ttoXcojs [-- - - --] 

a Tous opKOUS Kai[— - - --Ss.*l-— -] 

6€V TCOl upco TOU[-- 

20 Xcovo^. TToXXa [--] 

SiTcn K£v Tool a[-- 

emv^9ipavT£s[-J 

[. ] I ^ ouTcoi Tc »<:a[i-] 

[. . .] I TTccp* *A6a[v- 

25 [. . . f*. . . .] -] 

[ -- ] 


This long gri^to is a masterpiece of care and neatness. The difHculty of scratching 
letters on a small scale has caused the painted surface to flake in places, but the writer has 
never lost control of his instrument, and has preserved an overall evenness of line and spacing. 
The character of the surface has, however, compelled him to modify the forms of some of the 
letters, and although he uses the Ionic script, with T, D, H = P — y, A = X, etc., he has 
retained the old three-bar sigma and the alpha with an angled centre stroke. In writing of 
this size i would have been understandably difficult, and there would have been a danger 
that, in trying to produce A, the paint would have flaked off the central triangle, as indeed 
it has done in 11 . 16 and 18. For similar reasons, no doubt, V is used instead of Y (except 
in 1 . 13), and © for O.^* There is, however, just a possibility, if the hypothesis below (pp. 
198-9) be accepted, that these forms were to some extent a conscious archaism reminiscent 
of earlier and less democratic days, and that, in that case, they served sentiment as well as 
utility. 

Iota adscript may be omitted. X (« chi) is apparently twice used; but its archaic form + 
occurs twice (U. 9,20), as a mark of punctuation. Punctuation in this form is a rarity, and only 
two examples have come to my notice hitherto, both of them in Cambridge.“ They pre¬ 
sumably act as full stops here, and have been so transcribed, marking the beginning of a new 
sentence. * 

Apart from these exceptions, all of them readily explicable, the writing is of a general 
character which suggests a date in the last quarter of the fifth century. Archaic forms arc 
still remembered, but the Ionic script is the normal vehicle of expression. The neatness and 
consistency of the style reflect the best period of Attic monumental epigraphy. It is a skilled, 
cultured, and efficient hand, and its owner obviously felt that the matter about which he was 
writing was important and required careful expression. 

It has, so far, been suggested that the plate of which this sherd is a fragment was dedicated 

“ For O with a tingle cross.stroke tec now M. Guardued, Anh. Clast. IV (1959), »47-8. 

Cambridge. Museum of Cl a wic al Archaeology, NA 339: Fiuwilliam Museum, CVA Cambridge II, pi. XX no. 7. 
Both are from NaucraCts and probably by the same nand. 
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some time in the third quarter of the fifth century, and was re-used cither whole or piecemeal 
during the last quarter. A closer dating is, however, possible from the content of the graffito. 
In 1 .13 the words ol irpdpouXoi arc happily preserved in full. This at once suggests a connection 
with the board of ten, instituted late in 413 after the disaster in Sicily, so that the Sfjiios might 
be restrained from any further rashness (Thuc. VIII i, 3).^* In the revolution of 411 these 
ten were, according to Aristotle (29, 2), given twenty colleagues and became a board of 
5vyypa9ETs. The new board was given plenary powers (Thuc. 67, 1) and presented its 
proposals to an assembly specially convened at Colonus. The details of these events are 
obscure, and have been the source of much argument. What is clear is that, having made 
at Colonus the single proposal to abrogate the ypot^f) Trapccvducov, and having thus given Peisander 
the opportunity which they had no doubt jointly arranged, the 7 Tp 6 pouAoi arc heard of no more. 
Nor does any other body of Trp6pouXoi occur as a possible alternative. Unless, therefore, the 
TTpdpouXoi of this inscription arc an otherwise unknown board with unknown duties, or unless 
the sherd is referring to the known TrpbpovXoi and their activities as to an affair already past, 
both of which suppositions appear to be unlikely, the inscription must be dated between 
late 413 and May 411 b.c. More than that cannot be said with precision, but it is suggested 
below that this document may perhaps be more specifically attributable to the period 
immediately preceding the revolution of the Four Hundred. 

That we seem here to be concerned with events of the future and not of the past is perhaps 
indicated by soron in I. 6, and by the aorist subjunctive SiaXOocovrcn in 1. 15, which may well 
be interpreted as a final clause in primary sequence. In this detail of fUture action some 
event is clearly conditional on the putting of a previous motion to an assembly—hnvyrj^factvTEj. 
The assembly is presumably the Athenian kK\(Kr\<ji<x, since it was the hocXTioia^s business which 
the iTpopouXoi had to scrutinise beforehand. That the voting body, as it seems, is not that 
of a deme or other subdivision, secular or religious, of the polis is further indicated by the 
reference to the polis itself in 1 . 17. The motion would therefore be formally put by the 
prytaneis, and Aristotle (29, 4) notes expressly the enactments of the fvyypa9eis, (i) that the 
prytaneis were to bring forward any motion laid before them, and (ii) the suspension of the 
ypa9fi ‘irapotvbucov. Thucydides {67, 2) appean to mention the second of these only, although 
in fact he runs the substance of the two together, and regards the motion as put by the fuyypa- 
9eTs themselves, probably meaning no more than that it was efTcctivcly their motion. 
’E‘mvyq9f3fiv is the normal word for the putting of a motion, and it is presumably no more 
than coincidence that it is also used in Aristotle’s account. Thus we may be reasonably 
certain that the future events discussed in this graffito are political in character. 

Although its contents in some way look to the future, it is clear that the document is not 
simply a record of a public decision already taken but applying to a future operation—not, 
for instance, the draft of a 4/1^910110 produced for the stonecutter by the ypauuoTEus Tqj pbuXqj. 
The style and phraseology, so far as the fragmentary nature of the inscription can show, are 
not those of public decrees, and in any case such a draft would be more likely written on 
papyrus or a tablet or XeuKcoua or pinakion of some kind which could subsequently be re-used. 
Nor would one expect the minutes of the ^Xi^ or any other public committee to be recorded 
in this way. The recognisable words of the fragment, in their repetition of temples, deities, 
and oaths, may perhaps suggest that plans for future action have been confirmed by religious 
sanction or possibly decided upon in some sacred precinct—a convenient meeting-place if 

** In this |>sper r«rerences to Thucydides arc to BIc. VIII, and (hose to Aristotle are Co the 'ASrivaiuv noXmla. In 
the latter case, I have throughout written ‘ Aristotle' as beii^ more convenient, but without prejudice to the question of 
Aristotelian authorship, upon which the recent views of C. Himett, A HitUry ef tin Athu^ Cmiiiutun to tht mi qfthofifth 
cenitay (Oxford 1953), etp. pp. 39-90, have much to commend them. 
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the numbcR involved are not large. At any rate, for these or other reasons it is noticeable 
that precincts figure largely in this brief text (see below). Those planning the action are 
perhaps the lpya36|ievot (? aw | spyccjdtuvoi) of 1. i6, and it may be that Sio^Oacovrai indicates 
what it was they were intending to do, and the aim for which the oaths of 1. i8 had been taken. 

AidAuois might involve, in such a context, either a ‘ breaking-up * or a ‘ reconciliation ’. 
Those contemplating action could be intending to dissolve the existing status reifmblicae, to 
abrogate the constitutional safeguards (as was in fact done at Colonus), or to reconcile the 
rivalry of faction in the city. If the irpd^ouAot are the subject of SicAOawvrroi, the second 
suggestion is a distinct possibility. The removal of the checks would then make it possible 
for the * fellow-workers ’ to put an end to the existing constitution and to the discord (?Tf|v 

Crrrdpxou] | aav Tfis irdAscoj [ordaiv-) as they have pledged themselves to do. It is, in any 

case, noteworthy that the words lack the force of the vocabulary which the main literary 
sources use for the ordens of 411. Aristotle and Thucydides narrate the events from different 
viewpoints, as Sartori has recently pointed out,** the former treating the change of regime as a 
scries of legally proper enactments, the latter as a revolution pure and simple. Aristotle, 
though more restrained, speaks of the KorrdXvms of the pouX^ (32, 1) (later also of the Four 
Hundred themselves), while Thucydides frequently refers to the KcrrdXvcris toO 5 /|mov/ (47, 2; 
631 3i 64, 4; 68, I; 86, 2), for which §w«u6Tai are responsible (48, 2; 69, 2: also 

Andocides I 36). Thucydides was not in sympathy with the post-Periclean demos any more 
than was Aristotle, but these arc hardly the words which one would expect the oligarchs, 
self-styled xptl<no(, to have used of themselves. It would be understandable if they preferred 
to speak of their political aims not as a KocrdXv/ms {evtrsio) but, more gently, as a Sid^uats 
{dissolutio), and to regard themselves not as fwoopdren but as ^spyoi in an honourable 
cause.** 

The mention of the tepdv in 1 . 19, belonging apparently to a masculine deity, is the second 
of its kind. The precinct of the Nymphs has already occurred, and that of Apollo may make 
a third, if- - Xcovos in 1 .20 forms part of *Att 6X] | Xcovos, and unless Apollo is the deity to whom 
the lepdv of 1 . 19 belongs. In 1 . 21 occur the final letters of what may be ‘A^po] | SItoi, a 
fourth reference to a deity or precinct. If so, the a for (perhaps recurring in 1 . 24) is strange, 
and although there was a section of smart society at Athens which affected Laconian manners 
one could not attribute this variant in an otherwise regular Attic-Ionic text to misplaced 
Laconising enthusiasm.*^ L. 21 is in fact difficult to interpret. Kev appears to be for K<al) kv. 
TcSi a - • seems to indicate yet another locale, and it is tempting to suggest tc5i d[Xa«]. The 
precinct prominent in the overthrow of the democracy in 411 was indeed the grove of Poseidon, 
and the - • Xcovos mentioned above could equally well form the ending of Ko] | Xcov65, thus 
giving a precise explanation of the location of the Up6v in question. 

It has been necessary, indeed unavoidable, in considering the language of this fragment 
to include some reference to a possible interpretation of the circumstances deducible from it. 
The impossibility of attempting any worthwhile restoration makes any interpretation of this 
or any other kind extremely conjectural, and lays it open to a justifiable scepticism. We do 
not know how much of the text is missing, although the difficulty of producing sense of any 
kind, even by a jeu d*esprit of restoration, leads one to believe that the text must have continued 

F. Siriori, La Crist dfiA.C, luir Alkmaion Politeiadi ArutcUU (fidovn 6 . 

For these contrasted senses oT Kcrrd^uois and Si 4 ^i/ei$ e/. Plato Lam XII 945c and IX 864d. is frequently 

used of coding wan and reconciling enemies. 

. . firroi presumably is a word-coding, and there is not much choice. ZuwoSlTea would have a property sinister 
ring to modem ears. But it may be necessary to seek the ultimate cpigraphic refuge aod postulate a lafisut teuvri. 
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as far to the right as it could, i.e. up to the central depression wherever possible. We must 
assume that it formed a continuous piece of narrative prose. 

In the months preceding the crisis of the revolution in 4TI, the oligarchs and crypto- 
oligarchs had been extremely active. The organisation of Antiphon and Pcisandcr had 
welded the h-onpsTcn into efficient action-groups, enemies of the revolutionaries had been 
eliminated, and the 6f^MOs in general had been reduced to a state of fear and tension, terrorised 
not only by the murders but by the general insecurity, the uncertainty of knowing friend 
from foe, and the sudden realisation that former democrats had become or might prove to 
be oligarchic sympathisers. The strength of the oligarchs was particularly that they knew 
and could have confidence in one another, but their activities were of necessity covert; secret 
meetings, secret groups, secret instructions served their purposes and had the effect of un¬ 
nerving their opponents. They could, and did, act together at the right moment, and the 
assembly at Ck>lonus was the planned climax to which their activities were leading up. To 
obtain this concerted action was not easy, and perhaps represented the major achievement 
of the plaiming for which Thucydides praises Antiphon; but we lack details of how this great 
task was managed. It might be supposed that the leaders of the iraipetat, men such as 
Euphiletos four years earlier, acted as liaison officers between the central planners and the 
separate action-groups. Accuracy and co-ordination of plan, and the necessity to pass on 
precise instructions, might make it desirable, especially when providing for the Golonus 
assembly itself, the culmination of their hopes, to write down the details to be communicated 
to the groups of conspirators who would, probably for the first time, appear as a united body 
at that assembly. A reminder of the objects of the conspiracy, a note of action already taken, 
and of action to be taken, so that there should be no misunderstanding—all this could be 
briefly outlined on a sherd which could be concealed under the cloak and smashed or buried 
if necessary, but which yet formed a clear record on an object readily available, and more 
manageable and durable than a tablet or a piece of papyrus. 

If this be so, we may perhaps see such a document in the present graffito. It would un- 
fortimately add little if anything to the historical account of the revolution of 411, with which, 
in the manner sugg«tcd or in some other way, it seems to be connected. It can do nothing 
to revive the conflict of the accounts presented by Thucydides and Aristotle, and gives no 
additional detail of procedure to supplement them.” The most it would do would be to 
confirm that the probouloi were closely involved in the Golonus assembly, either moving the 
abrogation of the ypapii Trapovducov themselves or at least convening the kicATioia at which it 
was moved. Aristotle’s account of the role and number of the fuyypa9€Ts, reinforced 
by the indications of Lysias (XII 65) and the Atthidcs [mde Harpocradon s.o. * ovyypa- 
9£ts’), has proved the more popular with scholars; and Thucydides’ remark that they 
were ocuTOKpdropes is generally accepted, though ignorance, misinformation, confusion, 
or textual errors are variously held to have resulted in their number being given as ten, 
ffic same as for the probouloi. If we follow Aristotle, it would be understandable that 
the 5uyy^96!s could be loosely referred to as irpb^uXoi in a document of this kind, especi¬ 
ally as the probouloi properly so-called were members of the board. If the 5uyypa9€ls 
were not ocOroKpAropes, as in Aristotle’s account they were not, the probouloi may have 
had to summon the assembly (or instruct the ttputAvsi? to summon it) in virtue of being 
probouloi, so that the larger body of which they formed part could carry out its duty. The 


7WC*T eventj of 411 ««« most recently Mabel Lang, AJP LXIX, i<u8 27a-8<j• M. Carv 
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probouloi must have been competent to summon the assembly whether in fact they were them¬ 
selves 5vyypoc9€Ts or not.^* But Sartori {op. cit, 17-20) finds it possible that Thucydides’ ten 
^v/yYpa9eIs were the ten probouloi; in that case they would both summon the assembly to 
Colonus and put the vit^ motion. According to Miss Lang, Thucydides’ ten ^vyypcKpsTs in 
fact did this, the thirty being a separate board which had played its part in earlier events. 
The present text could support any of these interpretations. 

It is admittedly disappointing that no further light is thrown on these detaDs; neverthe¬ 
less, this sherd, itself a witness of the turbulent events of the oligarchic revolution, is the most 
vivid and authendc piece of evidence that we possess, if the assessment of its date and character 
outlined above is valid. Written possibly on the instructions of Antiphon himself, and passed 
from one conspirator to another in preparation for the greatest moment of the coup it 

would bring us, as no other evidence has so far had the power to do, into a new and direct 
contact with the events themselves; and the contact would be, it may be added, fix>m an angle 
which, in justified admiradon of the Athenian democracy and its achievements, we arc greatly 
inclined to leave neglected and unappreciated.*^ 

A. G. WOODHEAD 


C/. U. Kafantedt, VnUTSuchmgen zur Mzgutntur w Aihat (Stuttgart 1936), 299. 

** I should like to express my gratitude to all tboie who have read thii p^per in MS. or praof, or with whom I 
have dbetmed the complex problemi of tbb ^erd—in particular to Prof. Sir Frank Adcock, rrof. A. H. M. Jones, 
Dr. M. N. Tod, and Mestra. J. M. Cook, R. M. Cook, G. T. Griffith, and A. M. Woodward. 

It may be well here to elaborate a little further the comideratiens mentioned briefly in note i. It would be conveni«mt 
in many respects if tl^ sherd could be act aside aa apurious, but there acenu no real ground, other than sheer stupriae, 
for taking refuge in this solution. The recent history of the iherd shows no attempt at proflt or mystifleation, so that there 
is no obvious reason for forging the imeriptiona. It is tnie that at the bottom (though not at the aide) some letters dig 
more deeply into the e^ of the sherd; but the plate may have been already cracked when the inscription was scratched 
on it. 



THE ATTIC SILVER MINES IN THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

The recent pubUcation, by Miss M. Crosby (in Htspiria XIX 189-312),* of all the extant 
lists found at Athem bdonpng to the accounts of the poletai, and relating to the leasing of mines 
m the Launon region, justifies a fi-esh examination of the administration and importance of the 
min«. A full topographical study, for which there is a considerable amount of material can 
hardly be pursued except on the ground; the same is true of an archaeological survey of the 
actual mines and surface establishments. There arc, on the other hand, certain problems of 
terminology, administration, and economic significance which arc independent of such a 
suijey, and may, indeed, help as a preliminary to it, and serve, as well, to supplement 
Ardaillon s work» where it seerns to be most out-of-date. Such problems arc considered in the 
lollowing study, ^e chief material being the lease lists so admirably published by Miss Crosbv 
joined to such information as may be gained from other sources. * 

The fragmentary character of the lease lists makes it necessary to qualify all conclusions 
based on them, and for this reason an effort has been made to distinguish the different sources 
01 inlormation and learned comment, and in interpretation to indicate as clearly as possible the 
varying degrees of certainty or probability which exist. ^ 

A study of ccr^n controversial terms used in relation to the mines (I), which incidentally 
nvolvcs some considcrabon of the property rights involved (pp. 200-09),« followed by an account 
of their admu^^anon (II), including (a) thepoUtai and the lease lists, espccially^the state of 

of^hl7«rh i and system of payment (pp. 224-39): (i) a consideration of the theories 

°c?se this problem (pp. 227-31), and (ii) the evidence of the 

min<*c K ^ then made to assess the economic importance of the 

of the individu^ involved as mine operators or property owners (III) (pp. 

f mfoD background of the fourth centu^ 

[IV) tpp. 247-54). The earlier history of the mines is reserved for separate treatment. 

I. Terminology : Metallos and ERCASTERioy 

h ‘enn h^toAAov is used as an unambiguous generic term for a ‘ mine with no attempt 
to distinguish between the approach works on the surface and the galleries actually opening up 

kind ^'^ M- N-Tod, Mr J. Oxik, ^ Mr. V. Kiemsn for .heir g.r». 
of Sheffield for its Fund C«ami,t« of the Univli^STy 

{for thenctt"SI^enTo? 7 c^^^^ Ihe'tLt'Sf references to XIX, V 

*• ArtUiJIo^ Its Mines du ^ v *)• •« pven when neceainiy. 

More recent worb draw their m^erial on thescM^t^oAhe'Ilwi ^ and technical lide. 

article * Bei^u ' (/t£ SupdIjS IV Oith'i 

Ardaillon. Other COn^m a USCful summary of tec hn i c al matten. based mainlv em 
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the seam of ore. The approach works, as naturally follows from the character of the mining 
area,* could take the form of a * drift * (most appropriate to the working of the * first contact 
which seems to have been readily accessible from the surface), or of a shaft, often of great depth 
(to give access to the * third contact * *), fitted when in use with wooden ladders and equipment 
to raise and lower ore-baskets. In the mine leases and elsewhere terms are used, derived from 
T^uvsiv and its compounds,® which seem to refer to these approach works. In two cases ® the 
word KOTOTouq is related to a mine in some uncertain connection. In a very fragmentary 
passage it is clearly indicated as a boundary,’ and is therefore not just a shaft, unless the boun¬ 
dary indication is a very rough one. In yet another case ® it seems to belong to a mine adjacent 
to the one delimited in this lease record, and is therefore certainly connected with the surface 
land. It can certainly be something distinct from the metallon.^ The compound hriKctrorrom^ 
is not necessarily a surface, or partly surface, cutting,*® and approaches the meaning of ouvrojii'i 
* gallery ’.** The verb ImKaTcrriuveiv appears in the well-known Demosthenic crux,** 
relating to the neroXXiKbs v6no$: &v ^mKcrrcniuvTi r&v ph-pcov IvTdj. It clearly means the 
making of an additional cutting, almost certainly below ground (see below p. 220). Another 
reference in the same passage to offences within the scope of the urraXAiKcri SIkoi : ** rdc? 
peraXXiKdj slvcn Sfras . . . T0I5 htpov owrpt^aamv ds tA Tfiiv TrXqaiov, seems to bear this 
out. 

Mines (not necessarily the silver mines alone) are distinguished into categories both in the 
literary sources and in the lease lists and other epigraphical documents. In the Aristotelian 

’Adqvafcov rioAmla, where the functions of the poUtai arc enumerated,*® it is stated *.xal 

tA plrocAXa ttcoXovoi . ... Ka\ KvpoOoiv, 6tcp &v f) pouXf) irpotB^vTa 

plrc^Xa t4 t* ^pydoiua Td elj Tpla hri Tren-papiva Kal Td ouyKsxwpqp^vo xd ds [T] Erq 
•nrirpapiva.* which is Kenyon’s text (AristoUlis Athemensium Respublica, O.C.T., 1920), where 
Kenyon prefers 1 to y *• and the ovyKeycoptipEva of the papyrus rather than av/yxeywapEva, 
the conjecture of Busolt and Poland. The increased number of lease lists now available 
confirms what seemed to be the case before, that there were three classes of mines : Konvo- 
Toplai, Epydoipoc, dvaod^ipa, the last in some cases further characterised as -rraXocid. The 
passage of Aristotle, which names only two categories, has in common with the lease lists the 
ergasima, which must mean * in use or occupation ’,** indicating actual exploitation rather than 


* Ard^lon 13 ff. » IhiJ. 14, 24-7. * IHd. a? ft 

* See in LS* under KotTcrWiivu (4) for the tense' cut into the ground and the reference to Xen. Vtcf. IV 37, in which 
xcmrrminKfva is taken in this sense, and to meaning * worked, opened up' as opposed to drtarm. ‘ not worked or opened 
up It could mean ‘ cut up ’ with a more technical sense, following the meaning of » u iiT tt T ii s inT‘ in Hdt. I 193. 

* Crosby t, Huperic X 14 fT., II. 53, 73; Crosby 16, IG IP 1383. 70. 

* Crosby 3. 18-19. 

* Crosby 5. 75-6. 

•/CII* 158a. 70. 

** It appears in Crosby 6. 5 and 14. Both passages are very defective, but it is very clear that the brinrTcrraii/| is 
associated with, but distinct from, a metcUm which (to judge from the letter spaces) is almost certainly paltion anssartnoff, 
u it is in IG IP 1582. 136 and 137 (reading of CrosDy> Hesperia XIX (1930), 350), and (though defective) fairly certainly 
in Crosbv 16, Face A, Col. II {told. p. 247), I. 30. 

** LS* on the authority of IG IP 1587. 13. 

“ Or. XXXVII 36. 

» Ibid. 38. 

*• 47. a- 

Kenyon observes (op. /or.) * mmerusY out i esse tidelur, hie erg ipsa probahUior'. Some specific number is required 

rather than the [<S M] of van Herwerden and van Leeuwen. 

See LS*; the gmeral fourth-century meaning Is potential, ef. Ipydottta in Plato, Aristotle and Xenophon; 
the sense of* active in operation ’ is not so well supported, but is clear enough from the fourth-century inscription /CII* 
2498.17: (t^ Tfuivr^) 6aa ofOv-n nil 4 ctuT 4 v imv Ipydattia iTocItf. It is worth pointing Out (with Saodys, drij/ot/oV Cnutt/iUion 
o/Aduiu (1912), on 'Mv. 47, 2) that in Plato Lg. 824 it is oppot^ to dpy6s. and indeed in Crosby 3. ^ occurs the curious 
term fipyni^ applied to a mine, apparently meaning ' idle *; CrMby, od ior., aptly quotes Dem. XXVII 19: Mora 

ub dpyilooi t 6 Ipyoor^ev. 
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potential. Kainotomia has the clear and obvious meaning of new mining operations; the 
term does not appear in the passage of Aristotle, and is not clearly to be understood as included 
in either term there used. It has been argued that the term metalla ergasima includes kainth 
but no argument is required to show that the payments made on the two categories of 
mines must have been very different. Kainotomiaiy as a separate category, seem to have been 
omitted from the Aristotle passage, unless they are to be included in ovyKExcopriijiva. The 
remaining category, the anasaxima and piUaia anasaxima of the lease records, it is natural to 
attempt to equate with the Aristotelian ouyMxcopqu^va. It is to be noted here that Oikonomos 
and Kirchner, the editor of IG II*, prefer the ovyKsxcoap^va of Busolt and Poland. The 
general sense of ovyxdjvvupi is * fill up *, ‘ demolish and so the meaning ‘ old mines * is given 
to ouyKexcoou^va as * filled up ’ and abandoned. It is not, however, clear that abandoned 
mines were or could be filled up without great expense, and crvyK€x<!‘>ov^ has no striking 
advantage over the ovyKexcopripiwa of the papyrus, unless, as is just possible,*® the term be 
translated ‘ heaped up *, ‘ banked up *, of the spoil banks of a working mine: but this gives no 
necessary difference from ergasima.*^ cn/yxcopelv provides at least as good a description for 
mines which arc not going concerns, and some such term seems to be needed in the Aristotle 
passage to provide a contrast to ergasima. Zv/yxcopeTv numbers among its meanings (with 
accus. ret) * concede *, * give up ’, and here ouyKcxc»3pTlU^va would mean ‘ conceded *, * given 
up ’; not in the sense of a mining ‘ concession ’ by the poletai (in which case ovyKeycoprip^va arc 
the equivalent of kainotomiai, which is unlikely), but in the sense of cession or surrender by the 
former lessee.** The reasons for such surrender may be various: the chief would probably be a 
failure to make a sufficient profit in comparison with other forms of activity, or a failure to find 
sufficiently rich ore. Either reason, coupled with the need for expenditure of money and labour 
to put the mine back into profitable activity, would justify for ovyKsxwpriP^va a longer lease 
from the poletai than for ergasima, hence the t (s=io) as the better reading of the passage of 
Aristotle.** The same arguments would indeed apply to kainotomiai, but with the difference 
that, whereas capital expenditure would be involved on approach works, as well as luck in 
finding a rich deposit of silver ore, in the case ot kainotomiai, the factors involved in ovryKExcopri- 
U^va would be not so much capital expenditure as luck in finding a rich deposit, fluctuations in 
the price of silver (which Xenophon took to be rare),** and variations in the profit to be gained 
from other types of investment (for it is clear enough that mining was not regarded as always 
a profitable enterprise). There was clearly a need for the lessee of a ov/yKsxcopTiuivov mine to be 

** It is intercstinf to note the use of this word in a metaphorical sense, which seems likely, though not necessarily, to 
have t^en its origin from mining. LS' dtes an isolated fifth-century example in Aristophanes Vtsp. 876; Eeei. 584 (391 
».C.), Plato Euih. 3b, 5a, 16, Lg. 709 »», 797 h, c, Aristotle Pol. 12^35, I303b4i, 1316619, all i«nvoTOi*l»: Plato, 

Anrtotle Pol. laftsaia, KoivoTduo?. The rclativdy frequent use by Plato and Aristotle, in certain 
o! their vrorks, ofthis metaphor might be due to mining activity in the period 01 composition. 

• ,t* ^**^hneriii/C?II* i^8a (followingOikonomoa) takes this view in a note to 1. W: ‘ tfto«o.6o,64, 77 ntfr poer Ipyioiua 

uttUwH^ icoiWT^^ mdt apparti, niod in hoc parit Lxbulat vtUrum mttallorum mtniio oimino nonpt. Cf. ad n. 1587. 13. 
V*"* nr ut, Aen. XLVII 2 conanemorot tb irpaMpra tdroXXo, t 4 t* IpydoiiMi t 4 sIj rpla imrpociit»a Mil tA ovyKEywevira (pap. 
won^wpnpew) t 4 ri?. hn Tifirpauhw. tansenlanttm ut tiL Ipydmua wt metalla nooa, t 4 ouyKix“»w**a petera '. The basic assump. 
non here is that there must somewhere be a reccird in this passage of Aaiwtomwi. 

” Sec below for the essential differences likely to be rdircted in adxtdnistration. 

*• See LS*; the ser^ | dOTolish ’ as used in the examples cited, seems unsuitable for mines, but ‘ fill up ’ as in Hdt. 
IV 120, 140, and Xen. Hell, III i, 18 seems a better meaning. 

the Queries!** attractive suggestion to me that ouywxwouhw might mean' blocked up ’ by the collapse of 

** This is Sa^ys' second suggestion {fip.eit. 184), in discussing this problem, but attached to the emendation ovyxEx<.»<s. 
vtoa. Xvywx"ppi*« he wyuld mteiprct as possibly mines ‘ let under a special agreement'. Professor I. Tate lends his 
support to the interpretation given in the text. 

“ “ 0 * ^ .See below, pp. 226-7. On stylistic grounds, as Dr. M. N. Tod points out 

‘ pre^blc to y, smee if the latter were adopted the sentence would become extremely ugly with iu 

rewtilion of ta tlj rpUr tm iwrpoufva. ^ ^ ’ 

Ppd. IV lo-ii. 
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protected for a reasonable period from competition on the part of those who would seek to 
replace him if his speculation began to show a good profit,** and this period should clearly be 
longer than when the lessee is bidding for the lease of a mine of known productivity {ergasimn). 
Quite apart from the evidence provided by the lease lists, the equitable procedure seems clear 
enough: where expenditure is considerable and/or results uncertain {kainotemiai, airyvsxcip 7 \- 
(ib'a), there should prevail a small payment (of whatever sort the payment might be) and long 
lease. If a successful strike is made and the lease is renewed or taken over immediately by 
another {ergasimon)^ the price might fairly be higher or at any rate subject to competitive 
bidding, and the period of guaranteed tenure shorter (as the three-year period mentioned by 
Aristotle). 

The lease lists employ the terms ergasimon and kainotomia, but not ouyKEycoprm^vov. In¬ 
stead there appears sometimes TToXctibv dvaod^iuov, a difficult term not used 

elsewhere in any context. It is clearly connected with the verb afrrrgtv and its compound 
dvamScTTsiv; palaia anasaxima arc mines which have previously been worked, as is clear from the 
context in which the term appears in the lease inscriptions.** Though the meanings assigned 
to the verbs *’ suggest it, the explanation of anasaxima from the idea of the loading or filling of 
mine bags or baskets is feeble. The interpretation * filled up * piled up *, parallel to the 
ouyKsxcocTub^ of Busolt and Poland’s conjecture in 'Adrr. 4.7, 2, would do, if it were not quite 
clear that this practice could not be and was not followed, unless in the propping of the roof on 
piles of rock. It is just possible that the us^e of crdmreiv for * man *, ‘ equip would justify the 
interpretation * equipp^ which term would, however, have to be interpreted in the broadest 
sense. Leaving aside for the time being any question of the difference between anasaximon and 
palaion anasaximon, the almost certain equation of anasaxima with auyKeXc^prjubja may be 
admitted, with the same idea implicit in anasaxima of discontinuance of operation which is 
present in ovyKcxo)prmfr»a. This is clear from the distinction made in the lease lists between 
ergasima and anasaxima. 

As common as metallon is the term ipyaorfipiov. The root ipy- is closely connected with the 
mines not only in the term ipy 4 oiuo$, but also in the commonly employed ipydseoden and 
fpya, where the reference is very often to the mines in the stricter sense of the word, as well as 
more generally to mining and related activities. Esgasterion is a word of very common use in the 
fourth century, with the clear meaning of an establishment where a craft or industry is carried 
on generally by slaves. In literary authorities and inscriptions alike, relating to the mines, it 
appears side by side with metallon, and it will be seen that there has been a tendency to confuse 
the two. In the lease lists a considerable number of ergasteria appear in what arc obviously 
surface boundaries. The general circumstances in which they receive mention, especially 

As will be seen below, it is not quite clear how the prices paid were determined, but when once in a owyax<^ni*w 
mine a lucky strike had been made, othen would be wilting to replace the lessee even at a higher rate of payment. Even if 
there were no outside competition, it would be a poor reward for the lesee’s enterprise if at the end of only a short period 
(say three years) the concession was subject to renewal at a higher price determined by the State (see below for the question 
of renewals of leases from time to time as against the idea of a perpetual lease). This, of course, presupposes the iniposition 
of a higher price in such renewals, a problem which remains to be discussed below wi^ the quenion of the manner in which 
this higher price was determined. But if none of these things happened, the distinction in ^riod of lease betwreen Ipydonia 
and evyKfxupnuhn is meanineleas, as is the distinction between dmerent types of mine. 

** As Kjxchner, in/(? If* 15^, in the noteon I. 30 , pointsout. , »» . 

Sec LS*. seems to posses the meanings (i) ‘ fill, pack, stuff’; (ii) ‘ equip, provide vnth a store . For the 

sense ‘ equip Hdt. VII 63, Tneocrittu XVII 94. 'Awwimw in pf. part. pas. Plb. XII 25h, 3 ordy. 

'Araedffuos appears only in connection with the mines. IG II* on 1582. 30 leaves the meaning and derivation uncertain: 
<Uru>aiwn *st ooeabulim a odrmi* ^ jtfaevt. Antiquus ettim modus egertwi oral saecaria. Sehol. ArisUph. Flut, 681. Poll. X 149. 
Ita<^ a MM, widi saaarii itenm aiqut itenm fragmiita ad saceos jarcitados titilia ptUrptl, nemisu ^tvevd^gov notahaiar . Sk rrm 
exMoaont Han{sen) 13 adotrsalut Botekhio CIG I p. 280, ofimw ad mttalla dtrelicte seoria et tgtrit compUia r ttlule rai, 

Off maUriam sx miUtlUs tgerendam, si eui dt inUgro ula extrem plaeutnt. At tgtrtrt * dhroeirttw, non drewArtrw. Cf. I^t.* 

1202. 3. Voci &vav6(ipof firms addilur iroXcnd*;. E rsrum nsxu c^ligitur ipa fiiisu mttalU oettala, iam instituta, 

qwu pUriqus ccnlinaars maUPant quam intacta ttpsTire. 
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their association with what arc clearly natural features on the surface of the earth, exclude the 
possibility that they are mines in the proper sense. They seem to be distinct from the KOToroual, 
which, as shown above, form parts of the actual mines. They are, rather, to be regarded as the 
establishments for the preparation of the ore by pounding and washing,** of which remains 
survive in the mining region. Only one example occurs of what seems to be a more specific 
term than ergasimon, the word Kryxpcobv of Dem. XXXVII 26, apparently ** an establishment 
connected with the preparation of silver ore (not iron, as LS* suggests), derived from tdyxpos 
(K^pxvo5) * millet *, and therefore naturally suggesting that the ore was here pounded to the 
size of millet grains. As Boeckh points out, the lexicographers, for what they are worth, think 
otherwise.*® Without following Boeckh in his metallurgical excursion, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that rayxpahv refers either to (i) a workshop where ore was reduced to the size of millet 
grains, or to (ii) a workshop where ore was smelted or impure silver purified.®^ To judge from 
the text of Dem. XXXVII, in which the issue was an ergasterion with thirty slaves,** the estab¬ 
lishment in question contained not only an ore-grinding shop, if this is the sense of Kryxp€cbv, but 
also a department where impure silver was purified.** In the lease lists there arc many 
ergastena^ sometimes several concentrated in a small area,** while furnaces or ovens appear but 
rarely,*® zs might be expected. The removal of useless matter from the ore, and its pounding 
and washing, were best conducted as near the mine head as possible, and was not as skilled a 
trade as smelting, which might profitably be conducted only at a limited number of centres. 

There are other problems connected with the term ergasterion. It has been argued ** that 
ergastmon signifies a section of a mine (loepis) or a whole mine, and therefore, when we hear of the 
buying and selling oiergasteria or their mortgage,*®* this is taken to be evidence for the buying 


nnli.^ the ore.wathing establiahmmU may have needed more localised organUaUoD in relation to the cisterns, 

unle« water was sold from them and carried by donkey to the trgasltna. 


tnSTipJnSos) t6 KMopw OKuptciv <b»dga 3 ov. Ooinp toO ypveoO -ri dsSSra tOw 

fJ?£ equipment for pounding the ore. and sorting tables, would be at the mine head 

■*" division of labour. There could, 

^ (i) the mine; 11) the ore.prepanng establishment; (iii) thesmelUng place. 

sSo^e " the distinction of irgasUrion and K 4 y.«s in the lease lists sh^; as is 

SnfoM (I), ^own by the distinction of mtUtlUn and trgaiUrm. How exactly, in terms of busing re- 

M' 41 ^ ■ related to the mine operator is obscure. 7, i« uumuch re 

Horoi in Land and Credit 32-7, and discussed passim. See also J. V. A. Fine, 

Supplement IX, Index 2r i. Finley op. ctl. 259 n. no properly poinU out thew^n confusion of mine and 

Tf,v dpy'/plw. ol fuel ol^frott ^pv6»<arro. koA Iyw t 6 Apyupiw t* U ttdrms xfle 
• • • • • TTiere seems to be no goed reason for not accepting the ‘ documents’ quoted Hid 22 26 and 28 

P.n.amc.0.^ ™giig|d m mmu« iiU., bu, thi, be con(m«i 

menu M^od^a to^ I" ‘??/* *1® “ P^rved to show three of these establish- 

establuhmeDts • nniA fS«» ft. Suppl. Bd. IV 138-9, comments on the numbers of ersasUria (ij. ore-wsuhing 

^»ve been separately owned, and water from them sold to the ore-washers)^ 
It TOncentraUon. Many arc surrounded by walls, and were therelbre separate undertakiMS. 

It se^ thtt, owanisation existed of this aspect of the mining industry. ^ enaiongs 

Mortn^e «ftn^ ^ lA i* 54i 5- J *3- *‘» 57» bomf*irly certainly restored; 19.45; 32b — JG II* 1 588 6 

ni of^rf 2 a/ t wJV fi ’ ^ ^ wri|l6a»*vIittfTrp<M|iwi. fnt (- PiLcy, Land and CrtS tal 

Harmathaa LXXVIII (1951). 50-66, by Sir John MUcs 
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and selling of mines, and for their status as private property. Part of this issue may be left 
for the moment, to be discussed below in relation to the organisation of the mines, especially 
in the matter of their boundaries above and below ground. Their status as property is best 
considered at this point. 

The status of the mines is a much debated problem. Were they in land which was private 
property and themselves privately owned, or held on perpetual lease from the State, with a 
preliminary payment and a yearly rent (the implication here being that the surface land, 
originally belonging to the State, went with the lease of the mine(s)) ? Or were they held on 
short-terrn lease from the State, cither being in private property as far as the surface land is con¬ 
cerned (with the mining righu detached from the surface and vested in the Sutc {"Bergregal*)), 
or located in State domain land? As a final suggestion were there two categories, privately 
owned mines in land which was private property, and state-owned (but not state-operated) 
mines let out on lease for a period either in private property or in state domains? 

The theory that the Attic mines, being located in land which was private property, were 
thus themselves privately owned, must be rejected. It rested on the argument that if mines were 
bought and ^Id and were given as security they must be absolute private property. There is 
no evidence in ^ecific cases for the purchase or sale of metalla so termed, but the interpretation 
oiergasUria (which arc bought, sold and given as security) as ‘ mines ’ seems to provide evidence 
for such a view. In Isaeus III 22 the wording might seem to Justify such an interpretation of 
ergastmon?’*^ On the other hand, in Aeschines I loi fpyaoTVjpia Buo h toTj dpyupeiois fv 
M^v h AOAwvi, ?TEpov 6’ ftrrl 0 paoO^Ac}l (©paoOuep) are sold, apparently to avoid liability for 
public financial burdens (AeiToupyloi); but mines were not included in the assessment to 
determine liability to such burdens or in relation to dvriBoois, as is clear from (Dcm.) XLII 
'The ergasUnon of Dem. XXXVII 4, the object of a case turning on CrrroQi'iKTi orirpacns 
irrl AOoei, is more naturally to be taken as a surface establishment, separate from the mine 
or mines worked by its tenant.*® In any case it is difficult to see how a mine, in its very nature 
a wasting asset, could stand as security. 

This extreme view {ergasUnon — molallon = private property in the fullest sense) is not 
accepted by Boeckh, who holds that freedom from AgiToupyfai indicated that mines were 
not ' like other lands the freehold property of the citizens, but the absolute possession of the 
State He maintains that to lease mines for a term would lead to their wasteful exploitation, 
and to difficulty in enforcing the terms of the lease, and therefore argues that they were granted 
to private individuals for perpetual possession in fee, * which might be transferred to a third 
person by inheritance or sale, and in short by every kind of legal conveyance: that is to say, the 
possession of the mine was a tenancy in fee-farm In his view a sum of money was paid * once 
for ail, as purchase or entrance money and * any person was allowed to dig for ore in those 
parts of the mountain which had not yet been alienated, and he was not compelled to purchase 

ToI*w BAwfJ* 1 *W ilt t 6 Ipyqori^tow t 6 ‘h Ipyo.... In the lease inscription IG II* xsS? 7 we 

have -rt ipyoar^io* KoXoOutvov (cf. xhii. \ i), but this need not be a mine. ’ ' 

” Where, indeed, it almost loob as if all property in the mining region (t 4 tv toTj Ipyoi?) were AnXfl. See below 
n. 37 V. ' 

** rrgutmtm cannot mean ‘ concession' in the mines seems to be clinched by the evidence of mortKase* 

siona. though too much sti^ cannot be laid upon them because of their limited number. VS'hereas met^lon appean in 
boundary-stones, IG II* *636-8, the term doe* not appear on mortgage-siones, though we have mortgage-stones relating to 
rr/art/rw. slave* a aiwvos in the mining area, /CII* 3747 {see n. 148). 3740.^750, comparable to the mortcagc-stwie* 
of CTgytm* found elsewhere m Attica, iitrf. 2746, 3749 (Finley, iW aid Credit ia Aneiati AtJiens 143 noa 01 and 00) 

*• Op. at. 453. 

.. preliminary payment, he sa>-», ‘ this sum (U. the ninety minae of Pantainetos* 

purchase m Dem. XXXVII 33) cannot have been an annual rent, for as iu amount depended upon the produce of the 
nunc, u could not have been definitely stated beforehand But this would depend on the type of mW for which Question 
see below, pp. 335-8. ^ 
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the soil until such time as he found productive ores, and was willing to work them .** There 
was also a payment of one twenty^fburth part of the produce of the new mine.*® Sir John 
Miles, a recent commentator on Demosthenes XXXVII/* takes much the same view (not, 
one fancies, uninfluenced by Boeckh): * The State is to be regarded as the original owner of the 
mines, and the persons engaged in the mining industry bought from the State the nunes which 
became their own property subject to a yearly rent of one twenty-fourth of the silver extracted. 
They may be regarded as holders of a perpetual lease, or as freeholders subject to a perpetual 
rent-charge.* In both writers, as noted above, this view rests in part on the interpretation of 
ergasterion in Demosthenes XXXVII and in Aeschines I loi, an interpretation which seems 
incorrect. Both writers also lay stress on the terminology used: rreoXsTv, cbvcicrdcn appear in 
connection with the mines, rather than nio 6 o 0 v, nicf 0 oOo 6 o(!.** Miles is also led by the 
references to KorrapoXal *• to consider ‘Afrir. 47 * 3 public sale of property, and to conclude 

from it that there was some sort of sale of a perpetual lease. Weakest of suggested proofr of the 
‘ sale ’ of mines is that based on Hypereides IV (III) 3 ® • fyvcoow T6iov slvcn t6 u^oXXov, 
where it is clear that !6iov docs not mean ‘ own property but * their concern * as opposed to 
someone clsc*8, since the metallon was alleged to have been extended Ivt6s twv n^rpwv.*’ 

Unfortunately for the argument from terminology divdoflcn and nio6o0a6cn are both 
used in exactly the same sense by Aristotle, cf. 'Afrir. 47, 4: ^(0600015 tcov Tsvievwv (for ten 
years), yet 47, 2: "rfr TrpodivTa p^rcAXa .... sis Tp(a fni Trsirpcculva, and yet again in 47, 2: 
tA t^Xt) tA slj ivicarrbv irerTporpIva. Similarly, Andocides uses terms of selling and buying 
for the acquisition of tax-collecting contracts.** 

The use, therefore, of terms signifying ‘ buy * and * sell * settles nothing on this point. Miles, 
who relics on this distinction of terminology to deny that the mines were leased,** is, indeed, led 
astray by his misinterpretation of the term ergasUrion and concludes: * But the strongest proof 
that the mines were sold and not leased for three or ten years is to be found in the speech against 
Pantainetos, for there the mine which cost 90 minae was mortgaged by Pantainctos for 60 
minae, and no one, and certainly not a moneylender, would have lent two-thirds of the value at 
only 12 % on the security of a lease for three or ten years.* But in this speech the mine and the 


** In speaking here (455) of * the purchase of the soil' Boeckh presupposes vacant land, and thus avoids the difficulty 
of publicly leased mines uMer private land. 

** On this question of a proportional payment, see below, pp. 239-30, 338. 

In HtTvuHhena LXXVIIl (1951), 52. 

“ For terms of buying and selliog tf. Aristophanes Equ. 362: ex*^l8aj dwi^vot»en M*TaX>A ’ASir. 47,2. 

Dem. XIX 293 of Moirwes’ extortion tropd tlhteA^a tuvnidfur. Dem. XXXVII 23. Deinarchos (Batter and 

Sauppe II 32^, irpi^ (Blass, Allutht Bfrtdsmktit III 2, 305: MToXX*4r irpiAuwoi giroXXow.. . . 

Haipocration ' Suidas ’ t.v. Storypo^i^: f| StenOrruois tCSv TrnTpaeMouhiwv wmiiAXwf CnXoOvci, Sid ypOMidTU* dir6 -rroloiS 
plxp* ndoov iriporrot irmptemca. Harpocration s.v. ircAnral, on the otbo- hand, seems to make a finer and obviously 
b^leu distinction, if the diltinction of terms is insisted imon: SiooxOei 61 -id vm-ponduiva Crrrd Tlh -rrdXsbif ir&vra, ^IXt) ical 
idroAXa koI kuoSebont icat “rd Srnievdpera. Fs>Ulpian 6B5C (Wolf), quoted by Boeckh, for what it is worth, says of Meidias: 
MtuioAtiSTo Td ptroMa rropd Tfh TrdXeus, d toO dpyvplev. On this question of terms, see below. 

** Relative to the mine in Dem. XXXVIl 22: -rd dpy^io*.6 irWn toO d *yd> 

rirpidimv iwir^KovTo iwfbv. 

** It has, indeed, been argued (with the interpretation of tStov as ‘ own property ’) that drtdf tOv idrpcw means 
within the boundaries of a state mining area as opposed to a private tme. On tto and the offences of Fhilippos and 
Nausikles^ ibid. 34: dvcnroypdi^ urriAXu* -rrrXourdxaoi, ssM that of Epikrates of Pallene, ibid. 35-^, whicn was not 

greatly dmerent, see briow pp. 220-1. 

** dr Mysi. 133: hrpkrm Tptdxoinet *raXdvru*. 134 tuvoOrro TrdXiv TpidKevra ToXdrruv. Ibid, hrptdiiTt*. Note in 134 

the curious phrase dvnoMfro e6M$. Some ivew light is thrown on this practice of purchasing the right to collect 

a tax by the itew portion o[ JG II* 1582, published in Haptria V (1936}, 393 ff., no. 10,11. 115-90. This gives a list of 
enuidvpcrro, incltxling property publidy Md which belonged to one who had acted as guarantor for the puroiasers of the 
right to collect various taxes (dale probably M^/t b.c.). The Mle took place when iMth purchaser and guarantor had 
dmaulted. The taxes named are peratuo* (126^ T0t$ Ipyois fi irtimBporxiiia (129-30), A wnnSpaT^uIa f| tQi 8ne«[t] (134-5), 
the purchase price being payable in ten iastalmcnts (xen^oXol, cf. ‘Adrr. 47, 9) of w^t is called in 1. 148 A Payment 
for mines must have been administered in a similar fashion. 

*• Op. eit. 52. 
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ergasterion arc quite distinct. He is also forced to explain away 'AOrr. 47, 2 by a suggestion 
which is attractive but difficult to fit in with the categories of mines: ‘ TTie phrase els Tp(a 
(or 5 h<a) frri TrerTpaniva then must mean that the mine is bought within three or ten years by 
payment of three or ten annual instalments.* This might be a reasonable suggestion for the 
ovyKExcopntilva, the mines surrendered to the State (they need not be yearly instalments), 
but not for the ipydmpo, where one would have expected a transaction between present and 
prospective owner. Such an idea of purchase docs not fit in well with Pantainctos’ statement 
that he had to pay double for defaulting, as was the case for purchasers of tax-collecting 
rights. 

If the evidence seems to exclude the possibility of the mines being in all cases private 
property, or, alternatively, subject to perpetual lease, there is still the suggestion (see above, p. 
205) that there were two categories of mines, the one state-owned, the other privately owned. It 
will be well to set out what apparent evidence there is first for privately owned mines and then 
for state-owned mines. 

The evidence for privately owned mines is scanty. A good deal of it rests on that mistaken 
interpretation of ergasterion = metallon mentioned above.*® With the recognition of ergasterion 
as meaning a * workshop* this evidence disappears. The rest consists of: (i) the fSiov of 
Hypcrcidcs IV (III) 36; (ii) the (ph-oAXov) of (Dcm.) XLII 3; (iii) Dcm. XL 52, 

where Mantitheos and his father Mantias borrow from the banker Blepaios two thousand 
drachmae dj tivoc prrdXXcov (the sum and the plural * mines ’ arc worth noting). After 
the death of Mantias the inheritance is shared by Mantitheos with two sons of Plangon and 
Mantias, Boiotos and Pamphilos. After Mantias* death, says Mantitheos: Td ph'aXXa 
7rp65 toOtouj h;ciudpT)v, t 6 bdvsiov 5 * oc 0 t 6 s slanrpdxdriv. ... In each case the most straight¬ 
forward explanation is one which docs not accept the idea of privately owned mines. In 
(i) rStov means * their concern*, i.e. the mine which was properly to be operated by the accused, 
outside which they had not gone; in (ii) the confiscated mine (6r)^eu6h^) is surely one sold 
(by the poUtai) and then resumed or in danger of resumption because the holder(s) of the 
pspifis; could not meet his (or their) obligations. Why else should it be confiscated? ** In 
(iii) the mine leases purchased by Mantias and Mantitheos are taken over in partnership by 
Mantitheos and two other heirs, but we learn nothing further from this passage about the 
status of the mines, the use of the term cbvfi being ambiguous, as seen above. 

The theory of state-owned mines has at first sight more to be said for it. It is suggested, 
first, by the inscription IG II* 411,“ period of Lycurgus c. 330 b.c. This rather fragmen¬ 
tary inscription ** seems to be a state decree making a concession to one Sokles, who ( 11 .6-8) is 
to be [k]\>[piov ttAvtcov tc 5 v 60 £v ^Tyrl xfip ■Tr[p6oo6ov loeofioi t«i] 15 /||i&)t. It 

would seem, therefore, that some public domain is involved. The concession, in Wilhelm’s 
restoration, is embodied in the immediately following passage (11. 8-11): 5 ^ e[lj; 

[^ddos 6 p 0 §as 9av]|6pdv KorracrrfioTii Tfi[v Apyuplnv, elvai Tjfijv KdpTTCooiv EcokXeT K[ori Tfii 
TrdXei 7rhrr]|E xal etKooi §tt|. The Kdpircoois is to be taken by the State and Sokles in alternate 

** Pp. 204-06. Dcm. XXXVII passim, Aeschines I 101, Isiteus HE 22. 

See below pp. 220 ft. Meier-Schflmenn-Liptius, Das Attisefu Rtcht ttml Jtithtsoe^ahra 311, n. 8 renids TCw* of the 
Hypereido passage as indicating a ‘ private mine cioc farrif tOv which be takes to mean the bounds of a state 

iTiimng area. 

** It seems entirely agairut the evidence that it was offered as a security. It may be an illegal mine; see below, and 
Lipsius, »P. eit., 311, n. 8. 

** /u II* 411, Koberts-Gardner 46, Ziebarth, fritrdfe 121. See Scbulihess, ^XV 2105, s.s. * 

** Commentary by A. Wilhelm, Attisefu Paehiwkmdta III, Archiv fir Papjnuforsehin^ XI 206 ff. V^belm’s restomtions 
are approved by E. Scbdnbauer, * Votn Bodenrecht zum Betgrecht. Studien eur Geschichte des Bergbaureebtes Sao. 

Slip., RA. LV (1935), 183 ff. 
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years, and Sokles is to render some sort of account each year (this seems to be Schonbauer’s 
interpretation of U. i6ff.). Sokles is given special protection against dispossession, and the 
competent court is indicated in case of such trouble: T[f)v SIkt^v 6iKd3£a|0a]i kv toTj 
luTro[piKals .... (11. 33-4)- 

T^crc was no reason why the Athenian people should not own land in the mining area 
(unfortunately the location of the concession is lost), and exploit it on what seem favourable 
conditions.®* Unfortunately, though the inscription is stated to be st^ickedon, there can be no 
certainty of restoration, especially as some of the most relevant lines vary in length (1. 8, 31 
spaces; 1. 9, 32), and the vital words -(11. 8-9) arc restored: hr€i6iv c[l]5 [pd6o$ 

<;Kxv]|gpd(v Kcrroan'icrTii Tf)[v dpyvplTiv. The word xdpTTcoois reminds us of the use of the 

Latin frucUis in relation to mining, and the references to Slxcn ipTropixal (recalling the SIkoi 
urraAAiKai, which were also SpuTiuoi?), ^pyaoia and ^pyd3£odai suggest mines, as may even the 
words (II. 16-19) • [slvoi 6]|i Tfjv ovJ^o^v Icok[X]£T [koI Tfji mSAei Tra]|vTox< 5 >^tv 6 iT 60 gv &[v] 
5 E([^r|i EcokXtIs. On the other hand, some of the words and phrases, KdpiTcocns, KapTtds, 
KapTToOoSai, auXXoyi*!, Kop{2£oda[i 8^ toOs Kap*rToO|s] (if this is the correct restoration), even 
^ycrofa and ipydjeo^oct, could also suggest some form of cultivation {cf. the ovXAoyi^, 
TTpdms, Tlpriais, npo^is twv xprmdT<A>v of 11. 21-3), perhaps of fruit trees, hence the twenty- 
five years of the concession. The identification of this decree as a mining concession is dubious, 
and even if it is such, it is no indication of a general application of the principle of mine owner¬ 
ship by the State. 

The second body of ‘evidence* for state mines concerns the name Aoupeov (AoOpgiov). 
It has been pointed out *• that there is no deme of this name, though there was a town so 
named—a town which did not for some reason give its name to a deme as other towns of the 
mining area did (Thorikos, Besa, Amphitrope, Sounion). It has therefore been suggested by 
Kahrstedt that the mining domain of Peisistratos was at Laurion,®’ and was confiscated by the 
State, and not incorporated in the dome system. Laurion represents a state domain with mining 
rights and surface land alike owned by the State. As evidence for this conclusion Kahrstedt 
adduces the ^ttI Aovpkoi and hr! Spaoupcoi of the poletai records. Leaving aside for the time 
being the possible meaning of liti Acrup^i, hrl Xouvfcoi, as places of mine registration,*® it 
may be agreed that there arc cases where hrl Aoupkoi is the location of a mine.*® In the 
cases in the list Crosby i ( 11 . 42, 52, 6t) the boundaries of the concessions, as far as they arc 
given, seem to be private property. It is, indeed, to be noted that where hri Aoupfcoi occurs, 

there is no reference to iv toIs .in Crosby i, or to iv toTs ^5d96o■l in /G II* 1582 (the 

usual indication of a mine location), but boundaries in the form of land or buildings arc given. 
It is difficult to conceive of a state domain hr! Aoup^coi broken up into small parcels surrounded 
by private property. In any case references to Laurion as the location of mines (or for that 
matter as a registration centre) are relatively uncommon—far more common arc references to 
roads (as boundaries) to or from Laurion. 

Kahrstedt goes on to claim that the location denominated firl Opaovrpcoi was in something 
of the same position as Laurion: frrl ©poodpcoi is to be explained as * ein exmUs 

•• Sokles seems to have taken the initiative, and there is a suggestion of a long-term prospect of profit in the words 
(I. 7): 6ei*ff)aWTf(i.wfp6<7©8ovl«oeaiTO»}mjjMi. r r- r 

StcaUgtbut wtd StaatsmgthSrift 25. 

Staatsgt^t lord SUatsaiigehenge 96. The connection of Peisistratos with mining he takes for granted, 
u ^ ^ Kahrstedt and asserted by Young in Hespma X 29. See below, pp. at? flf. 

. CroSOT I. 49,5a, 61; /CII* 1582 Muxm. In 1582.63-4 the double occurrence might mean the place of registration 
in the case of the nm *iri Aawp*«t (but this double reference occurs elsewhere, ef. 1582. 135-7): other in 1582 must 
represent the location of the mine. ^ ^ ^ 

. ** Staalsdomaiu AeAm, das alU Cvt dti Ptisistroixitat das kaidiseurt ist taxd keinen 

andertn OUxfldcfiaxstgalumtr habsn kasm ah dm Stoat* 
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Gebiet though it is impossible to show when or why it became such. Finally, as the third stage 
in this acquisition by the State of mining rights, it is suggested by Kahrstedt that the State (its 
appetite presumably whetted by the advantages accruing from Laurion and ©pdovuov) acquired 
the mining rights under other areas of land, without, however, taking possession of the surface 
soil.” In general, therefore, Kahrstedt conjectures a division between: (i) the areas where the 
State possesses the mining rights, though the surface soil is not always State owned, and (ii) the 
land where mining was free, but 1/24 of the gross product {Brutioertrag) was payable to the State.** 
Apart from the historical obscurities, this seems to be a pointless division,** for the payment 
involved in (ii) seems to suggest some claim of the State to control the mining activity even in 
‘ free ’ land. 

The general principle of a stale domain suffers from no intrinsic objection, especially if we 
accept Wilhelm’s and Schonbauer's reconstruction of IG II* 411, but the evidence for its 
existence is not altogether satisfactory. There is some doubt about Laurion. ’EttI ©paoOucoi ** 
is a mine location very frequently used; it seems to have been a place to which and from which 
roads led.** There arc very many cases of the phrase ©paoviacoi completely preserved or 
certainly restored, of which a few show clearly that private surface property was involved.*’ 
’Eiri ©paouucoi cannot, in fact, represent any form of ‘ exantes Gebiet *. Again Kahrstedt's 
suggestion of private mines in ‘ free ’ areas rests in part on the supposed evidence for the sale of 
mines and their use as security (disposed of above pp. 205-07), and also, in part, on Kahrstedt’s 
desire not to extend the supposed acquisition by the State of mining rights under private 
property to the whole of Attica, for this would be, in effect, a * Bergregd ’, which he is concerned 
to prove non-existent in Attica. In any case his two categories together, if the 1/24 payment 
on * private ’ mines be accepted (for which there is no evidence), amount to much the same as a 
‘ Bergregal ’. 

It is to be concluded, on the present evidence, that there is no reason to admit the existence 
of privately owned mines in the full sense of the words ‘ private * and ‘ owned *. It is, on the 
other hand, quite clear that the State exercised a mcasiue of control over mining even in 
private land. However much the idea of it may be opposed to the theories of Greek and 
Roman jurisprudence, it must be admitted that something like a ‘ Bergregal ’ did in fact exist. 
In addition, there may well have been mines in State land also. 

Op, ext, 99: * Aber hrt 9 peE 90 v<j> ist m haxihg ohiu gusetz etnamt, dass ts tubtn den Demen eeslanden ieieti must, wit Lam'en 
ein txmUs ^biet, aber niebl Demine m Stmt rtsUasen pr^lrtehUiehen Eigentums an Oberfidthe tata Unitrgrvnd gleiehmdssig *. For 
the suggested loc*don of' hri dpooutKp in theMaroneia (Kamareza) region, see Oikonomos, AM XXXV (1910), 999, on the 
authonty of * Suidas’ and Dem. XXXVII 4 and 95. 

** Ob. 31: ‘ Dtr Stoat hat ausitr dm Euentwn an der echtm Dmihu Leaaien das Bergbaurecbl auf finer grassea Zahl wn 
GrundsUkken rwx im diest ktnan in den Demen otuiiM, Anaphljittat, Amphitrope, Basa, Tharikos. At^ deem Grmdtttkken—niehl 
elwa: in diesen vemtn — dor/ weder der Eigentimer der Obeifidehe naeh sonst tin Jhiaater auf eigene Faust Btrgbau betreiben *. 

** Ibid. 99-31: ' leh n&Als mir Se EnistdMung J^ttndemasstn oorstellen : die Peisistratiden hesesm tin Fandliengut mii ^g- 
werksbetrM, Laanon, m der geit ihrer peiitisehen Macnt haUn sit attf benaehbarten Landstrecken Bergbeureekte erworbtn, ohu die printen 
Eigentibner uan der OberfiSdu eu verdreagen. Dies ist das Areal dpaoCrpe|>, eventxuU otz^lien dee HSgeli Bambides. In diesem 
Umfang hat die Bepubltk das Eigentum der Tjnannenfamilie eterbt, also alt ein/aeher Eigentimer fir das eine, als Jnhaber des Berg- 
basaidxtes fir das andere Areal, ui diestm Urnfang ist es bei der EiiUeilung des Slaatsgebietes n Demen oEs eigene Einheit neben diesen kmsti- 
tuiertworaen. Der Stoat hat dann die BergbaupmUik der Tyrannen JorigeseteXmd sAriltw^e auf die ben^barten Demea ibergrtifend das 

Bergbasereeht unter bestisrnnten Gnndstueken erwerben, okne die Eigenti^ der OberJlSehe zu verdringen ' . 'Wader Stoat dies Recht 

nicMerwarben hatte, war der Bergbau fret, aber steue^iehtig mil 1/24 du Bruttaertrages.' 

•• See below. 

** Not a deme, see above, and b K<t>Jbn, etc. 

** Croaby 5. 10,33 and 35; o. 11; 8 (/CII* 1584). 4; i6 (/CII* 1589). 6,48-g, 68, 111,117; Crosby 16, Pace A. 
Col. II, Hesperia XIX (1950), 948, 1 . 75; 25. 19. 

•* Croroy 1. 77 (one boundary, but not unique, cf. d>id. 59-60, 61-9); 9. 9-10; 13. 55-6 (restored); IG II* 1582. 

15-16; hrij ...Ji *4‘>"44 (restored), 159-69 (restored), i8o-8a 

(restored) (Gwby, op. eit. 950); 1587. 5-6. 
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II. Administration 
A. The Poletai and the Lease Lists 

The agents of the State in regard to the mines were the poletai. The board composed of 
these officials seems to have been part of the Cleisthenic constitution.*® They appear in a 
variety of inscriptions of the fifth century, as concerned in the carrying out of contracts.*® 
They are represented by their own inscribed accounts first in IG I* 325-34 and SEG X nos. 
237-42, relating to the sale of property confiscated from the Hermocopidae (414/13 b.c.). 
All the fragments of their accounts, dating to the fifth century, seem to belong to this special 
category. There are other later fragments of similar public sale lists: Hesperia IV (1935), 
565“®3> 4*> V (1936), 390-3, no. 9 (the latter may be of the fifth century or of the 

fourth; Mcritt dates it to * first half of the fourth century ’); JG II* 1579 and 1580, dated 
t^i^. in the beginning and before the middle of the fourth century respectively, arc very frag¬ 
mentary. 1581, the next in order in IG II*, is far separated in date (end of the fourth century) 
from these. Thc.hcading of 1581, [t]A 8* hrpA8n ^6d[(pTi], is analogous to that of Crosby 37 as 
restored by Crosby, Hesperia XIX (1950), 285 : [TdS’ hrpdc&ri nirjc^a. 1581 may originally 
have had both headings, and there is no reason to make any basic distinction between 1579-81 
and the group oipoletai lists relating to mines, IG II* 1582-9 and the whole body of new material 
collected by Crosby in Hesperia XIX (1950), 189-312,’® of which some combine sales of property 
and leases of mines. 1579-81, or for that matter earlier poletai records, may have contained 
originally mine leases as well as property sales. On the other hand, Crosby i (see below p, 253) 
appears to indicate some fresh start or change in procedure as far as the mine leases arc con¬ 
cerned. 

The literary sources afford no assistance in solving this problem of the date when the 
poletai assumed the administration of the mines, if they did not hold it from the foundation of the 
office. "A8tt. 47, 2-3 sets out the administrative methods of the board including the leasing of 
mines,” but says nothing of when this duty was assumed.’* The same is true of the lexico¬ 
graphers,’* and the problem must be left for the moment. 

The administration of the mines is the subject of reference in certain speeches of the 
orators, in the TT6poi {Vect.) probably to be attributed to Xenophon, in other literary authori- 
ti«, and in the lexicographers. Where the information from these sources is not obscure or 
misunderstood or garbled by the transmitter, it is frequently of a partizan nature. It is for 
thb reason that the poletai lists, the Biorypacporf, arc most welcome, and to them must be paid a 


*" 5 •h' Soloni« 

^ 63.95(425/48.0.); 73-22 (period of Pericles); 

5*1 5> *2 (418/17 B.C.); 115.8(409/88.0.); 148. o (before 428/7 B.c.r). 

O rcBtoratioru to imeriptions already published in JC II*: 1583 (Crosby 7). 

(Crosby 10), «5j6 (Crosby 38), 1587 and (Crosby 32). or published in part iiui. { fCWtSa + 

""P*™ y (*936). 393 ff-. no. 10-Crosby 16; -I-Agora 11723-0^34. u.iijoai- 

!! befow pp. 224 it See alM DA, s.v. ‘ PolSai ’; also t»td. sji. ‘ Denuoprau 

It», however, vrt^ poinm^ out here the reference (‘Aair. 47, 2) to the XiAiWKOMfea ypowionte. which seem to have 
^en trar^tted to the Counal, with a statement of the purchaser and price of confiscated property and the taxes, as a 
record. Then there anpeart to have been another document in whidi there were listed separately; (i) on ten yocajuanla 
® . •• Pn^y («ee Sandys, ad Uk. for these), (ii) on t(»r« ytiuionta, those who^w? 

to QtAbe three paymrats tn the year, (ui) th^ who have to pay once, on the ninth prytany. The ypcaumsla are not 
thu third ^up, nor are the mines mentioned in these arrangcraenii. ISToteworthyinvSir. 47 3 is 
land: fCTTi] W T&. uls oboSW Is irlsn -Wiw -njrij* LoSoOwb, M 

X«pCtt« t» Sbur KOTopdXXoum 81 Tor^ra M Tfit irpurmelot. ^ w*i, twv w 

D u *; nn*® 45- Cf. iWd., i.to. ‘Sisypo*^’ and ‘dypAaow uerdMou Kxn ’ 

Bus«^i.5\rob^a, Gri«fe5cAs3Wdaiidf (II) 1141. 1222 n. 3, for the correct form drowyotew. > 

»* For the term, Harpocration and ‘ Suidas ’ 1.0. * 8«rypo^ ’ in note 45 above. 
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degree of attention which might at first sight seem ill justified by their fragmentary character. 
As in the ease of other such ^oups of inscriptions, it is important to set out clearly their 
limitations so that where conjecture takes the place of certainty its extent may be clearly 
understood. 

From the year of the earliest datcabic list (Crosby i, 367/6 b.c.) to the latest (Crosby 34, 
307/6 B.C.), there is a period of sixty-one years. Seeming to cover this period, though wc 
cannot be sme that all belong within it, is a series of thirty-three or thirty-four fragments of 
these lists. But of these only thirteen are substantial fragments, the rest are small or very small. 
One would like to believe that the fragments of large size, or groups of fragments, belong to 
large original inscriptions, and the small fragments to short inscriptions, but there is no evidence 
of this. With one exception all the lists are fragmentary,’* and it appears very dubious whether 
anything more than a rough idea can be formed, in relation to a limited number, of their 
original extent. In the case of a considerable number the slab is so damaged that it cannot be 
ascertained whether it is opisthographic, or contained more than one column.’* From the 
rest it is justifiable to attempt to draw some conclusions, but while a guess may be hazarded as to 
the number of columns in the slab, there is no indication of the height of the stone.” The only 
justifiable conclusion from the battered remnants is that some of the lists were pretty extensive: 
(• indicates certainly opisthographic): Crosby 4*, probably one column on each face, but 
with very long lines; 5, at least three columns; 7, at least two columns; 13*, at least four, 
more probably six or eight; 14*, at least four, probably more; 16*, eight columns; 17-21, at 
least two each; 24, three or four columns; 25, possibly three; 28, possibly a single column; 
32, one column, unknown whether opisthographic; 37, the same. Nos. 28, 32, and 37 seem to 
have long lines, but the stelai arc thinner than usual in 28 and 32 (both faces are not preserved 

37); perhaps, therefore, they were not so tall. Crosby ’* indicates the possibilities of cal¬ 
culating the numbers of leases in the case of no. 16: * The stones as actually preserved give a 
minimum of 130 lines to a column on Face A, and of 110 on Face B. Allowing 5J lines for the 
record of each lease, the four columns of Face A would have contained the records of about 96 
leases, not including those on the missing pieces above and below, and the two and a fiaction 
columns of B, assigned to the mines, perhaps of 45 leases.* A total of 141. It is to be noted that 
here the sales of confiscated property follow the mine leases and occupy a good deal less space, 
though considerable in itself. The sales of confiscated property appear in Crosby i (somewhat 
less than half), and pretty certainly in 7, 13, 14, 16 (as mentioned above), 17, 24, and 3o(?). 
Whether they appeared in all the inscriptions of which fragments survive it is difficult to say. 
In No. I (the complete stele) there is a clear division between the two categories, and a'new 
preamble to the list of mine leases. In No. 24 the heading apparently mentions both together 
in one preamble and starts with the mines; in No. 34 the and date are mentioned, 

followed by p^rc^Xa TdSs dm^Sovro, with the description of the mines under prytanies; in 
No. 37 there is the heading in larger letten [tAS* brpAOri uirjaAXa, which is restored as a 
parallel to the toS* irrpAOTi of/G II* 1581. There is clearly a wide difference of practice 

here as in the rest of the organisation of the lists. Except in No. i and to a certain degree in 

” The form of the preamble is best represented by Crosby 1. 1: 'Erd TtoJU/jiVu) .: I. 40; 

gtrdWtt hrpASn. Creiby 34. l-a; TToXfn^ el *wl dpxotrroj ow]| uhxaXa t6Bs dirtSorro ..... 

!! 5® Crosby nos. 2, 3, 6, 8. 9, lo, 11, 12, 22^ 23, a6,27, 20. 30, 31, 33, 35,36, 38, some being very small fragments. 

There seems 10 be btile prospect of calculating the height from the thickness of the slab where this is preserved. Apart 
from the aaa where Che slab tapen downwards {ef. nos. 7 and 15, and also the odd shape of 18 (recent?)), the thickness 
appean to give no reliable indication of the h^bt. The varying thickness of No. i seems to represent the range of the other 
slabs (except nos. 28 and 32, which are noticeably thinner), but this is no indication of similaf hei^t, since e.f. IG II* 
I 533 » of thictaess O’to m., has a height o( 1*40 m., while Crosby 1, thickness ©•097-o-i3a m. is only 0-922 m. high. 

** Op. eit. 243. 
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No. 16, and possibly in 13 (part of one column), and in 14 (at least one column), there is no 
means of discovering to what extent the original inscription was composed of sales of confiscated 
property, but in the long lists they seem to bulk less than the mines. 

The restoration of the very considerable gaps in the texts of the inscriptions is made 
difficult: (i) by the varying formula used in describing a leased mine and its boundaries, and 
the varying amount of information and order of words which appear especially in the descrip¬ 
tion of boundaries; (2) by the form of abbreviation of commonly recurring words, which 
varies from inscription to inscription; (3) while ten inscriptions arc stoichedon with a known 
number of letters per line,®® by far the greater number ** arc stoichedon but with an uncertain 
number of letters; four ** arc non-stoichedon. Restorations, therefore, in the majority of 
cases cannot attain certainty. 

With these difficulties in mind two questions must be considered, (i) How representative 
are these fragments of the whole body of inscriptions (sec above p. 211) of which we have lost the 
greater part ? In what senses and with what limitations are they to be taken as a fair sample of 
the whole? (ii) If useful information can be got from them, to what degree can it be dated and 
the fragments arranged in chronological order to give a relative or approximate date, if not 
an exact one ? 

In attempting to answer the firet of these questions some account should be taken, if only 
for the sake of completeness, of the 6poi, the boundary or mortgage stones,®* with which may be 
coupled the names of those who in the literary sources arc in various ways associated with the 
mines. To what degree do the two categories overlap? Manifestly, if none of the names 
known from horos inscriptions and the literary sources were to be found in the list compiled by 
Crosby from the lease inscriptions, the conclusion would be inescapable that the lease inscrip¬ 
tions present little of the original picture. 

A not inconsiderable number of names may be listed, twenty-eight in all, of those associated 
with the mines either on mine-markers or in inscriptions relating to mortgages, and in literature 
(mostly forensic speeches). Despite the very common mention in the later lease inscriptions of 
the stele seemingly set up at the mine (and doing duty both as boundary stone and public 
notice), very few of these survive,®^ probably about the same proportion as of the horoi of other 
sorts and from other areas. 

In the koTos inscriptions appears [AjpeoTriSns *A9j6[v]a!o5 (IG II* 2636), who also appears as 
a ‘ purchaser ’ of a mine in Crosby 19. 22. The restoration here of D. as son of'E[pMi7nr ?]os 
suggests also the restoration [ApcoirlSris *Epii]lTnro ’A9i5va!(o5) in Crosby 5.11 as * purchaser ’ of 
a mine, one of the boundaries of which is a x«piov of Diokles of Sounion [ibid. 11 . 8-9, also 
named 11. 18 and 32), whose son - - - ISris AiokX^ous Zouvi appears as the purchaser of a 
Xcopiov in IG IP 1596. 26-28. Pheidon of Aixonc {IG IP 2747) appears again in Crosby 26. 7 
as a registrant. These are the only fairly clear cases, to which may be added the following 
vague or uncertain connections, llic Thymochares 0^ AM LXII (1937), 11-12, no. 12, does 
not indeed appear in the lease lists, but a person of that name may be related to the Kallias- 
Phaidros family connected with the mines in these lists. In IG IP 2653 *• there is a mention 

” See below, pp. 217 fF. 

•• Crosby nos. 5, 0, 15, 14, 15, 16, 18. 19, 20, a6. 

« Twenty-two; Crosby nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, «i, 12, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29. 31, 34, 36, 38. 

** Crosby nos. 32, 33, 35, 37. ^ ^ 

“ Al» discussed below (pp. 25 ff.) in connection with the delimitation of boundaries. See in eenerat M I Pinl«- 
Umd and Crtdit m Ancunt Athens, i tT. • • ;. 

•* IG n* 2634, 2635, 2636, 2637, 2638. If they arc referred to in the phrase 8x'>».«berc was only one to each 

mine, and it u not clear how they served as boundary markers. 

** See Kirchner PA 7^1 ana 13964, Haperia Xl 5 c (1950), 235. 

** Mow sec also M. I. finley, Land and Ondit, 155, no. ‘129. 
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of Eupoio TTcdSes \ there is no Euboios in the surviving leases, though there is a Eubios. The 
mine name <l)iXTmoviaK6v of IG II* 2638*** appears again in Crosby 16 a -f-6 ** Face A, 
Col. II, 65-66, but the ‘ purchaser * is not otherwise known, and the same names were commonly 
given to different mines often close to each othcr.*^ 

As far as the literary references arc concerned, certain names of those charged with the 
unlawful working of unregistered mines can reasonably be omitted from the list for purposes of 
comparison (cf. Diphilos,** though this name docs appear in the mine lease lists,®® and Nausiklcs 
and Philippos, whose names do not, in any case, appear in the lists ®®). Certain names belong¬ 
ing to an earlier period can also be excluded (Sosias the Thracian,®' Nikias I,®* though he is re¬ 
presented by his descendants, Hipponikos,®* represented by Kallias of Alopeke,®* and, apparently, 
Philemonides •*). There are certain cases where a name known from another source might be 
restored in a mine-lease inscription: so, Mantias ofThorikos from Dem. XL 52 in Crosby 2. 
11-12. Teisis of Agrylc, of Hypcrcides IV (III) 34, (who may well be shown from the context 
to be connected with mining and not an ordinary informer ••), may be represented by a 
Teisiakon mine IG II* 1582.59. In this connection might be mentioned also the Euthykrates of 
Hypcreidcs IV (III) 34, Like Teisis he may well have been a mine operator (though we arc 
not expressly told so, and he is not included in the list), and the name appears a number of times 
in the lease inscriptions.®’ In all, starting from a list of twenty-eight names known from the 
two sources discussed, and reducing these to nineteen by the omission of dubious cases,®* there 
arc only four certain names which appear both in the lease inscriptions and elsewhere. At a 
pinch three of the dubious cases might be added to make seven out of twenty-two, which is a 
relatively small overlap. 

It w^l be convenient to set down here some points relative to the numbers of mines actually 
recorded in the mining inscriptions. The details arc well analysed and set out in a table by 
Crosby,®® which will serve to remind us of the difficulties of studying a group of inscriptions not 
only defective in series but also defective individually. Taking the larger inscriptions (which 
need not all have been the largest originally), there is a small group Crosby nos. i, 4, 5, with 
seventeen, fourteen, and twenty leases respectively, then a gap, and again nos. 13-20, with c. 


RoberU'.Ganlner 350, W. Peek, AM LXVII 3s, no. 37. 

Crosby 30.8-9. A mine ArtemUtakon boundea by another of the same name but characterised as S l[py&3tTca.. . . 
For the appearance of the same names several times, see Huptria X (1941 )• >5 n. 11. 

•• Plutarch, iVer. (Fir Of.) ^3 D (Bemardakis). Crosby,//arterw XIX (1950), 458. . « 

•• For Diphilos, a. Crosby 13. 04 (restored as rcgistrsuit), IG. tl* 158a. 135-6 (property owner). See Htsptrta XIX 
(1950), 235; and IG II* 1587. 11 for a 

Hypercidcs IV (III) 34 (O.C.T.). 

« So«as, Xenophon. Vta. IV 14. J. H. Thiel, HApoi (Amsterdam, 1922), 20, and A. Wilhelm, Untcrsuchungen zu 
Xenophons n6pm (1934), i9-«o,idenlUy him with thchnerdmit of Nikias' mineimentioned by Xenophon, 

Mtm. II 5, 2. Wilhelm compares with S«ias 'A-tt^roi uerokkiOt, a Paphlagonian, whose gravestone [IG II* 3*60 0) was found 
in the Laurion region. 

*• Xenophon, Vtct. IV 14, Mm. II 5, 2. Plutarch, ^fuias 4, 2. 

•* Xenophon, Vtct. IV 15. It is not absolutely clear whether this is Hipponikos II [PA 7658), as assumed by Kirchner, 

(see p. 245 Mow) or Hipponikos III (Pyl 7659). . , . 

•* Crosby 1. 84, and Htsptrii X (i94t), 27, probably Kallias IV, father of Hipponikos IV, appearing m y 

(*93®)* 40® line no, now known to be of AJopeke, not of Ankyle as in Pd 7660, 7842 [cf. Meritt, Huperia V (1936), 4*®)* 
oee below p, 245. 

•* Xenophon, Vtet. IV 15. 

** A mine-operator in the vicinity? 

See Crosby, Huperia XIX (1950), 260. ...... 

»• The ofDeinarchos OOCVHI (Baiter and Sauppe II 325) might be included. The name m Dcinarchos 

is wrongly read as ZiiiiwOot by &osby, Hupuia XIX (1950), 304, on the basis of PA 1279®- Mejeythos is, to be sure, 

E ’ bly an error for Smikythos, but in tne absence cf a demotic it is impossible to identify him with the 

owjlfus of IG II* 2748 (Finley, Land and Credit 143, no. 89) or with the JviKA^-mos of PA 12798, 

ner’s 12796 seems to refer to one who appears ‘ in dacreto in honer. ^enoiiis phiiesa/Ai^acto a. Laff- Diog. yll 12 , 

but the character in the ipMcb of Deinarchos purchases a mine in 345/44 ** involved in litigation in 3I41 /40 B.C. 

(a period of considerable mining activity). See note 2849 below. 

Crosby, op. cit. 286-92. 
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29 j 7 > 62, t8, 9 and 11 respectively; the rest, which are very fragmentary, show only small 

numbers oHcases; no. 24 with 6 and no. 32 with c. 12 are the largest. It should be observed 
that these include all the leases which we can distinguish even from small fragments. We arc 
very far from being able to classify them all or to restore them in detail. In fact, of the total of 

289 we can classify from information preserved on the stones or from certain restorations onlv 
106. ^ 

One of the most disappointing aspects of these inscriptions is that there is no opportunity of 
tracing the fortunes of a mine over a period of time. In the fragmentary state of the inscriptions 
It IS in the highest d^rce dangerous to attempt to show two mines as in fact the same. Cf. 
Pheidippos of Pithos in Crosby 13. 103 : he is here registrant of a mine, so too in Crosby 15. 
^-5; he IS re^trant of an Artemisiakon at Thorikos in Crosby 18. 70 and 72, and lessee of an 
Artemisiakon in Crosby 20. 25 and 26; his son Diphilos was also a property owner in the 
mining district, and in his land ^so there appears an Artemisiakon. Yet as far as can be 
judged all these mines are quite distinct. There are six cases pointed out by Crosby in which 
one mine might be identical with another. Three are very doubtful (Crosby 9. 3-9 and 32. 17 
and 19; Crosby 14. 15-21 and 15. 23-29; Crosby 10. 5-6 and 18. 20); one is possible but no 
more (Crosby 6. 10 and 19. 4-9), two are very probable (Crosby 5. 53-55 and 14. 5-7; 9. 16 

and 20. 48-52), but unfortunately they shed no light on the vexed questions of length of tenure 
ot mine leases and sums paid for them.^®® 

There is, finally, an interesting comparison of the complete inscription Crosby i with the 
ater fragments. In Crosby i a fair number of people are mentioned, either as lessees (seven- 
tecn rmnes seventeen l^ecs), or as owners either of land in the mining area or of other property, 
in which the mines arc located or by which the boundaries of the mines arc determined (thirty- 
one in all; it is to be noted that the boundaries are not given as consistently or as fully as later), 
h our of the mine lessees appear twice, so that the number of lessees is really thirteen. Some of 
the property owncra appear three times and others twice,so that only twenty-two or even 

Pifh 1?“^^ ^ property owners. Only one man, Pheidippos of 

Pithos here appearing as lessee, appears again; there arc some other less close connecti^.i®* 

latrr Iw property only three arc certainly mentioned in 

later mine boundanes, and seven conjccturally.ros Eight arc not mentioned again.*” Only 

mentioned certainly appears later as a mine lessee, that is Epi^ 


S«e below, m. 231 ff. 

Lcukio*. Dioklo, Alypetos (or wife) appear twice, 

app,^ '“‘^8 bounaaric, while certain memben of hu f«nily 

-a ^ relatives are certainly known 

aS^kallia. of restored). Two are cLwhere 

5. 70i Leukio. ofSouoion ‘ L<unptru (6a, 73, 74) olio 

E^o„, 53"‘7^.^"orS'v^.hS f’ "f 
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Some comment should be made on the question of dating these inscriptions (sec (ii) above 
p. 212). The letter forms seem to be of relatively small value for close dating in this fairly short 
period of the fourth century b.c. A limited amount, only, of evidence is given by the use of the 
variant forms of termination o and ou. Only two of the inscriptions retain the rubric with the 
reference to the archon of the year: Crosby i, which is complete, and 34, where the archon of 
307/6 B.c. (Anaxikrates) is certain. This latter example is particularly disappointing, since 
an archon*s name properly preserved here in the body of the text, in reference to the renewal 
of ergasima, would give a clue to the answer of the vexed question on the length of lease of at 
least this category of mine.^®* Other of the lease inscriptions contain sure references to archon 
dates, cither preserved on the stone or in certain restorations. Thus in Crosby 13. 3 and 6, if 
we take both places together, there can be no doubt that the archon’s name is Thoudemos 
(353/2); the same is true of Aristodemos (352/1) in 11 . 130-1. In Crosby 16 the KalHmachos 
(349/8) of IG II* 1582. 62 and 72, and the Theophilos (348/7) of ibid. 1 . 76 arc certain. Less 
satisfactory is Crosby 18. Here Archias (346/5) may reasonably be restored in 1 . 20; in 
11 . 61 and 66 the restoration of Theophilos (348/7) is too dubious to be of any value. In 
Crosby 19. 5 and 14 Sosigenes (342/1) is certain; ini. 10 the restoration of Archias is eminently 
reasonable.”® In Crosby 20. 7-8 the name E 0 ^] 0 Xou (345/4) coxild, in vdew of the uncertain 
reading y, be ©eo^JiXou (348/7). In Crosby 34, as noticed above, there is the undoubted 
restoration of Anaxikrates (307/6) in the preamble, but the restoration of Nikodemos (314/3) 
in 11. 13-14 is quite uncertain.”* 

Thus there is some value in the dates given as termini post quern (sec below for the question 
how much post) : of 352/1 in the case of Crosby 13, 348/7 in Crosby 16,*** almost certainly 
346/5 in Crosby 18, 342/1 in Crosby 19, and either 348/7 or 345/4 in Crosby 20. It should be 
pointed out here that the sequence of inscriptions as arranged by Miss Crosby, based on the 
archon dates, style of lettering, and obvious features of development in form, also fits in with the 
chronology of individuals, where information is available from other sources as a check, and of 
families, where, in a few cases, a family succession can be detected in connection with the 
mines.*** 

It seems clear enough, therefore, from the above considerations, that wc can use these 
records only with the greatest caution. They can, however, be used. They certainly cannot 
be used for purposes of detailed comparison, that is, wc cannot count the number of leases in 

See below, pp. 337 ff. 

Accepting toe alibreviation &(>x^ (anything else is not likely). 

. archoD-nacne might be us^ as evidence if no other archon can be 6tted in, which seems to be the case, if the 

full-length demotic is accepted in II. ^10 (note the abbreviated form in 1 .13). The abbreviated form of demotic (II. 9-tO: 
^iXa) would give far more spaces, an archon-name of ten letters (vowel initial) or nine (consonant initial). There are no 
suitable examples of the former, but Pythodotos (343/2 b.c.) or Nikomachos (mi /o b.o.) suit the latter. Crosby's restoration 
depends on her theory of a loiw-term lease here, with dTTtyp64«rro as the verb. 

See Crosby, Haptria (1950), 283; the length of line is uncertain, and Demogencs (317/16 B.C.) restored in 
11. >3->4. Bs Cros^ points out, would midee a renewal period of ten yean. 

The archon name Theophilos (348/7 B.c.) appears to apply to one lease alone. See below for the question of the 
use of(M*nM- The actual date of the inscription u probably 342/1 b.c. Seen. 291 below. 

*** There are only two cases where comment seems necessary. The Epikrates of Pallene in Crosby *• 70-71 (of 367/6 
B.C.) could just be the Epikratca of Hypereides IV (III) 35-6 (date 330-24 B.c.), but the identiBcation with Epiaratesson of 
Menestratos {FA 4909), amphiktyon at Delos in 377 b.c., trierarch t. 342 B.C. is very dubious. The Epikrates of Crosby 20. 
5 and II could be ^eniihed with either E. of Crosby 1 orE. ofHypereiaesIV (III) according to the date aadgned to Crosby 
20, but not with both. The other possibility is that of the grandfather appearing in Crosby 1 and the grandson in Hyper- 
ekles. Cf. DemosiratosI, Aspetos, and DemostratosII: Demostratos I, C^by t. 54^ Aspctos,/C II* 1582.55 and Crosby 
15.21; Demoitratos II, PA 3623. 

The only other caK is that of Lysithrides of Kikynna (Crosby 6.10, //ripsrioXIX (1950), 220), a relatively well-known 
figure, mediator in 36^/8 b.c., trierarch in 355/4 B.a‘(iP-< 939 ^)> His son Lysikraies is on record {PA 5^0 “ choregos 
^ 335/4 B'C* Bnd as tnerarch in 325/4 a.c. name of Lyntheides appears preserved or restore in Crosby nos. 5, 6, 
14, 19, 20. Crosby 20, in which lus children appear as owners of is dated too late at * post-mid 30's ’ unless the 
children here exclude Lysikrates. 
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one inscription and compare it with others earlier or later tn detail. But a certain general trend 
can be recognised, if the larger and fairly securely dated examples are set in order: 


Crosby i 
Crosby 5 

Crosby 13 

Crosby 16 
Crosby 18 
Crosby 19 
Crosby 20 
Crosby 32 
Crosby 34 
Crosby 37 


367/6 B.C. 

Near mid-fourth 
century? 

Between 350/49 and 

345/4? Ill* 

342/1 B.C.? 

341^ B.C.? 

339/8 B.C.? 

338/7 B.C.? 

320/19 B.C.? 

307/6 B.C. 

End fourth/beginning 
third century 


Complete 
3 -f- cols. 

4-8 cols. 

8 cols. 

At least 2 cols. 

At least 2 cols. 

At least 2 cols. 

I col. Uncertain opisthographic. 
I col.? Unlikely to be opisihogr. 

I col. Uncertain opisthographic. 


17 leases 
20 -f- leases 

29 -f- leases 

62 -i- leases 

18 -f- leases 
9 -f leases 

11 + leases 

12 4 - leases 
2 4 leases 
I 4 leases 


There is a clearly established increase from 367/6 to 34*/! (?) b.o., and clearly a decrease 
ttiercalter to the end of the century, though the peak may have been before 342/1 (?) (it is 
unlikely to have been ^er), and we have no clue to the intermediate ups and downs. This 
IS in Itself valuable evidence for the course of silver mining in Attica in part of the fourth 
century b.c. 

\^ilc comparisons, especially in detailed figures (except as shown above), would be 
valuel(», there seems to be no objection to taking the volume of the inscriptions and extracting 
trom It some figures of general application without distinction of date. Thus the relatiw 
numbers of different categories of mines, the relative numbers of landowners, mine lessees 
ergastenon ovmcn, and the relative numbers of demesmen from demes in and outside the mining 
^ea. are unbkely to be f^cly presented in this sample, though we should not be justified in 
drawng a conclusion on these questions in relation to one period compared with another. It 
could be argued that the arrangement of the lists in categories might be a factor in producing 

^inotomiai were lost and the relative 
.nT«n*tcnt folowed 

information which do not involve comparisons; .in 
h«e *e evtdence of the lease lists may be used. Such are: (i) the forms of iLe record” 
f of delmutmg teundaries; (iii) technical terms. There is also useful infor- 

theo^ of Ae way m which they were determined is difficult to arrive at), and on the social 
record”® engaged m mining, who also appear in some capacity in other forms of 
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B. Location and Boundaries 

The records of the poUtai seem to give abundant instances of the means adopted to delimit 
mining concessions. ‘ Seem * is a necessary qualification, for considerable variations arc 
possible in the interpretation of the evidence. Crosby i shows an undeveloped procedure 
different from the stereotyped practice of later inscriptions; no formal system for the recording 
of details seems to be present in the registration of mines and boundaries. A mine may be 
located generally in a particular area, or it may be given more precise boundaries. An 
obscurity here exists in the meaning of hrl and the dative case in such locations. In 1 . 41, hrl 
ZKom&i, it seems to mean ‘near* or *in the vicinity of*. But contrast 63 hrl Iouvl(co)i kv 
Ndrrei, 77 hrl Zouvicoi hrl ©pocovjicoi, 79 irrl Zouvicoi iv NAnrii, and 82-83 hrl louvlcoi . . . 

In this last case (82-3), leaving aside the suggestion of an error by the stone¬ 
cutter, the mine is apparently described as being both at Sounion and at Besa. The suggestion 
made by Young,”* that lirl louvicot refers to the place of registry and Bt^otioi to the location 
of the mine, is the only one that fits the text. It must be noted, indeed, that this is the only 
case in the mine lists where two deme names arc used in this fashion.”* In the other examples 
of two place names referring to the location of a mine, such as ^rrl Zouvicoi kv Ndnrci,^*® {ttI 
Zouvicoi hrl or ©opiKOl ip (I)iAour|Xi6dSv,‘** there is the possible interpretation 

that the non-deme names. Nape, hrl ©paovpicoi, and k\x <DiXouriXi5o3v arc specific places located 
in the dome mentioned. But hrl ©pacn>ucoiraises a difficulty. In Dem. XXXVII the 
same property is described as at Maroneia (4) and again as hrl ©pacrvXXci) (25), for which hrl 
©pacrupep should almost certainly be read.*** Therefore, if we are not misinformed on the 
position of Maroneia, it looks as if the adjacent or identical location of these places excludes 
the possibility of hrl ©paoC/ycoi being in the Sounion deme. It might therefore be that hri 
Zouvicoi represents a wide registration area, as the association of Besa and Sounion might also 
be taken to indicate.”® 

In the limited number of mines of Crosby i there is a certain slipshodness about the naming 
of boundaries or omission of them {cf. 1. 50), which would seem to indicate no great number of 
mines in operation or, indeed, staked out, though it must be admitted that brief or no reference 
to mine boundaries arc not unknown latcr.^*’ The later general practice varies: cases of one 
boundary only seem to appear in Crosby i alone,**® two boundaries are very common,**® three 

Ai s«en above, the onlv complete example of a Siaypof^, and the earlieit as far as the present evidence goes. 

On this point see Crosoy and Voung in Hutiria X 25. 

Htsptria 5 c (l^t), 29. 

See above pp. 2oS-09, for a ducussion of the significance of Laurion and Hri epooOuui- 

'*• Croaby i. 63. Crosby i. 77. *** SG 11 * 1582. 71. 

Croaby i. 77, IG II* 1582. tj, 19, 24; 1^87. 5. See above pp. 208-^. 

*** In the fyvXnkto, unless it is assumra that this document ts late and spurious, with (which is unknown in the 

SioypQitaf) borrowed from Aeschines I lot, though this might equally well be a corruption of 9 pa^^. 

*•* Cf. AM XXXV (1910K 298-300. Maroneia (the region or site dS the mining activity of 484 B.C. (‘ASttoX. 22, 7) 
ai^ of Pantainetos* trgastiruin (Dem. TUCXVII 4I) also appears in the lease iucriptions, rf- Crosby 19. 18, the location of a 
mine called t6 (recalling the * dnormes vuies mentioned by Ardaillon, its Mints 139, as existing at iCamareza); 

also in Crosby 1. 59, 2. 17, 19. 23-4. It is interesting to note that Nikeratoi of Kydantidai {PA 10742), great-grandson oT 
the general, seems to have owned property in this region, as his father Nikias did at (Crosby 1). 5 m n. 142. 

*** For the meaning of * Sounion ’ (and for a limited use of Hri ZowCui) cf. Htsptria X 165-8. In any case Hrl need 
not have only this meaning, Hri OpoeOvcM meaning H or ' in the regm of’, and Hri Zicoiri&i (Crosby x. 77 and at 
respectively). There are other forms; ©opnwi (Crosby 1. 65), BVneii' (iWd., 73 and 82-3, and H Ndtmii (or ■«) (iW., 

^ 7 , 57 , 63, 67, 79 ). In the case of Hrl Aoupdox (note the apparent definition in Gros^ 1. 44 as the ‘ £pos ’) the mean¬ 
ing is rvoc clear. It may be intended to indicate the location. For Sounioo su a very wide area, from Thorikos to Ana- 
phlystos, </. Hdt. IV 99, ‘ the high land of Sounion ’. 

**^ Cf. Crosby 18. 7-8, though the unknown length of the lines makes judgement difficult here. 

**• Lines 59, 62, 78. 

*** Crosby 1. 64-5; 66 for north and south boundsuics owned by the same man, and IG II* 1582. 56. 
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boundaries are frequent,^*® in one case sufficient of the text seems to be preserved to show 
three crgasteria as boundaries,*** and there are also cases of four boundaries.*** A curious 
example, which illustrates the diversity of boundaries which may be used, is Crosby 20. 8-13, 
where a mine (Artemisiakon) is bounded by another mine of the same name, a watercourse and 
an trgasUrion^ which with land and a house belonged to one Teleson, and another ergasUrion^ 
owner unnamed, who may therefore be the same Teleson. There are other examples of mines 
as boundaries (which immediately suggests the question, in what way did they act as boun¬ 
daries ? Through the surface horoi or approach works, or through the underground workings ?), 
but they arc never very common,**® whdeh might be taken to indicate that mines were not in 
very many instances crowded together, or alternatively that this was found to be an unsuitable 
form of boundary. 

The land in which the mine was actually located is not always mentioned, but is common 
enough. In Crosby i it is rendered by h toTs and the name of the owner, or by tv toTs 
ycoploi; followed by a name. The term 160905 (6v rots §5d9£m) comes into use in Crosby 4. 
Some kind of distinction, which is not clear, seems to exist **® between 860905 and 
T50905 **• in these inscriptions seems to be used to mean both ‘ underground * (8v T0T5 
86d9Ecn) and * ground *, when used in the form 866911, i.e. lands or property,**’ in location of 
mines and delimitation of boundaries. The description of the land und^r which docs not exclude 
the naming of boundaries.*** The property may be named in several ways, the nominative 
case of the owner’s name, the words 86a905(-q), olxla (with the owner’s name), 

TTutuUon (generally named, without mention of its owner), ergasUrion (with owner’s name), road, 
shrine, or natural feature (watercourse, hill, etc.). The number of ergasUria so used is very 
striking, and it is interesting to observe that there are a number of cases where two boundaries 
arc marked by ergasteria,^*^ or even three (sec above). 

Such boundaries on the surface seem to have been marked by horoi, though it is not certain 
that this was the universal practice. These and mortgage horoi are another class of epigraphical 
document which serves to throw some light on the mines. Something may here be said on 
these two types oihoroi taken together for convenience. The boundary stones are not numerous, 
though many examples occur in the lease lists, for where the phrase oti^Xt|v Syov occurs *** the 
reference must be to such stones as are listed below { 1 C II* 2634, 2636) giving the name of the 
mine and the name of its first(?) lessee. It is to be hoped that more will be found mentioning 
named mines, with their location given (which is unfortunately less likely), to provide a basis for 
their identification on a map of the Laurion area.*®* Cf. the following mine horoi: JG II* 
2634: TipOKp6Tq5 j Ku8a j'ApTsmoia j k6v (found at Kamareza,*®* now in Laurion), 2635: 

»»• Cf. IG II* 158a. w. *•' /Wrf., J55 ff. 

**• On ergaiteria, tee oelow, pp. 241 ff. 

*•* Cf IG II* 158a. 63, Crosby 5. 17-19 (restored); there seem to be plenty of defeaive examples. 

“* Crosby 4. 2-4, 5. 75, 6. 1, 7. 19, at ilG II* 1583), 8. la and 14 {IG II* 15^); 10. 4 and lo-i 1 {IQ II* 1585); 
* 0 - 24. *•* Cf. Crosby 9. 7-8. 

**• See LS* for the broad scope of its meanings. 

*** Isaeus XI 4a shows that it csui mean houses also, f. French ' fonds *. 

**• Qf Crosby 1. 48, 57-8, 79-81; 67 ff. is a curious example: toTs yv«0K6j, £1 yil* 

yupiov Tfh 'AXvm^, Poppd TiMouv Zo(v)in: irp6$ #|Xlo dnSv: TsXtoMiPoj Soun, Svowivo ’ETnxpdrrns ITaXXi) 

Note fC II* 1582. 45 ^*» ''^bere no ‘ tdaphos' is mentioned, but boundaries sure given on every side; cf Crosby 1. 41-2. 

Of 7 - If* > 5 ®$) (restored), Crosby 8.5-6 {IG II* 1584), two frgattma boundaries. Cf IG II* I5to. 95 fL 

130 If, 148-0; Crosby 14. 12-14, 20-1, 26-7. For closeness of ergastma, as far u their remains are concemSi, see ^ 
Suppl. Bd. IV 138-9. 

!!! S(' 4 - 5 - 4 ®. 735 9 * There are many other exsunples. 

** On the persons whose names appear in these inscriptions, see above, pp. aia-13. See also n. 84. 

*** Kamareza is suggetted by Ardaulon, Lt$ Mints 138^0, as the probable site of Maroneia (see above n. 125) in the 

Besa, the site of mining activity in 484 b.c. For the North Greek association, also Pangaion appearing Crosby 
18. 0-7 in the Besa deme, apparently also a rich mining area. In Crosby 2. 17-18 it is possible that both are connect^. 
See also n. 61. 
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npo<T I froX I TICK 16 y (at Kamareza in private possession), 2636: [A]pcoTr( 5 ns KorriXaps | 
POT. I [djvaod^iMov I uiroXXov I’A9i8(v)aTos (found in the Sounion region?***), 2637: 
Aio^^vt^s • KcniXa^e - uiroXXov - - (on a rock at Kampodokhano, to the north of Kypriano ; 
worthy of notice only for its position), 2638: <l)iXT|p|ovicfK|6v u^ItoXXov | dbvriTf); [ noX( 0 )ur|X [ 05 
AouTTTp€|Os (Laurion region ***), AM LXII (1937), ii, no. 10: hdpos to ^pycK^TTlpt|o 
(Laurion. Letters roughly incised), ibid. 11-12, no. 12: ’ApTEMi(7[i]|aK6v | ©upox[<St]|pTis 
I Kcnvo|TouE[i]av (Laurion), ibid. 12, no. 13: 0 €o(* rTu666o|T05 Kcxt|voTopl|av 
KaT|[iXctp6] (Laurion. Incised as no. 10). AMhXXl (1937), 11, no. 10 is dated ibid, slightly 
before 400 b.c., the rest belong to the fourth or early third century.*** There are also several 
mortgage inscriptions recording Trpaoiy hri XOasi. It is not without significance for the legal 
position of the mines **’ that these mortgages are, in the limited number surviving, on ergasteria 
and slaves, cf. IG II* 2747***; ©sol- 1 6pos IpyaolTripiou Kod dv| 5 porrr 66 cav TrelTTpaM^vcov 
hrilXOaei (t>€f 5 cov|i At^covtliT (found near Thorikos * in reliquOs metalli antiqui')^ 2748***; 
text as 2747, but omitting ©cof and substituting the name SjpiKOecoi [n]a|[iav]ieT? (found 
at Sint^rini), 2750: Spoj K[a]|m'vou koI | 1 7rE[irpo(p^|vcov hrl X\>|afi- (in the school 

museum at Laurion). 2747, 27^, 2750 seem to belong to the second half of the fourth century. 
The establishment mortgaged for one talent (2747) must have been of a fair size ***; contrast 
the 700 drs. on ergasUrion and slaves in 2749 (though this is not necessarily the full value of the 
property). 2747 and 2748 need not refer to mining ergasteria, though there is a strong pre¬ 
sumption that they do. That there were other forms of property in this region is apparent 
from the x«piov piuxhased by - - - (Stjs AioKXfous louvi from . .*•.*. . v ©£09{Xou ‘Ava^Xuo*. 
for 800 drs. {IG II* 1596, 26-8 mid-fourth century), and the x«pfov of 2714. Some parts of the 
region were by no means desolate, as is shown by the existence of sacred domains.*** The 
OiXrjpoviccKov ph’oMov of 2638 appears again in Crosby 16 a -f- 4 = Face A of Col. II, 65-6, 
but the purchaser is not otherwise known. This question of using boundary or mortgage 
hoToi to supplement the information from the lease lists is made the more difficult and imcertain 
through the practice at Laurion of giving the same name to more than one mine. 

In general, the conclusion is unavoidable that the surface boundaries as recorded in the 
5iaypa9o{ were inadequate for the accurate delimitation of mining concessions,*** especially 
the delimitation of botmdaries below the surface of the ground, i.e. the fixing of divisions 
between one concession and the next as far as the underground workings are concerned, 
particularly in regions where mines were rather close together. Where one mine acted as 
boundary to another, how was this division carried below the surface ? The question naturally 


Possibly also mentioned Crosby 15. 47 (more probably purchaser’s deme). Kahrstedt, Sidoisgebut 31 n. a suggests 
this mine belongs to a deme, and so gets its name. It may well be so, sincedemes could own property, but it cells us nothing 
of the general position. »«* At Kypriano. See AM XII (1887), 300 R. 

’** No note 145. 

y* IG II* 3653 is a marker stone on property guaranteeing the estate of minors. For drrroduriua, cf. IG II* 364a IT., 
ttnrnnx fimdoTW pxgntraiwvm (^. Pine, Hvm 116.^1, and the liccrature there quoted, and M. Finley, Stv£4i in Lam and 
Credit in Aneieni Athens 38-53; IC II* 3653 • Finley 155, no. tag; 3642 ■ ibid., 15a, no. lai. The text of 2653 is 4pot | 

pp._ao 3 - 04 . 


«. .. — A ..uw, • an., — .vwu., • ja, . a . . a. 

Oll[9c/]. Several such estates appear in the accounts of the poUui. 


dwonuMtMrret I Eb^lo | ii^[S 

*** Sec above pp. aoa-.,. 

*** 3747, Finley, StuJits in Land and Credit 143. no. 88; I. A. Meletopouloi, noXipu* IV 63-4. 3748, Finley 143, no. 89. 

*** It was probably somewhat smaller than the ergasterian of Pantainetos, Dem. XXXVII 4. 

*** No note 150. 

**• ^ below, p. 346, for the purchase of land in the mining region and pp. 337 ff. for Schfinbauer't view of divided 
ownership between the State and private persons. For the question of the demes of laralowners in the mine region see 
p. 346. For the sacred domains, e/. that of Zeus, IG II* 2606, found at Thorikos, h6pot | hpoO | | Atevrlljpos. 

Ibid. 3493,3494. 3493 (^. Wilhelm, <IrrA.Pd^. XI 203-5; Finley, Land and Credit, a^on. 38) records tbeleanng of a temple 
domain, whereon are cultivated and Kpi6al, with vines, ftp; 2494 (cf. Wilhelm, op. eit. ; Finley, op. cit., a€t n. 117, 
383 n. 37) is the lease of a similar estate of Apollo Lykeios, and contains raerences to trees, including olives a^ figs (and 
other eapMfwa}, and provision for irrigation. 3494 was found at Sounion. 

**• No surviving mine Aoroi give measurements and distances, as the Asrwi of burial places sometimes do,/C 11*2563-6. 
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arises, was there some form of underground delimitation as well? Here we are brought back 
to a question of terminology and to a well-known crux already mentioned above (p. 201). 

It has been seen that the term tmKorrocT^uvEiv appears in Dcm. XXXVII 36 in a reference 
to an offence under the prraXAiKis vbpoj,'®* the body of laws regulating the exploitation of the 
mines. In the clause &v hnKocTorr^uvTi t«v pirpeov k\n 6 % the word clearly refers to * an 
additional cutting *, most likely below ground.Equally applicable to activity below ground 
is another reference (38) in the same passage to an offence within the scope of the actions 
arising from the p£to(XXik6s vopos, viz- the prrocXXiKotl SiKOi : tos peroAXitcdcj slvai Sixas 

.toTs Irspov owTpi'jaamv els Ti rS>v irAricriov. In both it is clear that a 

boundary is ill^ally crossed, but the nature of the boundary is not wholly clear, except that in 
the second example the proximity of another mine is shown. The tirpa of Dcm. XXXVII 36 
arc difficult to understand by reason ofhrrbs. It is quite clear from Hypcrcidcs IV (III) 35 
(9^vavTos ydp AuodvSpou t6 ’ETnxpdrous p^raAXov toO rToMrivIcos {(bs) hnbs twv pirpeov 

TTTpTipivov.) that this docs not mean an additional shaft or other form of working 

(hnKonrcfTopi'i; sec above p. 201) made in the area of a mine as fixed by the lease record, but 
something outside and illegal. Hence the difficulty of hrrds, where we would expect herb? 
with p^Tpa meaning * boundaries Hypcrcides’ statement sounds very bald, and we may 
suspect that he is here using some technical or legal phraseology {cf. Tb pirpa as of some well- 
defined and clearly understood ph-pa). M^rpov (see LS®) can signify * any space measured or 
measurable, length, size, in pi., dimensions the passages cited arc mostly poetic and seem 
generally to mean * distance *. In Xcn. Cyr . VIII 5, 3 : Ikctotov knrroO x^potv 

Kttl p^pep xal t6ttC(>, it could mean ‘ boundaries The meaning ‘ boundaries ‘ seems not 
too well supported, better perhaps by the references under the heading ‘ limit, goal *. Dcm. 
XXXVII 36 is not quoted, but Hypcrcidcs IV (III) 35 is. It is not clear from this latter 
passage whether Lysander the informer was himself a miner (as Tcisis of Agryle {ibid. 34) may 
have been); indeed, the general tone of the passage makes it unlikely,^** so it cannot be argued 
that the pirpa were between one mine (of Epikrates) and another (of Lysander), but pri-pa, if 
the word means boundaries, were certainly underground boundaries: how else could it be 
claimed that the offence remained so long undetected? The lack of a neighbour seems at first 
sight to make the explanation of hrrb; even harder. The suggestion of the existence of a state 
mining domain within the limits of which (ivrb;) trespass was effected, as opposed to privately 
owned mincs,^®* is discussed above. Those who have not accepted this explanation of p^rpa 
have offered the explanation * within the limits of a neighbour’s concession ’, which brings us 
back to the difficulty of the case where there was not necessarily a neighbouring mine at all. 

It is possible to avoid this difficulty if the procedure in opening up and delimiting mines be 
understood in this fashion. When a mine was opened for the first time {kainotomia) in an area 
where there were few or no other mines, one boundary or two might be named in the 5taypa9i^, 
for purposes of the location of the concession in a general way on the surface, while the sinking 

*** It is to be noted that the urraXXn6s v6iw$ as here defined was concerned with the actual working of the munes 

(Av TiS. AirX* hrtflpi), hriKOToTitiv^ -rOv uirpew hrrSt. toOt’ 40 Ti» T&XXa,.together with dispossession : 

Wev Tt( -rflt Ipyadocs), and to a large extent involved activities urtdeiground. The cases were (Mn^vet, and therefore 

such as were likely to hold up work. The offences of one ‘rows leewoCt wopeX^ are clearly distinguished. 

As noted above, p. sot. 

>**■ Dr. M. N. Tod observes to me, ‘ But I wonder if this does not mean simply *' both in extent and in location **.' 

*•* The terms Omox^tlTo, indeed, are repetitions of the *irwx»wvid»>ou referring to Tetsis, but note 

. .. AwodvSpev as opposed to the dnreypAfovTot of Teisis. For the application of the fdmt ef. Upsius, Das 
AUxstht Rtcki vnd Rtchtsoerfamen 309-16, and Harpocration s.r. 'fdvit'- Xfyrra xal hrl Sitiiodou Arw 

enrofoiTQ tOv firiuodcov wptiieiMM .... and Ltx. CanUthr. p. 667. 23: i^xlXios W (t^v) pr^eiv drai fjv notti t&v 

pira^Xo Awopjir^vrwv A>rof 4 po<.w xd xaMXm Ti xotvd KXcnr^hrTwir. (fdviv) luppl. Lipsius. 

ts> Such as Epikrates’ mine was ultimately ruled to be (ISiov, IV (III) 36). See above, p. 906. 

See Boeckh. op. d/. (note 99 above) 482-3. 
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of vertical or more or less vertical shafts would provide a base line or lines for simple cal¬ 
culations of distance and angle of the passages underground. In such an area and at times 
when it was desired to encourage the opening of new mines, too strict a limitation would not be 
imposed on the distances to which such workings might be carried from the named boundaries. 
Where mining was more active and the deposit of ore was discovered to be richer, stricter 
limitations (three or four boundaries in some cases) would be imposed.”* These boundaries 
are the tJ^rpa, and in some cases they were adjacent mines. In such cases, if they were to be 
effective and accurate boundaries, the line of separation between one mine and the next would 
at some points be relatively thin walls of rock or ore. The exact length (uh-pov) to which the 
several mine operators might go must have been a matter for accurate measurement and 
frequent dispute. To extend a mine beyond such v-trpa was in effect to cut into the boun¬ 
daries, and so pass within them (hrrds uirpeov). What was true if there was a neighbouring 
mine was equally true if there was not: it was still a question of cutting hrr6s twv iJ^rpcov, such 
w^Tpa being especially important to preserve where the ore was rich, as seems to have been the 
case in the mine of Epikrates of Pallene,”® for even if Lysandcr’s figures are not to be believed 
(300 talents in three years) they must have had a certain verisimilitude. 

This seems to be the best explanation of hrr 6 s, slightly different from the sense it appears 
to have in Hdt. VII 100: 4 vt65 t«v Trpcoplcov . . . kcI toO alyioAoO, i.e. * within ’ meaning 
* between ', which applied to the mines would have to mean between two boundaries, not of 
the same mine but of two different mines, thus emphasizing the intervening unexploited area.**' 
The lease inscriptions at fint give an impression only of vague delimitation {cj. Crosby i) 
but closer inspection shows that this is not always so and that accurate boimdaries, corres¬ 
ponding to some kind of underground division, must have existed: cf. the cases where the owner 
of the * edaphe ’ is named also as owner of land adjacent (Lysithcidcs, Crosby 19.6-7; Nikeratos 
19. 24 and 26; in the following cases a restoration is involved; Pheidippos of Pithos 15.42-5; 
Lysitheides 6. 10; children of Euthykrates 19. 11-13; children of Lysitheides 29. 4 and 7), and 
registrant or lessee also owner ofland adjacent (Eudraon 20. 17-19; Diochares 14. 15 and 19; 
with restoration: Mnesidamas i6b**” 3, 7, 9, 10). Here a clear boundary must have been 
drawn underground if not above. A curious case is Crosby 1. 72 ff., where an area is de¬ 
limited which is bounded on one side by the ergasterion of Kephist^otos, and therefore almost 
certainly by the land of the same man, and extends into the land of Kallias of Lamptrai ( 1 . 73), 
and is bounded on this side by the house and tower of Kallias. The undeiground boundaries 
must therefore cut across the land both of Kephisodotos and Kallias.**** Such clear-cut boun¬ 
daries must have been determined by mutual consent. 

Where several mines were located close together, the boundaries must have been very 
narrowly determined underground, cf. e.g. Crosby 18, in a rich region at Besa: the Hcrakleion 
ofBesa forms the western boundary of one mine (18. 12) and the southern boundary of another 
(18. 21-2): even if the Herakleion included a cultivated domain they cannot have been far 
apart. Even closer are the two mines both named Heroikon and the mine Teisiakon in IG 
II* 1582. 56 ff. The Heroikon (I) is bounded on the north by another Heroikon (II) and on 
the south by the Teisiakon, and if the ergasterion of Konon here mentioned as a north boundary 
is the same as that mentioned as the east boundary of the mine Phaneion 11 . 129 ff.), 

there are in fact four mines in a row. Where ergasteria arc given as boundaries it is not clear 

*** See AnUillon, Lts Mina 41-9. 

some extent the question would erisc of agreement with the ownen of suzface property adjacent to xht' tdapha * 
in which the mine was sunk Crosby i. 67-71). Hypereides IV (III) 35. 

ttrT<6f oTHdt. Ill iio, cited by Boeckh, seems to have no ap^tcation here. 

***^ Hesperia V (1936), 397-8. The mine is expressly stated to be in the land of both. 
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whether they include an area of land, but in any case the undci^round boundaries are close to 
each other. The curious contiguity of the two mines named Heroikon IG II* 1582. 56 ff., and 
of two named Artemisiakon in Crosby 20. 6-12 is difficult to explain. It is, indeed, possible 
that they represent one original mine for some reason divided between two lessees. 

Where mines and ergasteria are close together the question of the disposal of spoil dumps 
was obviously a difficult one, and this is a problem, like that of right of access, on which we are 
singularly ill-informed. It is to be supposed that such were matters for mutual agreement 
before the registration of the mine: we have no examples of written agreements of this sort, but 
they would have been such as the agreement IG II* 2491, which seems to deal with water 
supply ( 11 . 9 ff.): fej^sTvai oCrroIs fiy8|iv Crrrovduous SiA t|o 0 xcapioM 6Trolon &|v ^Acovroi 
Kocl 67 t|6^u5 &v ^ouXco\rrct^i) |. . . . 

It has been seen that the dividing line between one mine and another could be thin 
enough. Thus, as is apparent from Dcm. XXXVII 38, it was possible to bore from one mine 
into another and join up two sets of workings. In the richer areas this might happen fre¬ 
quently, and the lirpa would then be of even greater importance. Such joining-up might be 
done with the knowledge of both parties, for practical purposes, e.g. for purposes of ventilation, 
or surreptitiously (which seems to be the case foreseen in the passage mentioned). It would 
also be possible to penetrate thus into a neighbouring mine for the moment inactive, which if 
worked without the knowledge of the poletai would be an * unregistered mine *. It is worth 
pointing out here that unregistered mines of this sort stood a better chance of remaining un¬ 
detected than the sort which started from unauthorised operations on the surface, which were 
bound to attract attention from the curious even if the owner of the surface land was in 
collusion. 

This question of irregular and unlawful digging recalls another possible piece of evidence 
for the organisation of subterranean boundaries. There appears to have been a mining offence 
for which Diphilos was condemned to death in the period of Lycurgus, defined (in Vit. X Or., 
Plutarch, Mor. 843 D) as T0O5 iisaoKpiveTs or (in Lex. Seg. 315) as CnTopCnrsiv t6 

The conception seems to have existed up to the present (mainly under the influence 
of a fragment of a lexicon appended to Dobrec*s Photius (673); ucooKpivri (peCTOKpivsT?): 
oOtco XiyovTcn ol kv toIs t!nr6 fpyois orOXoi, ol VTropaoTd30vai t 4 ^dpr^ rd iirdvco 
Twv urrdXXcov. elcrl oCrrf^S ttIs yf)s KcrroXsXsiMpiva drrcpelavorra) that lai^e cavities (such 
as arc known to exist in the mines *•*) were supported by pillars, and that the cutting down of 
these was so severely punished because of the danger to life. The idea has become firmly 
rooted of a series of separate columns. Yet there is little practical justification for such a view. 
The large cavities arc relatively rare: narrower workings would not need them; why, if the 
purpose is the support of the roof, leave columns of valuable ore when packing of rock or 
supports of timber would do as well (timber seems to have been used in the mines, probably for 
this purpose,^** and Ardaillon*s account of the mining of large deposits of ore suggests the use 
of rock for such a purpose) ? In any case in an individual and separate mine the offence of 
cutting down supporting columns would bring its own punishment on the offender in the form 
of his death or that of his slaves (who were his capital or for whom he was liable). Most 
cogent seems to be the fact that this offence is not mentioned among the uerc^iKcd Sixen 
in Dem. XXXVII 35-8. 

Despite the definition given by the lexicon fragment, which is one relating to the supposed 
supporting function of the pillars, the word defined, ueaoxpivri (usaoxpivcTs), in fact clearly 

Ardalllo^ L*s Mines 138-9. ' 

Cf. the timber imported Meidias, Dem. XXI 167. 
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means * dividing in the middle The idea of division appears again, coupled, indeed, with 
the idea of boundaries (6poi), in certain other passages where there occurs the term 6ppos» 
usuaUy translated ‘ piUar Cf. Lex. Seg. 205: dirotrioxsv (?) toOs 6pnous toO ucrdAXoi/: 
dTTOtri^crt 6iaCTElaoti Kal Kivfloai. fippoi 6^ daiv oxrrrep kIovc; toO usrdAXou, oiDroi 6* f^crotv 
Kcd 6poi TTis hcdoTtis pcplSos, Imio^oxtocto irapd rfis TrdXecos, and Lex. Seg. 286: 
dpocpictT; Ktove;: ol tuv perdMcov Kfove$, where the ‘ pillar * idea is present, but coupled 
with 6uo6p»cii5, which is defined by Harpocralion s.v. * 6uo€pids- ’ Arivctpxoj tv irpAs rfiw 
Ko^Xiinrov jraperypa^fjv Avri toO Cwp* §v IpKo;, Tovrioriv Cnr6 t6v ctOriv Trepi^oAov. (Note 
that from the same speech of Dcinarchos comes also the gloss of Harpocration s.v. * Cnro- 
youEOovTES* * Avri toO OttowSuous 6pCrTTOVT£s- Advapxos tv Kord KoMI-mrou.) The idea 
is obviously one of enclosing *. Cf. Lex. Seg. 286: 6poi: 6x1 Kord Tivd ^piofioOvro xd 
dpyypeia, 6pois Sicocacpipiva. Here the Spot and pepISss (p^pn) of Lex. Seg. 205 appear 
again. If 286 s.v. ‘ 6poi * stood alone, the reference could be taken to the surface horci, but 
ilnd. 205 and the KtovEs of 286 hardly allow this. That the compilers of lexica misunderstood 
their sources, and were often muddled in the extreme, no one will deny, but it is clear that the 
question is something more than a mere matter of supporting pillars. The idea of division is 
obviously strong; it cannot be argued with any reason that these compilcre were conftised by 
the idea that k(cov equals orqXq or 6pos: there is still the idea of* cutting down * the pillars to 
prevent this confiision. 

If there were dividing pillars (pEooKpivels, which also in a sense enclosed, dpoepKiTs), 
what did they divide? First and foremost one mine and another. It need not be suppos^ 
that they were always in the form of true pillars. They could be sections of rock wall, but 
when they were pierced by passages connecting one mine with another they could take on the 
shape of pillars. A plausible case can be made out for this intcrcommunicadon of mines,on 
the ground that in the enumeration of offences under the peroXAiKai Sixen there seems to be 
an effort made to protect the interests of mine operators engaged in concessions which arc 
side by side. These may be partners,whose specifically mining interests arc protected by the 
peroXXiKbs v6pos (as their more general legal relations arc the concern of the ordinary 
courts), but distinct from partners arc * toI^ Irspov awTpi^CTaoiv glj xi twv -rrAqaiov*, 
clearly not partners but workers of a neighbouring mine. To such, it is suggested, in circum¬ 
stances of intercommunication between mines, refer the offences &v fitrX’ (a battle about 

the boundaries), Idv xij i^lXXr) xivi Tqj ^yaaias (when violence has brought about en¬ 
croachment or dispossession), and &v xOxpi^ which, whether it represents ‘ fill the workings 
with smoke ’ (reading XU91] with Bckkcr) or ‘ set fire to the mine’ (094vyi3, vulg.), seems to 
indicate an offence underground affecting two or more sets of mine workings and miners.*** 
Indeed, if cutting down the pillars was held to endanger the roof, to make sense of this in the 
peculiar circumstances of antiquity (sec above) other free individuals (not partners) must have 
been involved in the vicinity. Finally, it is just possible that a division by pillars for adminis- 

So LS*, though it goes on to the explanation ytoonpiw^j (ic. kIm*) a ' pillar left <ir a support in working mines a 
definition obviously influenced by that of the Ltx. Seg. 

« Vii X. Or. 843 D, on Lycurgus’speech against Diphila: 

Pollux III 87. Vn 98; Lex. Stg. 280; Photius, s. 9 . * pwoKpirtts \ 

Qf. thereat complex of woridngs, given in plan by Ardaillon, Lts Mines 42, pL II, which must have com¬ 
menced from different points and as separate sections, later joined tc^ther. 

**• Dem. XXXVII 38, toIs koiwwOoi iwtAXXov. *** Ibia. 37. 

*" Bekker for MSS., tuofl A: S: Ofiyi) vuIk. 

“• Such a case of trespass could have been the bai^round of the meecb falsely attributed to Dcinarchos, TTpSj 
M^ki^ iXToAXtK^s (Baiter and Sauppe II 325). what is said of it in Dionvsius’ Index to the speeches of Demarchos: 
Hri NueopAxou dpxovrof slprrrei 6 Xdyoj oihws- (^r/40 B.C., ancriod of considerable mining activity), * Wyw hr* 

E6poOA«w )ih iiis« 6 <me 9 iB t6 mHuXXw. rpls « fm tpyoer6ue»o«, fcflcAXdywoj <nt 6 toO Ix<wtos wi-rtUAa, tV Stniv 

KOfT* Nwdpexo* dpxovra There is, however, another possible interpretation. See note 2840 below. 
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trativc purposes existed within the individual mine unit, dividing it into sections for purposes 
of leases and calculation of payments. This aspect of the underground orga^auon is really a 
matter for discussion in connection with tenure and forms of payment, but it may be pointed 
out here that some such subdivision, which need not have been universal, would explain how 
there could be small concessions, and how small operators without any great expenditure on 
preliminary works could engage in mining. 

C. Tmxte and Payment 

The nature of the tenure of the silver mines has been to some degree debated abovc.'^^ 
The form of payment and the mode of its determination involve many difficulties. As in the 
question of the status of the mines, so in this connection also the lease lists have thrown some 
light on the problem in matters of detail, while leaving certain important points obseme. The 
information from other sources is of unequal value and much debated, therefore both it and the 
comment based thereon by modem scholars will be summarised at this point before the evidence 
from the lease lists is examined. 

The general principle of payment (whether called * purchase or not *) is clear from 
’Adir. 47, 2, coupled with a period of tenure of three years for ergasima, and one of uncertain 
length for ovyMxwpriuiva (sec above, pp. 201-03 and below, pp. 237-8). The connection of 
registration with the determination of boundaries is clear from the lexicographers.'^^® The 
avoidance of registration, as an offence taking the form of the secret working of mines, is made 
clear by contemporary evidence,'’* which also shows the right of denunciation in such c^es.'’* 
The lexicographers also supply evidence of this,'’* and speak of mine operators making the 
declaration Sirou ^ouXoivto xotivoC/ Spyou fip^cto^oi, and effecting the registration for the 
purpose of paying one twenty-fourth of the product of the new mine.'’* To this payment 
Harpocration and ‘ Suidas ’ s.v. would apply the term (irrrovoufl, further defined by the term 
<5rrT6poipa, i.e. ‘ distribution These definitions arc obviously based on the orators, though 
we have no other reference to the payment of one twenty-fourth. In the orators payments for 
mining concessions are mentioned, as noted above (pp. 205-06). In Dem. XXXVII 22 (in the 
indictment) Nikoboulos is charged with ordering his slave to seize from PanUinetos’ slave a sum 
of money which is an instalment (KC(TapoAi*|: the exact sum is not mentioned) of the * purchase ’ 
price (tirpiiiuriv, see above, pp. 205—06) of a mine, for which the total payment of 90 minae is 
mentioned. Thereby Pantainctos became liable to a double payment (as he represented the 
story it is made to sound like twice 90 minae, but the sum would depend on the number of 
instalments on which he defaulted).'’* Again in (Dem.) XLII 3 and 32 there is mentioned the 
confiscation of a mine (StmeuSh;), and the speaker claims that he became liable to a payment 


Perhaps the t«pI8n of Lex. Seg. 205 and tdpn of Lex. Set. s86. The suMivbion of mines in this fashion might also 
suggest an explartation of the word 6pnos otherwise obscure (see LS*; it is difficult to conirect the primary rneaiiing of 
6piio$ « chain (as given by li*) and its derived meanings, with flpuot — a pillar (not quoted in LS*)). Could it mew a 
‘ chain ’ or ' series^ formed of a number of uniform divided yet similar elemenu (^. a necklace), applicable to the devdop- 
ment of an ore-bearing seam because of its division into ' stalls ’ or sections (to which Boeclch, 420, 467-8, was inclmed to 
attach the term ergestericn) divided by laooicpmTf? A ‘string’ of them in fact! These separate uspl&j zmght be 
worked by partneia or by unassociated individuals. In this case there arose the need to protect them from danger and 
injustice. Cf. the observation above (p. 222) on Crosby 20. 6-12 for the possible division of a mine. 

Pp. 205 ff. . j. 

Note that ‘ purchase ’ is not inappropriate, since the ore was removed aiwl the state of the concession was radically 
affected. Harpocration and * Suidas s.v. Bietypo^A- 

*** Hypcreidcs IV (III) 34: JJyovrot I? wfrtXXw* rrnrXovT^Mcm. 

**• iM .; see n. 155 abow. *** ' Suidas ’ mid Zonaras s.n. ‘ dypA^w/ wrrtMcw 
Harpocration and ‘ Suidsu ’ s.p. * dypA^ou (irrdXAou 5 licn 
*** ' New ' here must mean * fresh, additional, just started ’ rather than new in the sense of a kaimtemia. 

*** Pp. 238^ below. 
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of three talents, one talent for each of three shares (m£p(6es). This is generally regarded as an 
cample of a nunc rcg^arly leased, in the case of which the other partners defaulted and left 
the ^rd to carry the Lability, but it is not quite clear that this is so. The statement of the 
speakers circumstances is interesting. He is certainly not a guarantor, as e,g. there were 
piarantors for theue who purchased certain rights from the and were therefore 

Lablc for the defaulting of others to the tune of twice the sum originally involvcd.^»» He was a 
direct paiticipant in mining operations, who by hard personal work (so he says) made a 
ccr^n fortune (iW. 20). It is generally accepted that he was a partner in a mine which was 
confisc^cd, and that he was somehow responsible for his partners’ deficiencies as well as his 
own. There is no direct evidence of this: it is based on a particular interpretation of uspis. 
Another interpretauon, and m many respects a better one (see above p. 207), is that the speaker 
himself held three shares in a mine and could not meet his obligations. But in this case the 
6nu£u^ IS awkward. The speaker’s words are curious: ‘I, too, shared in tke confiscated 
mine, borne well-known ca^ seems indicated, in which others had been involved (two others 
merefore three shares of the liability fell on the speaker, since perhaps the others had no assets)! 
Does It not seem reasonable to conclude that this confiscation was carried out because the mine 
was an Avcrrrdypatpov ph-oeXXov. and a weU-known case at that? The sums involved in this 
case are therefore the profits irregularly made and now required by the State; cf. the cases of 
Phihppos and Nausikles, and Epikrates and partners in Hypereides IV (III) 34-5. The date of 
(Dcm.) XLII seems to be about 330 b.c.,w» and the date of Hypereides IV (III) between 
328 and 323 B.c.»* It is not unlikely, therefore, that in (Dem.) XLII 3 we have an example of 
the sycophantic attacks mentioned in Hypereides IV (HI) 33 (not necessarily in this case 
unjustified), followed by losses {jr]\xiai) and confiscation.!” There is, indeed, a curious and 
striking parallelism of ideas in the KoiWj (S) tcoiv§ iroaiv psporiOi^KOTS toIs iv toTj 

fpyoi5 (31) of (Dem.) XLII, and in the sycophantic activity (34-5), KcnvoToulcn <al> 
TTpdTspov lKXEXeiMuh»ai (36), and assistance given by the courts followed by renewed 
activity as indicated in Hypereides IV (III). There seem, therefore, grounds for supposing 
that the three talents here involved throw no light on the normal working of the mines. The 
same is true of the three hundred talents which Lysandros undertook to recover from Epikrates 
of Palicne and lus associates as the proceeds of alleged unlawful mining.!” is the sum 
promised by an informer: it has no value except as an indication of the likelihood oflarge sums 
being involved. In similar fashion in the case of Diphilos, put to death for cutting down the 
UECTOKpivEl?,!” the 160 talents distributed to the citizens is a part or the whole of his entire 
fortune (it is not clear that the whole was distributed), not of his proJits from the mines (he tt^s 
oOaios). On the other hand, the sum of 20 minac is borrowed by Mantias and Mantithcos 
from a banker for the purchase of mines. On the father’s death the son assumed liabiUty for 
the debt (t 6 Sdtvtiov 6* ocCrr6s £la£TTpdx®Tlv), while sharing-the mines with his co-heirs, Boiotos 
and Pamphilos (tA u^roXXa irpis toi^tous iveiM< 5 tur|v). It is not, however, clear that the 
20 minae comprised the whole sum spent on mines (it could be so: Tp6s toJs &XX01S must 
mean 'in addition to other expenditure’). There is not much left, therefore, in the literary 


Httperia V 401, 405^6, 411-12. 

*** I.*, the tyypoffivca t6 ^itXoCv 6tu>oo1c^ of XXXVII 22. 

enough from iWf. 3: priioxw yAp. <Sk ttot* toO For partner- 

ship, ry^nophon, Vtel. IV 32; ol6» n (oloima. sec n. 207 below) Wj ofrrw mrt liuSrm cwwttoUwj wrl KOtvovuW 1*9 

Tvxnv a^foXIo-rtpCW KI*6 uM«0ov. rijr 

Blass, Altucfu Btredsamkttl III* 1, 505; Kirchner PA ^978 and 14734. 

“ between 330 and 324 a.c., IX i 284; Chrnt, Ctsth. Gr. Ut* 422. 

“• See Meier-Schomann-Ltpsius 311 n. 8 for certain points on XLII. 

Cf. penTxo* with pertevo* of (Dem.) XLII 3. »» Hype^es IV (III) 2a 

*•• fiuiarch, Mot. {VU. Jl Or.) 848D, on Lycu%us. «• 

Q 
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sources on this question of payments or profits, to indicate the type of sum involved: a certain 
90 minae in Dem. XXXVII 22 and at least 20 minae in (Dem,) XL 52. From these should be 
kept distinct the 20 drachmae exacted by Moiroklcs from each purchaser of mines,which 
was a form of bribe or * rake-off’ exacted in some official capacity.'®' 

On the question of the length of tenure the literary evidence is scanty and ambiguous. 
’Affir. 47, 2 has already been mentioned, where ergasima are said to be leased for three years; 
the reading < 5 b<a> for the other category of ovyKex^P^^'^» ^ printed by Sandys, ArisMle*s 
Constitution of Athens* (cf. Kenyon’s [I] in O.C.T.) 184, rests on the resemblance of the numeral in 
the papyrus to either y or I. Three years are excluded as already given to ergasima. If both 
types of concession were to last the same period, a separate and distinct reference to ovy- 
K£)(copTiiih»c( would be pointless. Thereadingl (=10) has much to justify it; the uioficoosiSTwv 
reufwBv (’ASn*. 47, 4) for ten years,'** but the TeyivTi (presumably remaining in one unvaried 
state of development) show no second period of leasing corresponding to the ergasima among the 
mines (a more limited lease period based on increased and more accurately assessable pro¬ 
ductivity). Therefore the cogency of the ten-year period for mines also is reduced.'** There 
are also cases, in other forms of lease, where no period is mentioned (cf. IG II* 1590-2, a 
perpetual lease on a yearly basis), or where it is longer than ten years (cf. IG II* 411, discussed 
above pp. 207-08, where it is twenty-five years). There is therefore a possibility of ten years 
being the period for ovyKsyooprinivo* but that is all as far as other evidence than that of the 
mine leases is concerned. 

There follows the question of instalment payments, of which we have a mention in Dem. 
XXXVII 22 (kocto^Xi^). In the purchase of tax-collecting rights '** and of t 6 l liAq rdi gis 
Iviourdv ireirpccu^va there were cases of diverse numbers of instalments, ten (one per prytany), 
three or one (due in the ninth prytany). In Dem. XXIV 93, 98, there is a reference to pay¬ 
ments in the ninth prytany which seems to infer that those behindhand with their payments 
were very soon sold up. The instalment system was also used for the purchase of confficated 
property publicly sold, five yearly instalments for houses and ten for land, payable in the ninth 
prytany. The yearly instalments may relate to cases where there was a seasonal income (cf the 
yearly payment on the uiofichacis tc5v tcusv^v), though this would not apply to houses thus 
purchased. On the other hand, where the object of the payment was not one exposed to such 
conditions, a payment was due in each prytany: cf (Dem.) LIX 27 for the irgyrnKOorf) toO 
oiTou, where the instalments due to the Council were to be paid in each prytany, and the 
various taxes listed in the poletai record Hesperia V (1936), 401, where the same was the case. 
We are not informed when the payments were made for the mine leases, but it seems likely, to 
judge from the practice just mentioned, that it was in each prytany. In Andocides I 133 it 
sounds as if the bidding for certain public contracts was on a yearly basis, but *ACHt. 47, 2 records 
an elaborate system of temporary record lists corresponding to the number of payments due 
per year: ten in the case of prytany payments. We may anticipate a certain amount of 
discussion of other considerations based on the lease lists (below pp. 238-9), and say that it 
seems most likely that such XgXtuKcop^a ypanuocTglex existed in the case of the mine leases, and 
were the basis of the 6Kxypa9ai, which therefore record prytany payments, as seems to be 
indicated by the organisation of some of them. These prytany payments were, in effect, 
«• Dem. XIX 292-3. 

Kirclmer, PA 10400 * Ab EubtUo PrvboHsio Siicq prraX^iicQ rtus faettu Dtm. XIX 3 ^ ' seems to rest on a misunder- 
staxsdiog. 

See possible parallels given by Sandys ad toe. from other sources. 

*•* See Calhouns 334-5. 

’Aerr.xy,?. (^the episode in Andocides 1 133-4, which mentions a bid in the form ofa lump sum, outbidden in the 
Council for 30 talents. 
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instalments of a price determined beforehand (see below pp. 229 ff, 238), by the State in some 
cases and by competitive bidding in others. 

(i) Previous Theories and Conclusions. 

These questions have long been examined by modern scholars, who, for the most part, have 
based their conclusions on such evidence as we have considered above. Boeckh (* Abh. iiber die 
LaurischenBcrgwcrke’,/ 7 «n« 5 cAn/iwV i ff.; tc^n%. '\iiPublicEeonomyofAtkens{London, 1828), 
hereafter ‘Boeckh*) possessed neither the 'Aeqvatov TToAmia nor the Siccypacpcri.'*** Ardaillon 
(in Les Mines du Laurion (Paris, 1897), hereafter ‘ Ardaillon ’) knew the *A97roA. and a limited 
number of lease inscriptions published in CIA, as did H. Francottc, LTndmtm dans la Grice 
anctenne (1900), Lipsius, Das attische Rechi und Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig, 1905—15). Schfinbaucr 
{Beitrdge m GeschichU des Bergbaurechtes (Munich, 1929), and * Vom Bodenrccht zum Beigrecht. 
Studicn zur Geschichtc des Bergbaurechtes ’, der Sav. Stift. (R.A.) LV (1935), 183 ff., 

hereafter respectively ‘ Bcitrage ’ and ‘ Studicn *); Calhoun {Journal of Economic and Business 
History III (1930-31), 333 hereafter ‘Calhoun’), MomigUano {Athenaeum X (1932), 
247-5®) hereafter ‘MomigUano’), and Kahrstedt {StacUsgebiet und Staatsangehorige in Athen 
(Berlin, 1934). hereafter ‘ Kahrstedt *) all possessed the collection of polelai records contained 
in /G IP, to which the Agora excavations at Athens have added the collection published by 
Crosby in Hesperia XIX (1950), 189 ff. These important works discuss among other things the 
problems of the status (see above pp. 205 ff.), tenure and system of payments relating to the 
mines,”® combining all three problems in their treatment. In all of them, except Crosby, 
the cpigraphical evidence plays a lesser part than the other sources, as is to be expected from the 
relatively small number of lease lists possessed by them. The varying views expressed on the 
problems in question may be set out thus in outUne: (I) Mining took place in state land, with 
the granting of mining concessions by the State to individuals in perpetuity or for a period in 
return for some form of payment. Basic to this view is the association under the same control 
{i.e. that of the State) of mining rights and surface land. The idea of a ‘ Bergregal * is rejected 
(see II). Holders of such a view do not deny that mining in private land may have existed, 
but they can produce no evidence for it. (II) opposed to (I). In all cases the State held the 
mining rights both in private and public land; these rights it conceded to individuals in return 
for some form of payment, i.e, there existed a ‘ Bergregal * or ‘ droit rigalien *; there is no satis¬ 
factory English term, perhaps ‘ Mineral Rights ’ is best. (Ill) Tenure was cither by perpetual 
lease from the State or else by lease for a period. (IV) Payment was either an initial payment 
for the perpetual lease coupled thereafter with an annual tax, determined each year on the 
product (to be distinguished from a fixed tax levied on mines in private property if such existed), 
or an annual rent determined beforehand for the whole of the limited pcri(^ of the lease. 
Somehow, it is generally felt, the payment of 1/24 mentioned in the ‘ Suidas ’ lexicon must be 
connected with the annual tax or the annual rent. 

The question of the status of the mines has already been debated, and little need be added 
to what has been said above in connection with Kahrstedt’s views. No evidence adduced by 
Schonbauer can rebut the clear evidence of the lease lists that there were mines under land in 

See note 29 above. 

RE and DA add little or nothina. See n. 1 above. Davies, Roman Mms in Eunpt 246-51, has little to say on 
Laurion. Forbes, Mttalhtr^ ui AniiqvUji (Leiden, 1950), is concerned mainly with the tecboological aipecu. 

In the question of the references in the Sioypcit** to mine locations b -roft coupled with the name of a 

penon, Schdnbauer, BeitrdM 28 and Studien 203 produces the unsatisfactory explanation that these are mere place-names 
[Ortsmgabm) and ^jmiaisdi/arbtast Bazaichntingat cum ^wtek dor Lokalisitnag*i but he does not explain how these areas got 
these names (they would hardly be those of p^e renting them from the State] j the example of Diphilos (the Drphildon) 
is not a normal one. In any case fathers and sons hold property not necessarily the same. 
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private possession, niincs which nonetheless were under the \iltimatc control of the State, and 
were leased in very many cases to individuals who were not the owners of the surface land. The 
denial of the existence of a ‘ Bergregal * by Kahrstedt and Schonbaucr, however cogent in theory 
the argument from Hellenistic-Roman law,^*’ cannot stand against the evidence of the lease 
lists, and Ardaillon, Calhoun, and Momigliano all accept the idea of the * Bergregal*. But it is 
to the credit of Kahrstedt and Schonbaucr that they alone have really tackled the implications 
of this separation or association of mine and surface land. Boeckh regarded the mines as the 
property of the State, but took no account of the surface land, and little account has been taken 
of the problems arising from it by more recent writers except the two mentioned. Apart from 
their historical juristic preoccupations, they sought to show that the mines lay in a state 
domain (‘ freed ’ at some time, perhaps in the fourth century b.c., for exploitation by private 
individuals), and that Laurion (using the term for the whole mining region) was for the most 
part barren, so that there can have been few surface landowners. Schonbauer could not 
believe that the state control of mining could be combined with private ownership of the 
surface, for he perceived the difficulty which would arise in defining and reconciling agri¬ 
cultural and mining interests,*®® and indeed any surface interests of private individuals 
those of operators of mines. He makes an important point,*®^ which seems to have been 
neglected in general, that it is false to assume that mining activity left the surface land unaffected. 
Ardaillon, indeed, thought the surface land was of so little value that no question of com¬ 
pensation arose. But there were surface works and spoil dumps (ocopol), and in any case the 
question of access presented itself, a question which seems all the more important when the 
picture of the mines won from the mine leases is carefully considered (pp. 221-2 above). This 
is a great puzzle, for we hear nothing of this question, but Schonbauer and Kahrstedt are 
clearly wrong in concluding the existence of a barren State domain, to get out of this difficulty 
of the silence of our sources.*®* 

The question of tenure, and of the payment levied by the State on the mines, is distinct 
from the question of status,*®* except that Boeckh’s explanation (453-4) of the mines as the 
property of the State let to individuals for perpetual possession in fee *®* introduces the question 
of payment also. Ardaillon (188-200) regards the mines as conceded to individuals 
on a limited lease, wherein he is followed by Momigliano and Calhoun, the latter 
of whom secs evidence for this (357-8) in the organisation and apparent standardisation 
of the galleries. Schonbaucr expresses no clear opinion. He supposes some difference 
of practice between the fifth century and the fourth,*®* perhaps a change from large-scale 


•*’ Studitn ao6. 

*** S. makes the idea of a slate domain thus ‘ freed ' (the Oros or Laurion) the basis of hu theory. In Stttdm 194 he 
clearly does not like Kahntedt's awkward view of: (i) the ex*Pebbtrackl domain taken over by the following regime, 
(ii) Che area bri Op^iicp of the same status, and (iii) the ac^utntion of mining rights under rsmr private land but not under 
all: but in hb turn he b forced to extend the ex-Pebbtratid domain from the commonly accepted north and south areas 
205) to the central area as well, and further to make a technical distinction between private possession in the 

lets mountainous area, and the Oros. 

No note 199. 

••• Cf. StvStn aai-a. 

*“ Ibid. 199. 

*** See Studiai 204 if. for valuable poinu on the appearance of private property in the mining area; bi^.193 ff., 
300, aoi-oa for the views of Kahmcdi, Ardaillon, Momigliano, and ulhoun. 

tot Unless it 1 m assumed that there were mines tn private property (arwl no * Btrgrtgal^, and the tax was levied on them 
which b mentioned in the new fragment of IG II* 158a, HaptrwV (1936), 401, 11 . tag ff.: koI hipew iyyVn* b toI« Ipyjoit 

■riiv irrmSpox^^ K|ori 6Y66nv Tpitf TcnWot kbn ri» KaT^[a] : 6pctxii&t ■ . • 

*** And, according to Boeckh (453}, transferable to a third party by inheritance or sale, and yet free from liability to 
liturgies and3>en to foreigners on equtd footing with diizens. The hnt of these ideas b based on a confusion of metailm and 
ergasUrim, The second and third c<^d hardly apply in such a case. 

••* Btiirdgt 1^18, 19. 
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leasing to private individuals (like Nikias?) to something else. He implies such a change 
when he speaks of a * freeing ’ of the mining area.*®* What this * freeing ’ was in terms 
of relations and payments between State and individual Schdnbaucr does not make very 

clear.*®’ , . . 

On the problem of payment there is much difference of opinion. Boeckh’s view is now 
purely of academic interest, but one or two not unimportant points arise from it. The per¬ 
petual lease, as he supposed it to be, was purchased by a payment down (454). In addition to 
the purchase money (456-7)> the mine operator paid the twenty-fourth part of the gross 
product *®* as a varying yearly tax, not as a rent. By the employment of this form of perpetual 
lease with a proportional tax *®* Bocckh believed the Athenian State avoided the disadvantages 
of a lease for a term of years at a predetermined rent, namely ruthless and wasteful exploitation 
to extract as much as possible in the way of profit in the given time. In the case of the 90 
minac of Dem. XXXVII 22 he feels a difficulty (454), that this sum ‘ cannot have been an 
annual rent, for as its amount depended on the product of the mine it could not have been 
definitely stated beforehand and again (455) that ‘ it could scarcely have been compulsory 
upon a tenant to pay to the State the purchase money of a new mine if, after having expended 
his trouble and capital, he was unsuccessful in finding any ore *. He therefore concludes that 
‘ any person was allowed to dig for ore in those parts of the mountain which had not yet been 
alienated, and that he was not compelled to purchase the soil until such time as he found 
productive ores and was willing to work them \*‘® 

Ardaillon, Calhoun, and Momigliano alike couple with the lease of limited duration the 
predetermined rent. Some of the lease lists were known to Ardaillon, and he, bke Calhoun, 
sought to combine the payments appearing in them with the one twenty-fourth of Suidas . 
The rent was agreed beforehand by the operator and the poletai (Ardaillon 191), being deter¬ 
mined by a sort of auction bidding (196), a natural principle for the determination of payment 
rates in leases of public property or purchase of tax-collecting rights. Ardaillon rightly 
rejects Boeckh’s fixed payment. The one twenty-fourth of the * Suidas lexicon Ardaillon 
regards as a minimum,the starting point of the bidding. The one twenty-fourth there¬ 
fore an estimate (194), to calculate which Ardaillon considers there was a sufficient basis in the 
extent of the surface area, previous productivity of arutsaxunay average of preceding years (by 
which he must mean ergasiTna)^ number of slaves employed, and richness of ncighteuring 
mines in the case oi kainotomiai, though in this last category the State might be prepared to lose 
in the first period and raise the price by counterbidding in lc«c renewab.*^* The use of an 
estimate in determining the sums payable to the State is sensible enough; a predetermined 



He ancrU, on the 
Wakrsehtmluh war $s mmStli 

type of cbtinge from the direct cxpiottation a»umea to prevail ociwre ,h- 

u. rdn, AgHUniLeipz. kistcr. AbhcnHwigen, 1910,14), who *u^tJ that in the fourth 
thi. rightW4« ownership, but it remained die basis of the Slate’s control over the mineral nghts 

a*^r^r!9.*’‘NS“his reeling of olorro. H .in Xenophon, V^l. IV 3a. for oli* « .and 

commenc a, it was felt that this would be too small. But it is difficult to see the difference, ‘Jc 

calculatSn would coSie ultimately to one of value per unit of ore. Both would be difficult to control, but the gross would be 

with the revenue mentioned by Xenophon (K«l. IV 49) from 
publiclv provided facUiues in the mining region. It is quite clear, hov^r, from the p^je m general, and from the refer- 
race to the public ownership of slaves, that this was a different type of revenue altogether. 

^ ^ f^t ra avcr^Jwlf St were.Tiic argues that it would be low in comparison with the return on larded 

property, even ha\'ing regard to the risks (195). 

**• ^ p. 236 bdow. 
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rent payable over a period which is in itself limited,though it might lead to ruthless ex¬ 
ploitation of a profitable mine, had its great advantages: if the payments on the first lease were 
too low, they would later be adjusted to the advantage of the State (i95). A proportional tax, 
varying presumably each year, would be difficult to determine, and would open the way to all 
kinds of sharp practice. The contract rent would be payable without regard to the success of 
the mine, and payable at the beginning or end of each prytany, which would presuppose that 
the operator had a little money to begin with.*^* It is difficult to understand why, in the face 
of Dem. XXXVII 22, Ardaillon suggests that the collection of these payments was farmed out, 
in which sense he interprets Harpocration s.v, drrrovoMfi.*^* 

The explanation of Calhoun is much the same as that of Ardaillon, a combination of the 
two forms of payment of which we hear. Sums which appear in the lease lists arc (360 ff.) 

the minimum amount which must be paid ten times a year On the other hand, the maxi¬ 
mum royalty the State might claim would be one twenty-fourth of the gross production. The 
minimum payment necessary to keep the concession (not unlike Schonbaucr*s suggestion, sec 
below p. 231) is, in Calhoun*s opinion, an attempt to estimate one twenty-fourth of what the 
concession ought to produce if worked with ordinary energy and effectiveness; it will vary 
according to the size of the concession and the richness of the vein. It must be objected, 
however, that the minimum payment, if this is so, often seems too great (see below pp. 238-9), 
and the percentage, as a maximum, far too small. 

In fact, the one twenty-fourth is a nuisance if an attempt is made to fit it in with other 
probable modes of payment. For that reason the suggestion of Momigliano is a good onc,*^® 
that the regular, fourth-century system was the payment of a sum to cover the period of the lease. 
This sum, Momigliano maintains, was contained in one payment (i.e. in Dem. XXXVII 22 the 
KcrrctpoAVi is the ^ minae of the ‘ purchase ’), but he does not make clear the meaning of the 
sums appearing in the lease lists. The one twenty-fourth, he points out, was under normal 
conditions too low, seeing that it is to be taken as a rent, not a tax it is not, therefore, to be 
related to such other evidence as we have, but ascribed to a period when the mines were in 
decline, to replace the predetermined payment for the lease, which was the form of payment 
in the more prosperous period of mining activity. 

Finally, Sch6nbauer,*“ whose position in this question of the form of payment is the least 

^ famous loo talmti obtained from the mines in 484 B.a was the sum of the * fer- 
SJTt PTO^So^ aM colJected even from those whose hopes were disappointed, rather 

/hSL? 5 V mtme 4'maiut \ which ‘ /caruZult n/UtsiUA contriu sur U 

IS«?ot'her diffii? ^ difficulues which arise the 100 talents are taken u ■ /a4 of the total silver piiduccd, but 

figure wouw.be su^ 


that it eouW hi» to^aokij. Ardauion claims that the figure wouW be such 

(tax-coUection |j;cha*T?)rw^ 

But interpretation seems to cbme from R^igabd. 

tot ■" • ■), «l«tever it n,«ua, 

*** A seniihle eonrlituAn __ : _.t.. • . 



«» » • ■ f P" c«nfuula romaiia in pci . 

MoraigU^,^ »f ‘h' vi™, of Ardtullon. Kahrttodt, 
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clear, deserves some short comment. The epigraphical material available to him was less full 
than it is at the present, but it is not clear that he made as close a study as was necessary of what 
he had. At the bottom of his explanation of payments, as in the case of status and tenure of the 
mines, lies his theory of the ‘ freeing * of a state domain for private exploitation, and of a 
change from a system of leased concessions to some different relationship between State and 
individual which he docs not make very clear.**” What, then, arc the sums mentioned in the 
lease lists if not some form of payment for a lease ? One of Schonbauer’s explanations is that 
they were registration fees {cf. Calhoun, above) when a mine was started. Such payments are 
then repeated as renewal fees.**' But he also speaks of the payment of lump-sums *** in a very 
confusing manner, and introduces further obscurity by a suggestion that the amounts recorded 
in the lease lists are somehow connected with the * Suidas * one twenty-foxuth—^r possibly not, 
there being two forms of payment after all.*** In fact, Schonbauer has not paid full attention 
either to the literary evidence for payments (which he hardly mentions) or to the epigraphical 
evidence in detail. It is an easy way out to say that there were probably diverse s>'stcms of 
payment.*** 


(ii) The Evidence of the Lease Lists 

We must now turn to the lease lists, where the information, though defective, is at least 
contemporary and unaffected by forensic bias. As in the case of the delimitation of boundaries, 
so too in terminology there arc differences between Crosby i, seemingly the oldest of the 
poletai lists containing mine leases, and the rest. The mode of recording boundaries has been 
mentioned above (pp. 217 ff.); Crosby i also gives no suggestion of an esublishcd form of 
lease with a set formula such as appears later (though there are always variations in detail). 
The leases arc ' sold ’, e.g. line 40: piroAXa hrpd&ri hrl "rils ‘iTriroScovriCo? TTpdnris . . ., and 
have a named purchaser (covryn'is). The location is not always given in reference to particular 
properties, though the general location is given for what seem to be new mines. The mines 
do not always have a name; the leases are recorded under prytanics starting with the first 
{Hippothontis)t and examples appear under all prytanics except the sixth and eighth. Five of 
the mines marked by higher prices **® are recorded as t£Sv he Tfis otViXti?, and arc therefore 
mines actually in being, and already worked with very varying degrees of success (see below 
p. 2 34). The stele here mentioned seems to have been a previous lease list, not a stele marking 
the mine.*** All five of these mines possess names, but fewer details arc given, though in this 
particular, too, the general later practice is not uniform. It seems reasonable to conclude 


The ‘freeing’ ii certainly not proved by Scbdnbaucr’s argumenU. See above pp. 208-9. In BtHrSt* 17 he 
accegM ^ ,1,, »«wT04rA in 7/7 IT* nflo. 70. 2a-^: ‘ A Grvbt ut noch nieht ia Ertrogt.^ Der 



tS>.S:„‘^;eoe;:;U iXTihe ^^e whether wbrW - 

intermittentlv ScWSnbauer also makes the suggestion that the three years m for ergatima u not a limit of exploitation 
by one indivSual (to be followed by a re-aucUoning). but a period to be by » 

»*» ‘ Paischai^lrigt ‘: to which he b perhaps inclined by mlerprctmg IC II* 4 ' * certainty as refernng to a mine 

^,^^i(^If!,f‘^!^^niimtti:ehmSglichJauJugenmfatnGtlrOhrenJuPauuf^blSstf^^ 

Es xMrti mir (^erwahrteiievdkher dots nthat den an dit PaUten gegahUtn Betragm etru Abgat^ tu Uutm w, du Sutdu mtwt . 

•** ‘ Siht Uk dahei rvhtig, sa duiftn wirmsolto keine einhtillitht ttam Ordiung oarsUlm , wa. a lO. 

»: cr.hj 'dSS “ssS (i... m«lc, 

stonesl w KwpenriSo* waJmK 1 trpvwrim be -rih erAAns (*. 7 . the lease Ibt) rih hrl KaXX»i»ixo: 1 *PXo:. though an archoa s 
ISy hu much lc« likely ih.t I. -rti, hem memu the e^mvuleut of 

ixov. 
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from the prytany grouping that these are all the leases for the archon year 367/6 B.c. The 
terms kainotomia, (palmon) anasaximon, and ergasimon (discussed above pp. 201 fF. in general) do not 
appear in Crosby 1, though the sum (20 drs.) attached to the majority of the concessions sug¬ 
gests, as will be seen, either kainotomiai or palaia anasaximay while the group of five twv h< xfis 
sound like ergasima to judge from later evidence. Furthermore, the verbs ci7roypd9Ea6ai 
and £{cr9^pEiv used later do not appear in this inscription; the same is true of the common 
later phrase kv toTj £5d9Eai; cf. Hespena. XIX (1950), 206. *ATroypd9eo6ai appears for the 
first time in Crosby 2,**’ and thereafter is the most common verb relating to the leases, meaning 
registered Elo94pEiv is very rare and its meaning obscure.**® Anasaximon appears first 
in Crosby 4.“® It may be chance that it is not forthcoming earlier, as Crosby 2 and 3 are so 
defective.*** The earliest certain example of palaion anasaximon is in Crosby 11.5, though it can 
be restored in a number of places previously.*** Ergasima arc relatively rare in comparison 
with anasasexma and palaia anasaxvnay*** kainotomiai arc even more so. Apart from the twelve 
possible kainotomiai oi Oeoihy i, there arc only three leases of this category*** and three examples 
oikaimxtomiai as boundaries.*** So rare is the term **• that its absence requires some explana¬ 
tion over and above the defective nature of the records, i.e. given the haphazard nature of 
losses and damage **^ there should be more examples, if the kainotomiai stood in any close pro¬ 
portion to other categories. The word cannot have been replaced by some other in the earlier 
lease lists,»*« and it is a legitimate conclusion **“ that kainotomiai were rarer. 

The general practice evolved after a certain period is well represented by the one complete 


^ L. 3»^]«yp*y«TCo]. 

^ *^''**«^“*. L'lndustrie 192, seems quite in error in supposing th*t (Snnyp4v(r» refers to the 

SftS ^ Ulegnl mine operilor who, in Francotte’i opinion, is represented by^py^jrro. Thu is apparently 

h<^.h. active 

‘ V }Yj rrancotte alw explains the recurring sum of 150 drs. (observing incorrectly 

tak^w^r Se ws «i/« /t/ ««W *) as a spe^al cut price for tL infomSr. who als^ 

to be”Lf^««twSi I®* 77. Cro*bv 18. 18-19, >9- 4.37- 2. The fini of these seems 

.ppc„ ^.h (iS'oSS)" 

le*» certain) Crosby 13. 4**; 13. 8*: in 1, 30. i- ’ 

one «rvannMB la In Vta.M. _t._. ^ 7.. Ol. '• •• .• 


of fourteen. 

8, /C n'‘^(.h”’A“opfof C«»by 38. . «d 

n!L ''r 33- «: •«««lToula v dlwrypAv^are. and 35. 3. 

UibiwtwS-Ll2 c^2£i?^h,2/K^ OTdjanma^ trgasi^ (fully recorded or restored) as compared with 

faS) and refrrrm-ra ^ Category. Therearealso inecates where in boundaries mines^ named 

« contnuted with tpydjmp (for S 

wmtemSrilviS^w present or to be restored), which seems to indicate 

coupled with a mine mentioned as boundary). 
X6 ok^ qj • *i u e*. risn-i, c “» 5* ®4 (^)pyni«^), to. 4, lo-ii (includes a X6fo$); 13, ao (includes a 

8 lOMid ^ / V W-for mines as boundanes: 7. 19,21: 4.3-4 (?a): a ?«;• 6 r- 

JJ, o«low n. 321 for the question of grouping. \ yy'Jn 

well as purchasers (see below^ - ”^1. j «"**«"“• Anasa^ also occur with regutranu as 
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passage of any length in a lease list later than the first, i.e. Crosby 16, JG II* 1582. 45-83 and 
85-139, which may be set out in tabular form thus: 


Rtgutrant. Lesstt. 

45-ji Phanostratosof Gargettos *** Eueiion of Sphettos 
51-0 None Kleonymos (M Aphidnai 

56-60 None Euthykrates of Kropidai 


CaUgoty. 

PAL.AN. 

AN. 

PAL.A.N. 


Brict. LteaimL 

150 dn. Thorikoa 

150 dn. 'EtH A«a/pifa>t 

150 dn. *Ev BawpiUui 


The above is probably the end of a section. There follows a new section headed (60-3): 
TiiSe oCfTol (* the same lessees as before *?) dnrcypdvpavTo Ip | ydoipa Ik tc 5 v ottiXwv IttI Tf\s 
KocpoirlSos Trpci>TT|S | irpuraveias Ik ttIs <rn‘|Xiis Tfjs liri KoT^ipdcxo: | dpxo- Here Ik to 3 v 
<rpr|Xc 5 v must refer to the mine markers, though not all mines had them,*** Ik tt^s <rn^Xr)S to the 
year’s list of leases. 

Lustt. CaUgoiy. Priet. Leettwn. 

63-9 Onetor ofMelile Onelor of Metite ERG. i50dn. ’Eal Aawpiwi *** 

6^75 Menexenos of Dekeleta Mencxenoa ofDckcleia Not called ERG. but I50drs. Thoriko* 

giraX^ev koI Hortfrog^ 

(70) 


A sub-heading (75-6) follows: Ik Tfj? on^Aiis Tfjj Irrl ©£091X00 (repeated 83). 


76-83 Lyaanias of Kephalai Lysanias of Kephalai 


ERG. 


150 dn. *Evi AojpkPt 


90-106 Theodoros of Melite 
lOo-ia . . . XowJI El-n(oloj)? 
lia-17 Auimides of Gargettos 
118-23 Tunokleides of Fnreatto 
123-9 Epikrates of Euonymon 
129-35 ^bioi, son of Euenioa 


BREAK 

Theodoros of Melite 
Same as Re^trant 
Aiiimidcs of Gargettot 
Timokleides of In^atto 
Epikrates of Euonymon 
Eupolemos of Sounion *** 


PALA{ 4 .(?) 
Alznoct cert. PAuAN. 
Almott oert. PAL.AN. 
PALAN. 

AN. 

AN. 


Price lost Anaphlystos 
20 drs. Anaphlystos 

ao drs. ? Anaphlystos 

20 drs. Anaphhitos 

20 drs. ?«* 

130 drs. Anaphlystos 


It seems clear from this collection of leases that ergasimaf aiuxsaxxma^ and palaia anasaxxma 
appear with the same registrant and lessee. In certain cases of polaia anasaxitrui. and uminzArtma 
no registrant is mentioned. Anasaxima and palaia anasaxima also appear with different regis¬ 
trant and lessee. The position of ergasima is not clear beyond doubt because of the limited 
number of such leases, and the defective state of available examples. In Crosby 16, IG II* 
1582. 63-9 and 69-75 registrant and lessee are the same: there is renewal from an earlier 
stele and dTToyp<it9£o8cn is used. In Crosby 18. 18-22 (Ipydcnpov restored) and Crosby 16, 
JG II* 1582. 7^3 registrant and lessee are not the same, and the term £ioi^v€VK6(v) is used **® 
instead of drTsypdvparo: **• special circumstances are hinted at in both these cases. In 
19. 13-18 Crosby restores [ulrccXXov Ipydoiuov slot^vevjKE, since the stoichedon arrangement 
seems to admit it, and the lease is renewed from a former list (as in IG II* 1582. 76-83), despite 

*** R. e registrant (&iTcypdvQrTe); L. a lessee (tSrn'^}. 

Also owner of a boundary irgasUriai. 

Crosby 19. 19-20: o6|[kIxw. 

>** 'eirl Aoupiut in ^ is repeat^ as the location in 64; tf. 135 and 138 (Thorikos) for a nmilar rerctiiion. Though 
named at the beginning ofa lease these seem not to be regteration centres; as Crosby suggests (/f«fP<naAlX (1950) 250), 
they may mark the transition frc«n one local group to another, but other details are also repeated, e.g. the archoo name m 
75-^. 

Recorded as: utroWiw ric^tiivia»ipy6mi*owfrom thestele ofThcophilo* 

»*• See Crosby, Htsptria XIX (1950), 250-1. Crosby’s conclusion doesn’t follow; 5/. lines 175 fF. 

*** Owner of an trgasttrian 00 one of the boundaries. 

In the latter the mine is not called irgasiman, perhaps because of the Korarraii^, but it must have been such, as renewed 
from another stele. 

•“ Crosby 18.60-4,65-9; 19.9-13; 20.6-13 arc restored 00 thisprinciple, but are of no use as e%Tdenec; thepontioa 
in 37. 3 is not clear. 

*** In 18. 18-22 this appears as well, apparently of an earlier lesme. 
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the fact that registrant and lessee arc the same and there are no special circumstances mentioned. 
It is clear, therefore, that we have insufficient evidence on which to build a sure conclusion 
about ^pydccniia, or the meaning of ela94p6iv as opposed to (hroypd^Eodcn, but Crosby might 
be justified in concluding that it signifies a change of lessee without a change of category. 

Before a synthesis is attempted, such information must be collected as is available from 
these inscriptions on the sums of money recorded. No example occurs of a price for what is 
expressly called a kainotomia\ if the twelve leases in Crosby i, not marked out as Tobv h< Tfis 
orfiArij, arc to be regarded as such, the price is in each case given as 20 drs. This sum also 
appears elsewhere as that paid for palaia anasaxitna or anasaxima.^^^ There are other ex¬ 
amples of palaia anasaxima or anasaxima where this sum can be restored; this amount can also 
be restored elsewhere where the type of lease is unknown. The other most common recurring 
sum is 150 drs., also applied alike to palaia amzjoxtwa,*®* anasaxima*^* and ergasima.*^^ There 
are other cases where this sum might have stood originally, though the lease record is now 
defective.*** In addition, there is a curious assortment of irregular figures which vary in 
different cases by hundred, fifties, and tens. Most arc above 150 drs.; only one is below 100 
drs.®*’ The reading in a fragment of Crosby 16 *** gives a payment of 6100 drs., but little 
can be made of it in view of the poor state of preservation of the fragment.**® Apart from 
this case there are two mines which seem to belong to a rich closely-mined area at Besa; these 
have prices of 2000? -l-drs., and 1400? -f-drs.**®; their category unfortunately cannot be 
determined. Another mine, possibly in this group, but showing a much lower price (160 drs.), 
is Crosby 18. 7, described as piroAXov] k\i riayyoricoi 6 fipydj : i-C- anasaximon, the name of its 
location being significant. With these two high-priced mines go two from Crosby i (47-9, 
51-2) at 1550 drs., both tG>v hcTfi? orfiAti?, seemingly renewals and therefore ergasima, and 
another (Crosby 5. 6, possibly anasaximon) at 1210 drs. There is then a second group of 
leases, seven in number, at prices between 800? -f dn. and 250? -fdrs.; *•' sadly few details 
arc preserved, but two include ImKorroTopcd.*** A third group of eight contains prices from 
200 drs. to 120? -f dn.*** 

There remains, finally, the question of such combinations of terminology and price as we 
can discover—always bearing in mind the unfortunate circumstance that the state of the 
inscriptions brings it about that details of the type of lease are preserved together with infor¬ 
mation on the sums paid far less frequently than we would like. 

(a) Kainotomiai. No clear information on registrant and lessee. In Crosby i particulars 
arc given of twelve leases more likely to be kainotomiai than palaia anasaxima. The purchaser 
only is named; the price is 20 drs. 

(b) Anasaxima. Examples occur with the same registrant and lessee at 20 drs.*** and at 

*** Crotby i6, Htsperia V (1936), 398, 1 . 10; Crosby 16, Face A, Col. IV, JG H* 1582. 123. 

*•* JG IP 1582. 129. “* Crxttby 14. 9 and 21. 

*« Crosby 16, Face A, Col. Ill, JG IP 1582. 51, 60. *»« IG n* 1582. 56. 

Crosby I. 52 and63; /CIP 1582.69, 73,03; Crosby 18.22; 19.^13, *8; 20.13. 

*“ Crosby 2. 21; 4.7; 5.36,87; 10.6; 15.12,29,66; /C IP ^82.12; Crosby 16, Face A, Col. II 60; /C IP 
1582. a5; Crosby 16, Face A, Col. ni,/<? IP 1582. 36 (Crosby p. 2^}; uosby 19. 37; 20. 58; 32b. 19; masaximon 5. ti. 

Crosby i. 62, rr/arimm (?), 50 drs. Hubtria V (1^36), 40^ 1 . 299. 

*** It is not clear that this is a price (what does ^nya: stand for ?), thougn it is in tne appropriate place. As Crosby 
points out, it might be the last of a mup of ergasima. It is followed by two pSeia aimaxima. 

*♦' Crosby 18.3,13. » ^ s s™* 

Crosby 20. 3^7 drs.); 5. le (500 + too? + too?; aiMjannwa?); 3. to (55W drs.); 6. 8 (500 drs.); 13.100 
(500? + drs.) Y 16, Pace A, Col. II 55 (between 400 and 500 drs.; aitesaximm); 13. 100 (250? -f dn.). 

•« Crosby 6. sand t6 Face A, ^ 1 . II 55. o t o t > 

*** Crosby 5. 08 (200(^): 20.6 (20odn.,pa/dtonaaan£nmM?); 20. 20 (200 drs., possibly MarartmM); 27.1(170? + 
dn.); 18. 8 (160? + drs., anAfartmos?); 20. 17 (i6o drs., anasaxmoa) ; Crosby 16, Face A, Col. IV, IG II* 1582. 135 (130 
dis., aitasaxinwt ); 36. 3 (120? + drs.). 5. 68 could also be either 700 or 300 drs. 

»•» IG IP 1582. 123-9. • ^ 
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150 drs.*** There are examples with different registrant and lessee at sums of more and less 
than 150 drs.*** There is an example at 150 drs. with no registrant recorded.**’ 

(c) Ergasima. The generally accepted principle is one of continuity. Ergasima occur at 
150 dn. with the same registrant and lessee *•* and with different.*** There are no clear 
examples of ergasima with higher sums and with registrant and lessee preserved, but it seems 
clear in Crosby i in the case of (^Jl^Tc^AAa) twv he Tfjs ern'iXiis that registrant and lessee were 
here the same, with prices of 1550 drs. (2), 150 drs. (2), and 50 drs.,*’® though no registrant is 
recorded. 

(d) Palaia anasaxima. There occur examples at 20 drs. with the same registrant and 
lessee,*’* and at 150 drs. with different registrant and lessee.*’* There arc examples with no 
mention of a registrant at both 20 drs. and 150 drs.*’* It is worth mentioning again that a 
palaion anasaximon (with nothing known of registrant’s name) occurs at 200 drs.*’* and that a 
very fragmentary lease mentions a mine ^pyTiK6s (therefore cither anasaximon or palaion ana- 
saximoiCj at 150? drs.*’* 

It need hardly be pointed out that, with less defective and more extensive evidence avail¬ 
able, other combinations of price and category might appear which would clear up present 
obscurities (especially details oianasaxima with different registrant and lessee at 20 drs., different 
registrant and lessee at 150 drs., more examples with higher and varying prices, and details on 
registrant and lessee, ergasima with details of registrant and lessee at varying prices). It is 
clear, however, that there are two categories of prices, one standard and frequently recurring 
(20 drs. and 150 drs.) and the other variable. It follows that the fixed sum must have been 
determined by some authority, almost certainly the State, the varying sum by an economic 
process, competition for the lease produced by the quality of the mine. In this latter category 
it is reasonable to take the view, with Ardaillon, that an auction or something like it took place. 
The sums of 20 drs. for kainotomiai or palaia anasaxima may or may not have been nominal 
payments; this depends on the question, yet to be considered, whether they were payable once 
for the whole period of the lease, per year or per prytany. What practical considerations 
determined the sum of 20 drs., or of 150 drs., which likewise appears frequently, it is difficult to 
discover. It would seem fair, when a considerable risk is being taken either in starting a new 
mine (kainotomia) or in restarting an old abandoned mine,*’* that the State should claim only a 
small payment—whether with Schonbauer we should call the 20 drs. a ‘ booking ’ or ‘ regis¬ 
tration * fee is difficult to decide; again it depends on what the sum of 20 drs. means. It is 
likely, in view of the rarity of kainotomiai, that this term refers to the process of sinking a shaft and 
opening up a new mine.*” When the preliminaries were finished the mine was anasaximon and 
the silver-mining proper began. There must have been in general a limit in time imposed for 
the completion of the kainotomia, but if at the end of that term the preliminaries were not 


**»/<; II* 1587. 17-19: 158*. 69-75 (with technically this might be mher or 

*«• 130 drs. (/C II* i 559 . 139 - 35 ); 900 drs. (Crosby 20.17-ao; this is probably, not certainly, 

*•’ IG II* 1582. 51-6. To judge from the practice with trgatinui, this might be taken to mean the same regutrant and 

*“ IG II* 1589. 63-8, 69-75 (but sec above under mtsoxbna), 76-83; Crosby 19. 4-9, 9-‘3 (probable), 13-18 (re¬ 
stored) ; 20. 6-13 (restored). 

••* See above. This seems to be an exceptional case (18. 18-92). 

*** Crosby 1.49 and 51, 59 and 83, and 62. ... _ f/'tts 

•** Crosby 14. 15-21 (restored, no mentioned); Crosby x6, Htsptna V (1936), 398, 1 . 10 (restored), IG I 
1582. 106-12, 11^3. **• IG II* 1582. 45-51. 

•** CrmW 14. 3-9 (restored); IG II* 1589. 56-60. _ 

*** Crosby 20. 9-6 (restored), purchaser, Leukios of Sounion, registrant lost. Croaby 5. 8^ „ . . 

»’« Care must be taken in the use of the term ‘ abandoned ’: Crosby 4. 3*7 wth no regisirwt ^ght be such a c^, 
but IG II* 1589. 45-51 with different registrant and lessee can hardly be cJled su<^ unless the reg^ration “ 

term and the name ofthe previous operator was got from the marker stone. For palata anasixwutt i5odrs.,withor without 
a registrant, see below p. 936. *** Note the appearance of a kainotomut as a boundary, above n- 235. 
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completed or no silver had been found, the mine, called anasaximon, might be continued with a 
payment still of 20 drs.*’* When silver was found within the period allowed for the kainotomiat 
there were four possibilities for the future: either the present operator continued it as anasaximon, 
if no one else was inclined to outbid him, at the charge of 150 drs.,*’* or (a) he was outbidden 
or outbid opposition for a larger sum,“® or (^) he extended the original mine area with an 
hnKcrrotToyfi,**^ for which he had to pay more (though we have an exception of either 
anasaximon or ergasirrum and Kcrrcrropi^ at 150 drs.), or (c) he surrendered the concession, if it were 
not a promising one, to another, who paid something less than the 150 drs.*** All these 
possibilities have to be taken into account.*** When the term allowed for the first period of full 
working came to an end, it is clear that only very optimistic operators or those that had dis¬ 
covered a rich and abundant supply of ore would continue. So the further prolongation of the 
lease as ergasimon, for a second period of full exploitation, was limited to three years.**** Again 
the process of bidding took place: if there was no competition, the operator in possession might 
secure the renewal at 150 drs.***; in most cases, it may reasonably be assumed, the sum was 
increased for a rich mine. It just happens that we have no clear case in the surviving records, 
though two cases of high prices may belong to ergasima.^* Finally, at any stage a mine might 
be abandoned for a period longer than the term for which that category of mine could be 
leased: in that case it becapie palaion anasaximon^ which could be taken up again by the same 
operator at 20 drs.,**’ or by a different operator at 150 drs.*** There is also a case of a payment 
of 200 drs.,*** where the identity of registrant with lessee is unknown, and one of 150 drs., where 
no r^strant is mentioned,**® i.e. perhaps a case of the same registrant and lessee. The 
difference between the palaion anasaximon at 20 drs. and at 150 drs. was perhaps determined by 
the degree of restoration necessary; in the one case making the old mine comparable to a 
kainotomia needing complete development, and in the other to a metallon anasaximon beginning 
production. 

The simpler course, indicated by Crosby {kainotomia becoming ergasimon if renewed by the 
same operator, but becoming anasaximon if taken over by another), does not lake sufficient 
account of the curious combinations of category and price which actually occur in the inscrip¬ 
tions. The arrangement outlined above fits the evidence as we have it at present. It explains 
•to some degree the relative rarity of kainotomiai and ergasima, and the common occurrence of 

*** Cr. JG II* 1582. 133-9, tame regutrant and lessee. ! 

*** IG II* 1587. 17-19, which mutt represent some form of average. 

*** Crosby 30 . 17-30 (soo dn., though here (with different registrant and leasee) the type of mine is not spedBed); to 
this cat^ory probably belong the following (where we know nothing of registrant and lessee): 3.6 (i3io drs.}, 18.3 (sooo . 
drs.), 18. ^13 (taoo drs.), so. 13-17 (160 drs.), though 18. 3 and to. 9-13 may be trgasma. 

*■* Cf. probable restoration of Crosby 6. 5-^ at 500 drs., with h nK Qrrqroui^; alM restored by Crosby In 16, Face A, | 
Col. II 55 at 400? + dn. 

»•* In IG 11 * 1583.69-75. 

“* Cf. IG II* 1582. tsghiS^, different registrant and lessee at 130 drs. 

*** Where no rn^rant is given in IG II* 1582. 51-6 {oMsaximon at 150 drs.), the best explsmation is that the lessee is 
to be understood; ^the omission ofthc registrant in Crosby 1. 49,51,5a, 83, and omission of the lessee in 14. 15-21; it is 
difficult to explain Crosby t. 63, be or^ris, at 50 drs. 

**^ The case in which Mekythos or Smikythos (see above note 98) was involved in Delnarchos LXXV’III (Baiter 
and Sauppe II 335) may have something to do with an ergatbwn mine ^ad this period of three years. The speaker hss 
* purchased ' a mine in the archonship of Euboulos (345/4} and instituted an action against Smikythos in the archonship 
or Nikomachos (341 /40): as pointed out above, in a pnioci of mining activity. If he purchased the mining rights in 344, j 

a period of three years would terminate in ^42, the year before the case was brought. ‘The plaint is given as: | 

Oirt ToO wXt|oIo* ^ovtos At first sight the offence might seem to be trespsus by a neighbour mine operator, but |l 

the mention of the three yean could also suggest that the plaintiff was outbidden by Smikythos, and sought to upset the ] 

leasing of the mine to him. Litigation between neighboun was likely enough as Cmby points out, ^ctpmaXIX (1950), 360. ' 

*** Crosby 18. 18-33, trgasimm, different registrani and lessee, but clearly an exceptional case. 

*•* Crosby 18. 3 (sooo? + on.) and t8. 12 (1400? + dn.). ! 

Crosby 15-21 (restored); //srpmaV (1936), 397-B, 1 . 10 (restored); /(? II* 1582. to6-i3, 118-33. 

•• /C?II* 1583.45-51. 

*** Crosby 30 . 2^, purchaser, Leukios of Sounion, registrant lost. *** IG II* 1582. 56-60 and 30 . 35 ff. 
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anasaxima and especially of palaia anasaxima. It offsets the advantage to the individual of 
initial periods of exploitation at low rent by the possibility of a change of terms in an upward 
direction at frequent intervals if rich and abundant ore was discovered. 

The question of the length of the lease next arises. Of the period allotted to a kainotomia 
we know nothing, but it must have been of reasonable length. The period for ergasima we 
know from ‘Afrr. 47, 2, i.i. three years. For anasaxima we have some information from the lease 
lists, as shown by Crosby. Certain of the lists contain references to earlier lists dated by 
archons, from which mine leases are renewed. Unfortunately no securely dated list contains 
any of these references. Crosby 16, however, contains, in addition to mine leases (including some 
renewed from previous lists), a series of sales of confiscated property, and there is good reason 
for believing that by them the list as a whole is to be dated to 342/1 b.c.*** An earlier date 
seems precluded, a date more than two or three years later is highly improbable: its date, 
therefore, if not 342/1 b.c., is likely to be 341 /40 or 339/38 b.c. In the list of mine leases occurs 
a group of two ergasima (sec above p. 234) renewed ((Srrroypdipsaeai) from the stele of Kalli- 
machos (349/8 b.c.).*** This gives a period from the last registration of seven, eight, or ten 
years as the length of the lease of a metallon anasaximon. In Crosby 19. 4 the verb elcrfivevKS 
(which Crosby connects with a change in lessee but not in category) appean with ergasima 
again, renewed from the stele of the archon Sosigenes (342/1 b.c.). This, Crosby suggests, is 
the renewal of a mine as ergasimon for a second time; *®< therefore the calculation of three 
years forward from 342/1 b.c. (archonship of Sosigenes, the first renewal as ergasimon) gives 
339/8 b.c. as the date of the inscription. If from 339/8 b.c. we work back seven years, we get 
346/5 B.C., the year of Archias, and if Archias is restored in a third lease renewal where a 
change of category is indicated by the use of dTr€yp[d\potTo] (not slorivevKE), i.e. if we accept 
(from Crosby i6) a seven-year period for anasaxima renewed to become ergasima, the name fits 
the stoichedon line (as e.g. Kallimachos, 349/8 b.c., representing a ten-year period, does not). 
These admirable suggestions of Crosby carry great conviction, though we lack the material for 
an independent check.*** If anasaxima were leased for seven years, it is reasonable to suppose 
that a similar period applied to palaia anasaxima and kainotomiai, where the risk was greater. 
There might be a temptation to claim that kainotomiai were not subject to a charge, this becom¬ 
ing due only when a mine was in production and registered as anasaximon (see above p. 235) 
This would mean that the period of preliminary search might be shorter than seven years; 
it would certainly explain why references to kainotomiai are so rare, but while the 20 dr. mines in 
Crosby i might be explained away as palaia anasaxima on this theory, there appear to be other 
listed examples,*** and why list them, unless a charge was made? It thus seems better to 
suppose a seven-year period for kainotomiai, seven years for anasaxima, three years for ergasima, 
and seven years for palaia anasaxima. 

There is finally the question of the length of the period for which these recorded payments 
were made. Are they one payment for the whole term of the lease, yearly payments, 01 
prytany payments? •*’ 

The listing of mines under prytanies in Crosby i suggests a payment in each prytany (see 
above p. 226), a system not confined to the mines. Even if the leases do not in all cases 

N 

See Cro»by, Hetpma V (1936), 409. 419. 

*** The other ergaiwten lease rene%'ra (here from the year 348/7 b.c. is an irresulBr case, at noted above, and 

may be neglected here. Htsperia XIX (1950), aoi. 

*** Therefore no change in category. It is a little Md that the price remained at iso dn. 

*** That provided by Crosby 13 (see Huperia XIX (1950), 993) u insufficient for suco a test. 

*** Cros^ 39a IC II* 1587. 3-6 and Crosby 36. 1 and 8 — 70 11 * 1386; in Oosby 38 both are restored, but it is 
not easy to dispose of the case in 39a. 

*** For the difficulties arising from the lexicographers' evidence see above, pp. 294-5. 
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appear under prytany headings in the lease lists,*” they would so appear in the less permanent 
records which certainly lie behind the inscriptions Prytany payments would also be less 
burdensome for the lessee and safer for the State.”® One payment per year was also a custom m 
certain cases ('AerroX. 47, 3), and there is no administrative reason for choosing between yearly 
and prytany payments, though one or the other is more likely than any other of the systems 
adopted especially in leases of sacred or private property.”' The revenues which would be 
received in each case may throw light on the question. Miss Crosby calculates (from Crosby i) 
that in 367/6 B.C., on the basis of a single payment for the period of the lease, the State would 
receive only 3,690 drachmae, on annual payment 2 talents, on prytany payment 20 talents j 
in 342/1 B.c. (from Crosby 16), on Crosby’s estimate of the number ofleases, the sum would be 
3 talents if a single payment, 16 talents if annual, and 160 talents if in each prytany. One 
cannot be altogether happy about the basis of the calculations,*®* but they show the relative 
financial importance to Athens of each basis of payment. Miss Crosby opts for the yearly 
payment, influenced by the silence of Xenophon (in the Vecli^alia) on the subject of the state 
revenue from the mines: for the silence of Xenophon ‘ is more easily understood if the income 
from the leases is relatively small, as would be the case if the prices reprwent either lump sums 
or annual payments *. It is not a problem that is easy to solve. It is indeed surprising that 
Xenophon says nothing of the revenue from mine leases, but it might be mged that he would 
regard an increase in revenue as a natural consequence of the increase of mining, through more 
prospecting and an increased supply of slaves, and he is really intent to discover new ways of 
gaining revenue from the mines. On the other hand it is also clear that the State did regard 
the mine revenues as important, witness the regulations directed against unregistered mines. 

If annual payments were the rule, then, on any showing, 20 drs. per /:ai 7 u?tomia per year and 
150 drs. per oTiasaximon per year, to take the standard sums in the leases, would be ridiculously 
small, especially in view of the long period of exploitation. On the basis of prytany payments 
2 minae yearly for Aninotomwi and palaia anasaxtma, and 15 minae yearly for anasaxima are not 
over great, if any measure of success in mining is attained. As we have seen above, we should 
not be misled by the i/24 of the ‘ Suidas ’ lexicon. One-tenth would represent a fair payment, 
and this would not presuppose an enormous total output by the lessee: an average of 20 minae 
and 150 minae, which arc modest enough. Certain fairly large sums appear in the le^c 
lists.*®* If these also arc prytany payments, is it to be understood that the total production 
from such mines was enormous? Here again the ‘ Suidas * lexicon tempts us to multiply by 
twenty four, but very successful anasaxima and ergasima would be subject to high renewal prices 
giving the State a larger share of the profit, or if, after the fashion suggested by Calhoun,*®* 
150 drs. was only the basic price laid down by the State, competition through the great expec¬ 
tations of rival bidders could force up the price even beyond what was economically profitable.*®* 
In this way the sum payable to the State on these more expensive mines may represent a con¬ 
siderable, and indeed excessive, share of the profit. 

The calculation on the basis of prytany payments fits well enough the instances of mine 
prices from literary sources: in Dcm. XXXVII 22 (in a document generally accepted as 

See Crosby, Huperie XIX (1950), 192. Prytany payments would make it easier to lease a mine at any time in 
tbe year. 

**• (y. *A^. 47,4 and ATL III 15; for the tcerro^oX^ sec above (p. 226) on Dcm. XXXVII 22, and^f. (Dem.) LIX 27: 
townuhios •Am WITIKO^W wfl oitou h iCpVD. tin KotTc^oXAj «ls -rt povXarr^piOv kctt* wpv«wla». 

»•# For d^auUers on prytany payments, cf. Htsperia V (1936), 401, U. 123-45. 

*** IG II* 2496-B (twice a year), 2500 (four times a year). 

See Crosby, Hesperia XIX (1950), 203, n- 46. 

*•* Sec above, p. 234. 

*** See above, p. 230; see also Haperia XIX (>950), 202. 

*^ See above, p. 230, n. 213 on Ardaillon’s view of what happened in 484 b.o. 
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reliable) a mine is * purchased ’ for 90 minae: if this is ergasimon for three years, it represents 
3000 drs. per year, 300 drs. per prytany, less than half this if anasaximon. If the case in (Dcm.) 
XLII 3 is really one of a leased mine (and not rather an illegal venture) the position is similar. 
The speaker says he has to pay three talents as a double paymcnt(?) for three shares. This is 
likely to be a year’s defaulting, and one talent 30 minae may be taken to represent payment 
due on three shares, i,e. 3000 dn. per share for the year, that is 300 drs. per prytany. In the 
third case, Dem. XL 52, the 2000 drs. borrowed for the purchase of mines must in any case, in 
view of the plural ‘ mines *, represent pretty modest payments. 

Finally, the view that prytany payments are to be postulated because they represent a 
sizeable addition to the revenue is especially justified in the period of considerable mining 
activity c. 350/49-341 /40 B.c., when in 342/x b.c. on Crosby’s calculation 160 talents came to 
the public revenues from the mines. This period of great activity followed (as will be seen 
below) on the troubles of the Social War (357-55 b.c.), and if the writer of (Dem.) X 37-8 is 
to be believed,the revenues were increased from 130 talents to 400 talents,*®’ an increase in 
which the revenues from the mines must have played a considerable part, for the increase was 

not from taxation: .f) tOxti koXS^s ttoioOcto TroXXA TmrolT^KS Ti Koivd.o 08 ev 6 $ 

oC^ oCroicts fex*^vTcov, koI 7rpoaXayip(S(vovTos . 

III. Prosopooraphical Study of the Leases 

Among the most interesting questions connected with the mines are those concerned with 
personalities. Do the same individuals reappear in considerable numbers of cases or not? 
Do the same persons who own the land also operate the mines ? To whom do the agasUria 
belong? What is the economic and social standing of mine operators and those named as 
owners of land and other property? 

It is natural to start from Crosby i. In general a considerable number of the persons here 
named in one capacity or the other appear elsewhere; but, as pointed out above,*®* of thirteen 
lessees named, only one, Pheidippos of Pithos, appears again,*^® but there are family connec¬ 
tions with later lists.*^^ Only one owner of property here mentioned, Epicrates of Pallene, 
certainly appears later as a mine lessee, but here again in other cases family connections in the 
next generation appear as mine operaton. In part the individuals named in Crosby i (ail to 
reappear because of the fragmentary character of the next few lists (so, for example, TTirasy- 
lochos of Anagyrous appean in Crosby i, but not his brother Meidias), but in some cases it is 
a matter of the time gap. In any case out of the twenty or twenty two owners of property 
three arc certainly, and seven probably, mentioned in later mine boundaries; *^* there are also 
examples of family connecdons. It must be borne in mind, too, that not all the sites leased in 
Crosby 1 would necessarily be worth renewing. 

A factor to be taken into account is the uncertain date of some of the later lists,”* and the 
fact that to discover repedtions of the same mine lessees and the same mine we should need to 
recover the lists of the date exactly corresponding to the seven- or three-year intervals. It 
would require two seven-year periods to take the mine operators of 367/6 b.c. down to 353/2 
B.C., the approximate date of Crosby 5 (a substantial though fragmentary list with 20 leases), 

*•* On this problem, tcc Andreades, Hision nf Cndc FMie Finana 353 and n. 9,354, where Andreades poinu out that 
Tbeopompoa quoted ^ Didymot seems to connnn (Dem.) X. 

See also Xenophon, Vttt. V ta. 

’** This cannot ^}ply to the swposed ^reat increase under Lycuigus, for which, however, the evidence is less good. 
Sec below n. 379. •" F. 314. 

See note loa above. See note 103 above and the prosopographtcal list below. 

*** Sec note 105 above. •“ No. a ' not much later than 367/0 b.c.’ and no. 3 ‘ before mid-fourth century *. 
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and another ten years to reach the largest surviving list of 342 /1 B.c. If we work back from the 
list of 342/1 B.c. (Crosby 16), the period of seven years gives 349/8 b.c. and of fourteen 356/5 
B.C., both periods with fairly lengthy lists (Crosby 13 and 5 respectively), but here again the 
list of persons appearing more than once is small, and this is true of ergasxma with a three-year 
interval as well as o{amsaxima. At first sight there is a temptation to explain this small number 
of recurring names by the relatively large numbers of palaia anasaxtma and anasaxima, if these 
represent mines developed by one individual and resumed by another. It is true that the 
renewal of a palaion anasaximon by its original lessee implies two api>caranccs by the same person, 
but in general the material is not available to test such suggestions, for *** of an estimated 
total of 238 leases only ni (and seventeen from Crosby 1, namely five ergastma and twelve 
kainotomiai, if these are correctly described thus) can be classified, and in only a very limited 
number of these is it known whether registrant and lessee arc the same or different persons: 
if they arc in fact different, then the impression given by the paucity of recurring names would 
be strengthened. In the relatively few cases where registrant and lessee are given, they arc more 
or less equally divided between the alternadves. The defective nature of the details preserved 
(or indeed originally given) is also apparent from the relative numbers of registrants and lessees: 
registrants arc named less frequently or lost more frequently (68 (48)) than lessees (112 (86)), 
though this is due in part to breaks in the operation of mines or incomplete details given in the 
leases. 

It is with such a warning that an analysis of the material available is given. Out ofr. 146 
names of registrants and lessees (including fragmentary names) loi appear once only, in the 
sense that they are not even represented again by members of the same family.*^® Among 
these single appearances are important figures of fourth-century Athens,and a considerable 
number of trierarchic status.*^® A limited number of individuals appear twice as registrants 
and lessees,*'® a very few more than twice. 

«* See Hespfria XIX (1950), 38&-M. 

*** Figures in parenthem here ana elsewhere indicate certain cases or those restored with reasonable probability. 

*’* Twenty seven of these are restorations. Divided by groups of leases which seem to go together they are: nos. i-3: 
8 (+9restored); nos.4-t2: t6 (+9restened); 003.13-15: 6 (-f>6 restored); nos. i6-a8: 32 (+9restored); nos. 29-36: 
to (+1 restored); there are nine cases where it b doubtful whether the individual appears again or not; six persons (4 
doubtful) appear again in boundary detaUs. 

Aleximach« {Fd ^5); Diopeithcs(Pd4329),trierarch335/4B.c.‘, Diotimos of Achatnai, father, choregos in early 
fourth century, see Hispma 5 C 1 X 218 for other possible connections; Dtphilos of Gargettos (Fd 4477), choregos beginning 
fourth century; Euetion {PA 54 ^ 3 ), dimttus 329/8, irierarch? 323 b.c.; Hippiskoi {PA 7607), irierarch 356/5 b.c., son 
Aischylos {PA 450), trierauch 323/2 b.c.; Kadlias of Lamptrai {PA 7873), tnerarch? 353/9 B.c.; Kallikrata (PA 7^); 
KaUimedon (Fd 8(^2; see also Fd 179 Agyrrhios; K. purchases a mine near (?) the Dipnifeion (/G 11 * 1587. 12), frequently 
taken to be the mme of Diphilos confiscated b\' Lycurgus): Hypercides can also be restored as a lessee: 'YinpdSnp 
rXauKiinrou KoMvT(fOs) {IG II* 1585. 12-13); Mnesistratos (FA 10368/9, see 10337); Onetor, related to the trierarcluc 
family of PA 11471-3; Polyeuktos (PA 1195^; Thcodoros {PA wi), see Hapena XJX 269 (and on Ekphantides or 
Eupbantides, Crosby 3 1. 11 and 17}, priest of Zetu Pbratrics 396/5 B.C. 

*** Thb, in view of the long series of naval accounts available (iG II* 1604-32, 377/6 to 323/2 B.c., but note the gap 
between 1610 and 1611, i.r. between e. 370 B.c. and 357/6 a.c.), b not merely clue to the coinadence of these Ibts with the 
longest of the lease Ibts. 

•** Epikrates of Euonyznon {PA 4801), IC II* 1582. 133, 129, Crosby 20. 19-30 (restored); Eudrston of Thorikos 
(Heaptria, Suppl. I 31, FA 5444 )> trierarcK 342/1, and t. 323 B.c., Crosby 5. 52-3^, 20. 17 (restored), 20. 19*; Euthydikos of 
Sphettos, IG ll* 1^5. 4-5, Crosby 18. 20-1; Eulhykrates II of Amphitrope (FA 5599), tnerarch 334/3 a.c., see PA 2419 
(Archestratos I), CrtMv 18. 3 and 19. 31 (both restored), the same mBD(?) owner of anIi* 1562. 73* ; Euthy- 
krates ofKropidai, IG II* 1583. 59-00, Crosby 18.65; Leukios ofSounion (FA 9057, see//upms X 28^, 16 s + ^ ~ I^ace 
A, Col. II 70 (restored anddubious},Orosby 20.5-6 (restored).proper^r, Crosby 1.46,80,5.5*: sonof Theoklcs, one of the 
heroes of Phyle? (HtiMns 11 155 and X 284 IT.), he anpearsinlitur^lbt not earlier than 330 a.c. {IG II* 417), and gave an 

^ aiora to hb deme about mid-tourth century (IG ll* ti6o): Lysanias of Kephale, /G II* 1562. 76-7, 83-^, Crosby 13. 
•-7 (restored and dubious); Telesarchos of Aixonc, Crosby i. 50, 3. 12 (restored); Theodoros of Melite, tnerarch iG 
* 1609. 111 (not after 370/69 a.c.), 1582. 99, 106, Crosby 5. 79-80 (restored and dubious); • -lApo tldpiCot), 5. 73, 18. 22 
(resiM-^ and dubious). In a rather different category bDropidcs of Aphidaa, Crosby to. 22 aiid IG II* 2636. ‘^ere are 
certain dubious cases of identification, where patronymic and demotic are lacking: Hagnomeos,/GII* 1587.4 and Crosby 13. 
63; Androkles, Crosby 18. 5 and 18. 22; Antimachos, Crosby 4. 8 (restored), IG II* 1584. 8; TimoU^ (josby 23. 2 and 
IG II* 158a. 135. * indicates owner of property. 
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The same caution is needed when attention is directed to the owners of land or other 
property in the mining region, as represented by the holders of ‘ edaphe * and boundary property 
in the leases, llie total of owners of property (houses and land, but excluding ergastend) 
whose names are mentioned in the leases is 127 (90),**® ergasterion owners 46 (43)1 owners of 
other establishments (xipivoi) 5 (3). The majority of property owners (including ergasterion 
ownen) appear once only—a pretty clear indication that much has been lost, since where the 
supply of ore was good and mines were close together it might be expected that the same 
properties would appear frequently in adjacent leases in such areas. That there were such 
areas is clear,and it is possible to distinguish some adjacent mines (over and above those 
which appear in boundaries), but they are not very numerous.*** 

Among the property owners, as in the case of single registrants and lessees, appear persons 
of importance and standing.*** Relatively few appear twice,*** and only isolated individuals 
more frequently.*** The apparent relationship of property owning and mining activity is 
interesting. Only c. 7 property owners appear as registrants, and tf. 13 as lessees. Property 
owners who are also ergasterion owners number c. 15. There arc only three cases where mine 
registrants or lessees arc clearly suted in the lease to be operating in their own land. Certain 
curious cases arc revealed: in Crosby i Kephisodotos of Aithalidai leases a mine at Besa 
extending from his own property into that of his neighbour KalHas of Lamptrai (sec above 
pp. 221-2), who, however, appears to mine elsewhere. Kallias of Sphettos owns land in Nape 
on the borders of a rich mine, but leases two mines on land unspecified, though in the same 
region, in one case bordered on the west by land of Nikias of Kydantidai, in the other surroun- 


»*• Fewer than might be expected in comparison with the registranu and Ies»ee*, but it should be noted that the number 
of boundaries named is most frequently less than four, and natural features and roads commonly appear for at least one 
boundaiy j also the owner of the ' eJe^ ’ in which the mine is situated is frequently unnamed. 

q/. groups of mines, IG II* 1582. 140-87, tnl epeoOywi; Crosby 18. 4-39 at Bess^ 45-^ at Amphitrope (in part 
corresponding, as in sections of 158s, to a decne grouping); 19.6-t8 at Thorikos, 19. 18 fT. atMaroneia; the appearance 
ofNa^ (1.41,47 ff.,57,63,67, 70: ooeofthescmiDCs{47) is* »Id ’ at a high price, the others may well be dose together, 
and, It may be sug^ed, open^ in view of the success of the Poseidonialum (47); the name Nspe occurs again oitly in 
ao. 8 and 10) andPangaion. For Maronda, tf. i. 59, 19. 33-4 (property owned by Nikeratos); note tW Nikias owns 
property at Nujte, 1. 41-a: in the same area? The ve^ firagmenta^ r^erence to Marooeia Pangaion in 9. 17-18 
also connects Maroneia and Besa through 18.6-7, where in agrotip of rich mines Pangaion and Besa are clearly aswciated. 
: appearance of Maroneia and Pai^alon in t^ mine leases in an important area recalls the opening of the ‘ Marooeia 


The 


vein * (‘Adrr. aa, 7) and the public proBt accruing in 4^/3 n.c. Pangaion m S.E. Attica might indedl represent a survival of 
the name from the time of Petsutratos(‘A»n. 15, a, Hdt. 1 64), but hardly Maroneia. It may be suggested that the ‘Maroneia 
vein' was discovered and developed as a ^uel to the advance of Persia into Thrace either in the period of Hippias {e/. 
Urc, Orifuis of Tyrau^ 59; the advance mi^t account for Hippias' financial difficulties, Ps.>Aristotle, Oteonemua II 1347a, 
Urc, ibia. 63-4) or prior to Marathon, in eitfier case Icsding to toe flight of Greeks e3q>erKnce(l in mining from the Thracian 
region ({f. the later Thradan Sodas, below n. 34a) and the incres^ development of Laurion. If the Siphnian mines 
became unworkable at much the same time, there would be an additional mcentive to development at Laurioo. 

*** Can we conclude, without a close topographical study, that mining went 00 over a considerable area, and was 
intensively conducted only in a few places, as t.g. Eksa and Maroneia? 

*** Epikrates of Pallene (PA 401^}, D^an amphiktyon 377/6-374/3 B.&, tricraxxh e. 343 b.c. ; or father and son, mc 
aboven. 113: Euthykrates of Amphitrope (Fi 4 53^); KalIaudiit»ofoiphnoB(?Pi 4 7754, seeDcm. XXI I37): Kalliasof 
Alopeke {Huperic XII19, n. 35); jLysikrates of iGkynna {PA 9461}, choregos 335/4, trierarch 325/4 b.c. ; see also his father 
M 95 - 

*** Abebines ofThorikos, IG II* 1583. 73-4, Crosbyr ig. 17-16 (restored); Cbarmylos, Crosby i. 45, 66, 79, 5 - 4-51 
Dioi^iancs of Sounion, Crosby 1. 59, 13. 68: tee Htifxna XlX 335 for possible relations; ^^dnon ofTbonkoi, IG 11 * 
1587. 18, Cros^ 38. t, 6-7: Nikeratos of Kydantidai {PA 1074a), Crosby to. 24,36, 15.46; Philinos, Crosby 14. a, IG II* 
1569. 47, 50; Smikythos of Thorikos, Crosby 9. 13, ao. 50. Lc» certain, Auto^antos of Kytherron, Crosby 14. 5 and 7, 
5 > 55 i 5^7 O^ss certain, restoration from no. 14); Epuelos of Phrearrhioi, Croi^ 5. 75 and 79, at. 14 (restored and 
dubious); Eiumios, Crosby 1. 43-4,62,28. lO-i t (restored and dubious); Nidas oflnorikot, Gro^ 9.12, 30.49 (restored 
and conjectural); I^ilokntcs of Euonymon, Crosby 5. 78, 18. at (restored and dubious); Pyrrhakos of Aiguia, Crosby 
I. 80, 5, 5 (restored and conjectural; Telcson of Sounion, Cros^ i. 69, 70, ao. 11 (restored and dubious). There are 
certain cases where, from lack of patronymic and demotic, identification it not possible; Andrios, Crosby 5. 71 and 85; 
Demophilos, Crosby 1. 66-7, 5. 45, IG II* 1568. 6; EpUcratet, IG II* 158a. 143-4. Crosby 3o.ii; Euthykrates (see //is* 
btria XlX 360), IG II* 158a. 73, Chwby 19. la, 12-13; IConon, Crosby 11.8, /GII* 1^. 133. 1587. <4, Cros^ 13. 89. 

Xonon, son Timotheot, appears as trierarch IG II* 1634. 43 (336/5-331/0B.C.); Lysil^tcs, /C ll* 1^84. 11, Crosby 5. 
49; Nikeratos, Crosby 15.15, i6b * Htsperia V 397, no. 10, f-a, genitive incorrectly restored as Nitaitparms; Nikias of 
Kydantidai {PA 10809, fftsperia IV 167, X 36), Crosby i. 4«-3, 50, ^-5. IG II* >384. 5; Ttmesios, Crmby i. 57, 14. 11. 

*** Antistbenes of Kytherron {PA 11 96, Huptria XI 304), and Dtokles of Soumon. 

R 
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dcd by it.*** There may be certain other cases where land is owned in one region and mines 
worked by its owner arc located elsewhere.**^ No doubt there were special reasons for such 
cases. 

A superficial examination of the evidence, given the hgures set out above, would seem to 
in^cate that there was a clear division between landowners and ergastmon owners as opposed to 
mine operators. In fact, there is no such division of a clear-cut sort, though there may have 
been a tendency that way, for closer inspection indicates that in a number of cases the mine 
operator, where no separate individual is named as owner of the ‘ edaphe is mining in his 
own land, as is indicate by his owning land or an ergastmon on the boundaries of the mine (see 
above p. 221). Above all, the family activities, of especially active and prominent individuals 
and their sons, combining land owning, ergasterion owning and mining, show that the division is 
not a very real one. The functions of land owning and mining, and mining and ore refining are 
sometimes complementary in a family.®** The details here following show these activities 
clearly, as well as most aspects of the problems connected with the leases.*** 


Related Individuals in the Mine Leases **® 

A. Mining only. 

Philinos of SouNioN {Hesperia VII 4, no. i, I. 73), lessee in Nape, i. 60; possible owner 
of workshop and property 14. 2 and IG II* 1582. 47, 50. Possible father of the 
^EiNiAS (appearing {Hesperia VII 4, no. i, 1 . 73) in the decree of the Salaminioi, 
363/2 B.C.), who is lessee 5. 43-4 (location not known). 

Epikles of Sphettos, lessee i. 71. Son (name lost) lessee 5. 36. 

Kephisodoros of Athmonon, lessee 9. 9. Son Euphehides, registrant and lessee IG II* 
1587* 17. 19- 

ISANDROS OF Sypalettos, registrant and lessee IG II* 1582. 92-3, 98-9. Son Stratokles 
lessee 18. 17-18. 


B. Property only. 

Demostratos (I) OF Kytherron, owner of furnace i. 54, Aspetos {PA 2638), property 
owner 15. 21; owner of workshop IG II* 1582. 55 (not quite certain?). Demos- 
(H) {PA 3623), tricrarch 325/4, 323/2, c. 323/2 b.c. See Hesperia VII 292, and 
Crosby s comment on 15. 21. The relation of Demostratos (I) and Aspetos is not 
absolutely certain. 

KALLABcraos (of Siphnos). One of this name {PA 7754) appears in Dem. XXI 157 as 
one of the richest men in Athens, and served as trierarch c. 370 b.c. {IG II* 1609. 27). 
His son StEj^ides served as trierarch 334/3 (1623. 204, 268). These may be the 

same as Kallaischros ^[i^v: of 20. 3, owner of ‘ edaphe \ and Stcsilcides, the owner of a 


of th? iLS' Kydaniidai. in the other lurrounded by it. The owner 

01 tne toafi/u u not mentioned. Do we infer that it wti Nikki or Kallias? In anv caic we have a curiaih 

comparable to th^ cxamplei where tither a mine ii in the ’ of the lessee, whose is also 

^ ^ **** “ named as a bouMary, presumab^on land of his. See above do 22 i-a 

Phei^g Phanonratos S^Lgetto. (t^ hb ^kSp'bSSiS*.;^: 

o.hc. of°»0 or U.C 

References to Crosby’s Ibt in Hesptria XIX, thus: 13. 5, and to IG II*. 
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wor^hop, and boundary land 20. 4 > 5 ^ mine leased by Leukios of Sounion. 

Stesileidcs is dubiously restored in 25. 29 as owner of a plot of land, as in 20. Crosby 
suggests [Hespena XIX 265) that one or the other is to be restored as registrant in 
5. 2 (property of Leukios of Sounion on boundary), and property owner in 15. to. 
Others of the nameofKallaischros {PA 7755 ^nd 7756), who seem to have been business¬ 
men, may be the same person. 

Lysitheides (I) or I^ynna [PA 9395). According to Demosthenes XXI 157 (if the 
reference is to this person) he was one of the richest Athenians. His son Lysicrates 
{PA 9461) was choregos 335/4, tricrarch 325/4 The grandson was Lysitheides 
(ll) {PA 939 ^)- Lysitheides I is owner of' edaphe * 19. 6, and of border property 19. 7 ; 
so too in 20. 27 (restored from 19; apparently close together as restored). Owner of 
‘ edaphe * (restored) and border to it at Thorikos (?) 6. to; in 14.5-6, at Maroncia (?), 
restored as owner of border property; in 5. 55, at Maroncia (?) sin^arly restored, on 
the basis of 14. 5-6. ‘ Children * of Lysitheides I appear as ovraers of ‘ edaphe * and 
border property at Thorikos (?), 29. 4, 7. There is a chronological difHculty here 
(see above n. 113). 

Nikias (II) of Kydantidai {PA 10809, Hesperia IV 167, X 26). Grandson of Nikias I, the 
general, and son of Nikeratos II (put to death 404 b.c.), by whom he was left 14 
talents. Property owner i. 41-2, 58, 64-5. A Nikias also appears/G H* 1584. 5 as 
an ergasterion owner. Nikeratos III, son of the foregoing, is owner of ‘ edaphe * and 
boundary land (?) in Maroneia {cf. Nikias ITs property in Nape), 19. 24, 26, and at 
Anaphlystos (?), 15. 46, bordering on a mine. A Nikeratos is restored as a property 
owner 15. 15, and as an ergasterion owner i6b, Hesperia V 397, no. 10, 1-2. 

C. Mining and property-owning. 

Diokees of Pithos {PA 4048) Hespena IV 167). A prominent Athenian, owner of property 
I. 48-9, 58 (both in Nape, the first near a rich mine). His son Diochares was 
property owner tni Zowlep? 14. 19, and also owned boundary property at Besa (?) 
15. 25. Registrant and lessee of a mine 14. 15-16, and owned property on its northern 
boundary. Possessor of a mine 15. 28-9 (where his name is completely restored), and 
owner of property on its northern boundary. Both very close to each other (sec 
Crosby, loc. cit. 238) ? Diokles served as tricrarch 377/6 {IG II* 1604. 9 U aud between 
377/6 and 369 B.c. (1609. 118). He was a victorious choregos (Dem. XXI 62); 
his wife presided at a celebration of the Thesmophoria (Isaeus VIII 19). 

Diopeithes of Euonymon- {PA 4317). Tricrarch before 369 b.c. {IG II* i6og. 78). 
Owner of property hri Aoupdeo, land to the north (i. 53-4), and an ergastmon to the 
south (i. 55) of a mine; therefore owner of land on both sides? In i. 78 he is owner 
of land tni Spaoviicp. His son Diotimos {PA 4384) is registrant and lessee of a mine 
26. 1-2, 6-7 almost wholly restored: boundaries and ‘ edaphe * all but lost, but an 
ergasterion of Diotimos appears as a boundary, 26. 5. IG II* 1582. 65-6, mine hrl 
Aoupslcp, with an ergasterion of Diotimos on the south, and a peribolos belonging to him 
on the north. Probably the same mine with the same boundaries as i. 53-4 above. 
(Originally a kainotomia (?) at 20 drs., afterwards ergasimon at 150 drs.) The name 
Diotimos also occurs without patronymic or demotic in 4. 12, as ergasterion owner, as 
also in IG II* 1582. 103-4, ^ud as registrant (restored) 3. 10. 

Diophanes of Garoettos {PA 4407). Owner o( ergasterion ^rrl Bpaovpco on mine boundary ' 
in 16 fl 4 - 3 s»Face A Col. II 73-4 (restored); in 14. 8 (with restored demotic) 
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owner of boundary ergasUrion at Maroneia (restored), a mine with two ergasterion 
boundaries. His son Aisimides (demotic restored) is registrant and lessee of a mine at 
Anaphlystos, IG II* 1582. 112, 117. The name Diophanes (without patronymic or 
demotic) appears in 11. 4 as registrant of a mine. 

Pheidippos of Pithos {PA 14164), son of Phayllos {PA 14129). Owner of a mine hrl 
Eouvicp in the property of the children of Charmylos i. 46-7, and of another i. 81 
at Nape, also in the land of the children of Charmylos, therefore in the same area? 
They were certainly near each other, since the property of Leukios of Sounion lay on 
the boundary of each. 13. 102-3 registrant of mine (restored), no indication of 
position. 15. 42 registrant of a mine (restored) at Anaphlystos (?) in Pheidippos’ 
own property (?), with his own property as a boundary, 15. 45, therefore somewhere 
in the region of Diphilos* * edaphe' at Anaphlystos (see below)? 18. 70 registrant 
(patronymic and demotic restored) of a mine at Thorikos, with his own ergasUrion 
(restored) as boundary, 18. 72. 20. 25 purchaser of a mine at Thorikos (?) in the 
edaphe of a member of the deme of Gargettos (neither Aisimides nor Diophanes 

will fit .... I®.|. . . US fapyriTTl:). 20. 28 owner of land on the boundary of a 

mine in the edaphe of Phanostratos of Gai^ettos (doubtfully restored). 19.8 owner 
of an ergasterion at Thorikos, which may be the same as 18. 72. IG II* 1582. 43 (as 
restored by Crosby, Hesperia XIX 249), holder of boundary property on the bounds 
of two mines. His son Diphilos {PA 4485). His name, where it appears, is for 
the greater part restored. Registrant and lessee hri Xouvicp in the * edaphe * of 
Euangelos, 13, 64. IG II* 1582. 125-6, owner oV edaphe ’ at Anaphlystos, and of an 
ergasterion (on his own land?). Phayllos (II), son of Pheidippos, might be restored 
as registrant and operator of a mine (Crosby 13. 64, sec Hesperia XIX 235). The 
Diphilos charged by Lycurgus may belong to this family (see Crosby, Hesperia XIX 
258); he is often connected with the Diphileion possibly purchased by Kallimedon 
{PA 8032). For a discussion of Pheidippos, sec Crosby, loc. cit. 234-5. 

Pherekles of Themakos. 19. 16 owner of* edaphe ’ at Thorikos. Son Diodoros {ibid.) 
registrant and lessee (restored) of a mine in his father’s * edaphe \ Crosby {loc. cit. 262) 
suggests they were probably grandson and great grandson of the Pherekles of 
Themakos, in whose house the mysteries were celebrated in 415 b.c. {PA 14191). 

Thrasylochos of Anaoyrous {PA 7347, Hesperia V 398-9). L^ce i. 49, 51-2, of a 
rich ergasimon mine, and ofanother of less value: the former in the ‘ edaphe" of Alypetos 
and bordering on the land of Kallias of Sphettos and Diokles of Pithos. Brother 
Meidias {PA 9719), property owner JG II* 1582. 44, 82, both tni 2 ow(cp, the first 
adjacent to two mines. 15. 76 quite uncertain. For the wealth of the brothers, cf. 
their dedications (one by Leochares) at the Amphiareion of Oropos, JHS LXXIII 

(1953). ”2- 

Diodoros of Paiania {PA 3953). Owner ol ergasterion 14. 11-12 (restored), region un¬ 
known. Son Smos, lessee 13. 46 (restored and doubtful); 16 a -\-b ss Face A Col. 
II 62-3, region uncertain; owner of ergasterion 12. 7, region uncertain; 13. 45 owner 
(restored) of ergasterion on the boundary of a mine leased by him. Grandson (or 
brother?) -A^5 Zipo |TIcn]a[vi, lessee 5. 29, r^ion uncertain. A son or brother of 
Simos, Diodoros {PA 3953) was trierarch S 3 ^l 3 > 325/4 and c. 323 B.c. 

Kallias of Sphettos {PA 7891). Mine lessee i. 42 in Nape, with the land of Nikias on 
all boundaries; 1.65 in Nape, with land of Nikias on one boundary, therefore near the 
first ? Also owner of property (unlocatcd) in Nape i. 48, on the boimdaries of a rich 
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mine. Son Phaidros [PA 13964), cf. Hesperia XIX 235, registrant (restored) in IG 
II* 1582. 180-1. Phaidros was general 347/6, and 340, trierarch 323 b.c. 

Kephisodotos op Aithalidai [PA 8321, Hesperia VII 3, no. i. 8). See Hesperia XIX 244. 
Arbitrator 363/2 b.c. Lessee of mine kn\ Acrupeicp (with Kcrrorronal), with ^e 
property of Diopeithes on two sides; the owner of the * edaphe * is not mentioned (sec 
above, p. 221), i. 56-7. Lessee of mine in his own property at Besa (with koctotoijuxI) 
I. 71-6, but also in the property of Kallias, bounded on the east by the house and 
tower of Kallias of Lamptrai, on the north by his own ergasierion. Important for the 
character of the boundaries (see above pp. 221-2), including the shrine Archcgetcion, 
which gave the mine its name. Son [-••-]$ Kti9«to66tou A[lda: lessee of a mine at 
Besa (?) 15. 18-23 > “ impossible to determine if it is the same as i. 56-7; note that 

Demostratos I who owned a Kdpivo; on the boundary of i. 56-7 is here represented by 
his son Aspetos, but the positions arc different, north in 1. 53-7, and east in 15. 21. 

Phanostratos of Garoettos [PA 14100), son of Archestratos. He was trierarch 353/2, 
325/4, 323/2 B.c. Sec also PA 2422 for Archestratos, trierarch c. 377/6 B.c., and PA 
2496 for Archikles, trierarch 334/3 b.c. Phanostratos appears as mine registrant JG 
II* 1582. 45, 49 at Thorikos, his own ergasterion being on die west boundary and land 
of Philinos on north and east; no mention of Owner of *edaplu* (dubiously 
restored) in 20. 27, just possibly at Thorikos. Son possibly (dubious restoration) 
registrant 5. 21. 


There are a few cases where persons appearing in the lease lists may possibly be connected 
or identified with names associated with the mines in literary sources: 

Kallias (IV) of Alopeke [PA 7842), formerly believed to be of Ankyle,**®* member of the 
great and wealthy Athenian family: see stemma PA vol. I opp. p. 523. Property 
owner i. 64 in Nape, close to Nikias. HiPPO>fiKOS II was probably the owner ^ the 
slaves mentioned by Xenophon [VecL IV 15), since which time the family suffered a 
reduedon in fortune. Hipponikos IV appears in 342/1 b.c. as the purchaser of two 
ergasteria in Melite [Hesperia V 400, no. 10, 1 . 110), but not as connected with the 
mines. 

Haonon [PA 164), son of Thrasippos, and his brother Haonotheos [PA 147). Isacus IV 
1, 2, 24, 27 (f. 374 B.C.). Hagnon appears as lessee 20. 42 (date 338/7 b.c.?) of a 
mine <t>iXopr|X]i 6 < 5 v called Hermaikon. This is not too late to be the same person. 
Hagnotheos (no patronymic) appears as the name of a lessee in 13. 63 (between 
35<^/49 345/4 B.C.), details and region are lost; and in IG 11 * 1587. 4, all details 

lost. 

Mantias of Thorikos [PA 9667; add IG II* 1609. 61, with Mantias restored as trierarch, 
not after 370/69 B.c.), and son Mantuheos (see PA 9675 and 9676). Father and son 
appear in Dcm. XL 52 as purchasers of mines for which money was borrowed from 
the banker Blepaios, a significant point, since they must have had other resources 
(both appear as trierarchs). The purchase of mines was perhaps a short-term specu- 
ladon. Mandas might possibly be restored as lessee in 2. 12, but it is very doubtful. 

Unfortunately the relations of the individuals dealt with above to the deme system of 
Atdca is not clear. Gomme,*** possessing a good deal less material than we now have, pointed 

***• Indeed the <}uesiioD u not quite Mttled, since a Kallias-Hipponikos family is clearly i^icated by IG II*, 2407 
as belonging to Ankyle and the Aegeb tribe; iialess, following the commmt of Meriti, Htsptna V (1936), 410, drastic 
changes he made to the restoration in IC II*. *** Tht Population of Athau in Uu Fifth aid Fourth Cmturia B.C. (1933), 46. 
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out that * the owners of mines and smelting works in the Laurion district come from all over 
Attica—of those known, twenty four from inland demes, thirteen from the town, eighteen from 
coast demes: and of these last only twelve are from demes in or near the mining district *. 
The difficulty is, of course, the location of demes, frequently imperfeedy known or not known 
at all. Nine demes which arc known to be in the mining area arc represented in the leases,”* 
six known mining demes arc not so represented.®” Sounion, as might be expected, makes by 
far the most frequent appearance among the demes of mine operators and landowners, followed 
fairly closely by Thorikos and then by Amphitrope. Fifty demes occur which arc not speci¬ 
fically known to be in the mining area; most prominent arc Sphettos, Pithos {because of 
Pheidippos), Euonymon, and Gargettos. The figures, as far as they can be depended upon,”* 
seem to show a proportionate preponderance {i.e. in proportion to the totsd) of property owners 
and lessees from mining demes, but it is doubtful whether the evidence is significant, in view 
of the disproportion, from whatever cause it may proceed, prevailing between registrants and 
lessees.”* If any conclusion can be drawn from the material it is that there was no excessive 
purchase of land in the post-CIeisthenic period by persons not native to the region. The 
relative ]^sition of mine operators is difficult to assess; most noteworthy is the point that 
Sounion is the only mining deme (as far as is known) appearing among the demes of the 
families most prominent in the region in mining activity.*” 

There arc certain general conclusions to be reached on prosopographical grounds. Many 
individuals engaged at one time or another in mining, many (unless the material is quite 
misleading) on one occasion only. These mine operators were of varying status, not confined 
as far as we can judge to one class. But certain individuals of wealth and property were 
strikingly active in mining, and the operation of ergasUria, but it is to be suspected from the 
dates that there was not necessarily a great spread of their activities in time [i.e. sons’ activities 
were more or less contemporary with their fathers’). It is interesting to note that some families 
confined themselves to property owning (though this impression may be produced by the 
defective evidence), and that the leasing of two concessions at the same time was rare, confined 
indeed to Crosby i.”’ It also appears unlikely that the mines were the sole or the original 
source of th^e wealth of those of considerable financial standing, though many trierarchs appear 
in the mt of those engaged in the n^cs.”« Curious is the absence of aliens, though Xenophon 
[Veci. IV 12)^ mentions their participation hr' IcrorgXriijt, which is generally taken to mean * on 
equal terms . The only persons of foreign origin seem to be Kallaischros and Stesilcides of 
biphnos, who are property owners (doubtfully mine operators): if they were citizens they would 
be dttcnbcd by their demotic, therefore it is to be assumed that they were IcoreXsT? possessing 
yilS fyKTTiais, which might indicate the other possible interpretation of Xenophon’s statement. 

“ l^rrhioi. Soumon, Thoriko., 

*** finm mining __•_. ' 

ergetltrim 

tnasltTWH I _ 

_ \ —U Y* “*““**« ‘vui" t«»cs Q| tmnaoWDen occur WtlO bo in for mininv (nnt‘ an 

there are ten cases of landownen going in for Lung; in fiJ?or seven 
Athmonon. Euonymon, Kydm,tidm. Kikynn., Kythmron. PtumU, 

dotoHr 46 »d 8. (Phoidippo. of PiUm.), 56 76 (Kophim- 
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IV. Historical Conclusions 

It remains to assess the position of the mines in the economy of the fourth century. We do 
not need the word of Xenophon *** to assure us that Attic silver found a ready market. 1 1 is 
clear that in an economy where, as far as we can judge from our relatively scanty information, 
the great problem was the production of exports to pay for imports, silver exported as bullion 
in the form of tetradrachms would form an important item. On the other hand Xenophon 
makes a more than usually superficial observation when he claims that the price of silver never 
declines, which must be an implication of Vect. IV 10 ; besTyo ubrroi oT5or, 6 ti koI 
oTcxv TToXu 7rapcf9cxv^, 0(Crr6 plv driiidrspov ytyveroi, t6 ApyOpiov TiuicbTSpov ttoieT. Yet 
though in relation to commodities silver must have fluctuated in price, its wide use would 
prevent any very extensive downward movement of price.®*® Nevertheless, as a means of 
putting capital to profitable use the development of silver mines must compete with investment 
in agriculture, other industry, and mercantile loans: and the varying conditions of politics and 
international trade which influenced these spheres of investment, through variation of interest 
rates and greater or lesser risks, would inhuence silver-mining also, particularly the direct 
operation of mines. We arc inclined to assume that possessors of considerable capital sank 
mines which they then exploited to the end, if there could be such a thing as an ‘ end It 
seems more likely from what we have seen above that in times especially favourable to silver 
mining many took a certain profit out of a mine and then for a variety of reasons left it. The 
opening up of new mines with the special risks and costs attached to it, would take 

place only under some relatively rare stimulus. It is one of Xenophon’s main worries that it 
did not happen often enough.**' After the opening of the Jkainotomiai the workings would still 
be there, to be abandoned if silver-mining was less profitable than some other activity, and to be 
resumed again (as long as the underground workings did not go too far from the shaft) when it 
offered a greater prospect of profit. The chief equipment of the mine operator was his slave 
personnel; in comparison with these the rest of the equipment, of a very simple sort, represented 
much less capital: the slaves were, to a great extent, the hewing, transporting, lifting, and, no 
doubt, pumping machines. There seems good reason to believe that slaves were not always the 
property of the mine operator; in some cases, doubtless, they were, but the picture given by 
Xenophon suggests an alternative, that these slaves could be hired, by those who needed them, 
on the dnro^opd system.*** Dem. XXXVII 4 and IG II* 2747 are examples where ergasteria 
and slaves go together. There must have been a * pool ’ of slaves from which labour could be 

*»• Vtet. in a. 

Vttl. IV 7-9, though here there seems to be a play on the two meanings ‘ silver ’ and ' money 

*** Veet. rV a8 : ^ fcdri tis, 06 wei vOv, dornp luirpoadw, ireXXol KaaveroiwOoi^ ; 6ti i i i to np<n ulv dorv ol Tnpi 
T& MiroXXo* *mmt) yAp irdXiv Kcmionv&jotrrat. Note that Kgrow w odiorran here may well mean not kaiKotomisi but the restora¬ 
tion of fialeia anasaxima. 

*** Fifth-century examples, especially Nikias I Thucydides VII86, 4 for his rating as a wealthy mam), are given in 
Xeamphon, Vtet. IV 14-15. Note that Plutarch {Jvicias^, a) regards Nikiu as directly participati^ in mining: raxl 
Ai*6pCT'6Swv irpsffv otOTMi; Xenophon, Memorabilia II 5, 2 on the ipistaUs purchatsed by Nikias, identified, gainst 
Schwahn (JViMus LXXX (1931), 257), by Thiel, rfApoi (Aimlcrdam, 1922), and Wilhelm (M's Lll (tM4) >9-20) with the 
Sosias of Vect. IV 14 (compai^e to Pasion’i freedman Pbormio). Xenophon discusses fully the use of alaves in the mines 
{Veel.lV 17,22), and deads with the dnofopd system (IV 19,23). Boeckh regarded the obol per day as an excessive 

net income from slave owning, but e/. Hyperetdes I, col. a, t-2 (O.C.T.) (note the date of this speech in a period of active 
mining, e. 340 a.c.), where a similar sum is mentioned for mining slaves. The profit in thus hiring out slaves (auid so the 
relative advantage of this over other forms of capital investment) would depend on the cost and working life ei the slave. 
If the slave cost 150 dts. (see AE Supfd. Bd. IV 144; but some slaves cost o^y half a mina, Xenophon, M<m. It 5, a) and 
his working life was ten years (yearly depreciation of 15 drs.), there would lx a yearly return of 45 drs. (fio—15) on 150 
dis., that is 30 percent., a very good return, though suflering from the disadvantage of eOoia In a working life of 

five years the return would be ao per cent. But we lack the vitsd statistics. The drrTOfopA sy^em could be applied to 
single slaves (^ Andoddes, de Mjtst. 38, of the late fifth century), and it was probably the simplest way for poor persons to 
share in mining activity. 
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hired for use in the mines.*^* It was this body of slaves which Xenophon planned to increase 
by state intervention (Vat. IV ig): hraSov SI <bvT)0q, Ti &v fjTTov pia 6 oiT 6 tij irapA toO 
Sr^lAOCioU T) TTOpOC TOO ISlCOTOU (O.C.T. TTCtpi TWV ISlO^TOdv). 

Such a * pool ’ made possible participation in mining for men of very different financial 
resources for a long or short period, so mines could be easily and quickly taken up or aban¬ 
doned again as far as the labour problem was concerned.The question of the ergasteria is 
rather different. A few only of the slaves need be ^killed. A great deal of labour and capital 
represented by the water cisterns and washing tables, not so much by the furnaces, 
which must have been relatively small and simple, though, in fact, we know little about them. 
In the b^inning it was certainly a fairly costly and speculative business to erect the ergasteria 
and cisterns, especially as they could not be moved from place to place, but consistent repairs 
at a small cost would maintain them in an efficient state even in periods of inactivity. Those 
who erected them might expect large and quick profits in a boom (the position would be much 
the same as with the kainotomiai ): those who inherited them would be content with a small 
return, again to be enhanced in times of greater mining activity. 

The awessment of the evidence on the Laurion silver mines in the fourth century is not easy 
an IS made the more difficult by the fact that no secure comparison can be made with con¬ 
ditions in the fifth century. It is generally feltthat the mines were of considerable impor- 
Unce to the economy of Athens. As seen above, it is easy so to argue, and what is true of the 
btate IS also of pnvatc fortunes, or seems to be. Incidentally, in the fifth century the extent 
o the use of Athenian coinage and its imitation do not prove the importance by themselves of 
^unon Sliver. Whatever may be the truth about the fifth century as a whole, the occupation of 
Deccleia gravely affected the mines and cut off or greatly reduced the silver supply, though 
this w^ not the only reason for the issue first of emergency gold and then of plated coins.**’ 
When j^acc was restored the resumption of operations in the mines »*« was clearly of great 
* ij restoration of the economy in general—now, if ever, it would be felt 

^ W tribute; (g) particularly for the 

wtoration of the coinage, both for internal and external trading purposes; ( 3 ) for the payment 

W oZnH“- impom more ever: apart from 

m^tti^l products, manufactured goods needed raw 

materials which had to be imported for the most part. The sUver mines, therefore, would 

IV 1^). contributor, to wch a ‘ pool * would be Nikia, I, Hipponiko, II, and Philemonidc (Xenophon, V«/. 

private pciw^IV*^a^^U^'l7o opening ofkaimttmiai (which would not compete with 

pation. “ indicating either two wparatc area, of mining activity or direct Mate partid- 


of Thuc^^de. (Vila?) to the flight of slave, to 
other isolated .i^ermce,: Ari,top?,aS or two 


The period in which we hew m«t S* them h tkS Vk the Laurion mine, in the fifth century, 

the ahwnce of earlier inscriptiomTwid centu^. and this cannot altogether be due to 

■ dc^opment of the Laun^ mine,. ontie,. It might be su^ested that the lou of Amph^ioli, occarioned 

difficult for*S^ivi 3 $lS. an ^arion^f dSe w^*l™ tJ'an making thing, 

the Archidamian War damaged the mine,*(Thuc “ uncertam ho\vfw the Spartan invaaons during 

been directed mainly again^ cultivat«H lan^ probably not to any great degree, since the invasion, seem to have 


of .uvcr-coveied b= 

from state dfrcct'oflSion*<?th?*Sn« d^ocracy, wiy change u most likely to have taken plac 

rights by the State.*^ ' ***' to private indlviduaU, with retention of mikera 
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seem to be a great asset to Athens, but the same causes which produced the need for more 
silver checked the quest for it. It is easy to form a distorted picture of the depredations of the 
oligarchs or of the lack of confidence occasioned by their acts and confiscations, but there can 
be no doubt of the serious economic diflficulties of the end of the fifth century and the early 
fourth. The great expenditure on military operations 413-405 B.c. by an impoverished Athens 
fell on the well-to-do citizens. Overseas trade was still possible in a variety of directions for a 
time,*^® but Attica was of much diminished value as a source of wealth and supplies. There 
seems good reason to believe that many of the liturgies and eisphorai were met out of fluid 
capital,*®® which explains the attrition of considerable fortunes—a matter for comment in the 
early fourth century.*®^ A feature of the later Peloponnesian War was the damage done to the 
land of Attica.*®* The first and obvious need was the recovery of the land, which required 
capital (especially for the planting of vines and olives), and was likely at first to provide an 
oppormnity for speculation offering the greatest prospect of profit, thus competing for the 
diminished capital available. It is true that the surface establishments at Laurion (see above 
p. 204) were not such as to have suffered serious deterioration in the later stages of the war, and 
would require little to restore them; what the condition was of the actual mines it is difficult to 
say, but if there had been a period of intensive exploitation between 423/2 b.c. (when the 
Athenians lost the North Aegean sources of supply) and 413 b.c., there was probably need for 
more extensive prospecting and shaft-construction, as well as deterioration in the existing 
workings. The subaerate money was withdrawn in the late nineties,*®* but this must not be 
taken as an indication of the restoration of the mines, for it followed ^tcr the battle of Knidos 
(394 and the arrival of Persian funds in Athens. 

When once the relative well-being of Athens was restored, the economic activity of the 
State, of which silver mining was a part, was represented by three broad categories: (i) the 
growing of natural products, cereals, vines, olives; (ii) the employment of capital in banking 
and money-lending, the latter in part concerned with mercantile loans and the trade in corn 
among other commodities; (iii) industry, in the form of factories, an extension, as far as we can 
judge from the examples we know, of domestic industry, together with quarries and mines. 
In the case of ail three forms of activity the financial policy and needs of the State for ordinary 
and extraordinary revenue must have exerted considerable influence. It is not unreasonable 
to ask to what degree the internal and external affairs of Athens influenced her economic 
activity, including silver mining. It is claimed, for instance, in (Dem.) XLII 21 that cul¬ 
tivators flourish, while mine operators have experienced a period of misfortune.**® At first 
sight it might seem that speculators and therefore capital would be attracted to corn production, 
because of the recurrent uncertainty, and permanent importance of imported com, and the 
occasional high prices. There is nothing intrinsically unlikely in the idea of agricultur^ activity 
being pursued even for a short time if for various reasons it was profitable.**® But was it 
profitable to a degree to justify speculation? Com prices were occasionally very high,**® but it 
seems clear that, despite the many alarms and dangers to the supply, the Athenian policy of 
encouraging and protecting the corn trade secured a reasonable standard price in all but the 
worst times, though in the later fourth century com was nearly double the price it had been in 

*** Lyau XXXII 4 uid 25; Xen. Hdl. I t, 32 and 35. 

••• Lytias XIX 42 fr., XXl i, Iiocratcs XV 160 ff. 

*« Lysias XIX 45 ff. 

*** Lysias VII 6, Aeschines II 147. 

•“ If thu is the meaning of AriKophanes Eeel. 815 ff., date 393 s.c. (Rogers), 391 a.c. (Platnauer). Sec above n. 3+7. 

Spee^ dated by Blass, Attiuh* Btredsarjiktii III i 305-6, to e. 330 a.a 

*** ^ Lysias VII 4-10: speculation seems in part to fie the reason for the changes of cultivator. 

V. the 16 drs. per medimnus of (Dem.) XS^IV 39. 
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the earlier years.®*’ In producing this effect non-spcculativc agriculture, which remained of 
very considerable importance, no doubt had its share, but the decisive element must have been 
the importance of Athens as a port and centre for mercantile loans. Frequently the fluctuations 
in price, whether produced by the machinations of the sitopolai or by external events, were too 
rapid to be the encouragement to speculation in com production.®*® 

In two periods, however, a severe general shortage of some length and magnitude might 
seem to justify greater than usual investment in agriculture: (i) r. 362 b.c., perhaps continuing 
to 356/5 B.C., the occasion of a drought and a period when Athens was weak on the sea and 
sailing was unsafe, and therefore mercantile trading was also uncertain; and (ii) the great 
com shortage ®«® commencing with the years after Chaeronca, accentuated by Alexander’s 
preparations 335/4 B.c. and by Cleomcncs’ machinations, and continuing for a number of years. 
In this period merchants were very active, and the advancement of trade a matter of policy.®** 
There is at least one indication of a slack market for exports in South Russia (r. 333/2 b.c.), 
competition from other importers of corn,®*® and prosperity of agriculture.®** An inspection 
of the mining lease lists (Crosby 19-28, 339/8 B.c. to ‘ mid-’go’s ’; 29 and 31, as far as can be 
judged, * post mid-’go’s ’) shows no great mining activity, and the need for corn may well be the 
reason, seemingly confirmed by (Dcm.) XLII 21, which, however, stresses the recently past 
difficulties of mine operators (not lack of capital) and suggests other reasons (see below p. 252) for 
a decline of mining activity. The earlier period of general corn shortage lies between Crosby i 
(367/6 B.c.) and the list it presupposes (three or seven years before, so c. 374 or 370 b.c.) and 
the period of considerable mining activity indicated by Crosby 13-18, e. 350/49-341/40 B.c. 

mine lists for this period ®** arc mostly very fragmentary and insecurely dated (though the 
indications given by Crosby seem justified); the evidence they provide would not justify the 
conclusion that we have here again a decline in mining activity in a period when capital could 
find employment in agriculture,®**- and the question must be left open. Whether there were 
other factors operating to check mining activity will be considered below. It must also be 
stressed that, even if corn or barley production did not attract speculation and employ capital, 
at all periods the planting of vines and olives, and especially olives, must have done so.®** 
Clearly distinguished from the periods considered a^ve is that of Crosby *3-18, c. 
^0/49-341/40 B-C., with a peak perhaps at 342/1 b.c., a time of considerable mining activity. 
This was a period of stress: after the Social War came the Olynthian War 349/8 b c the 
Eul^an campjdgn 348 b.c., a break at the Peace of Philokrates 346 b.c., and the beginnings 
of the struggle in Thrace and the Chersonese 342-39 b.c. A number of factors seemed to 
conspire together to make life difficult for the Athenian, his trade, and cspeciaUy the corn 
supply; Macedonian attacks on Athenian shipping and the corn route, similar activity on the 
part of Byzantium, corn shortage, attacks of pirates, depredations of Athenian commanders 


• • % of ihe Zi»Xik 6{ KortmAou? in Dem. LVI 9. 

from whi^ A^cm^rM first, which received a distribution of corn 

u^ijyrene^S^t) 8.C.), IX 3 (where the literature is listed). The Athenian difficulties can be fraueed from iki. 
J ?6,^3 merchants who assisted in bnnpng com to Athens, (Dem.) XXXIV 38-9, IG II* 34!^ {08, 409, 

Im speeches,•« (Dem.) XXXTV 36-7. 

IIS XXXIV 8. isi ( XLII 31. 

cemun;. ^ ^ ^ ««« mid-century; nos. 6-13. just before mld- 

min^ drought of c. 363 b.c. ((Dem.) L 61), when ' the water failed tn the wells would affect both agriculture and 
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directly or indirectly affecting Athenian trade.**’ But it was claimed that the price of corn was 
low before the Peace of Philokrates,*** despite Philip’s attacks which seem to have worried the 
Athenians considerably.*** This seems to be the time of Xenophon’s Vectigaliay^^^ a period of 
recovery, as the writer represents it, after years when Athens’ resources had been taxed and 
were now being restored; *’' mining was being resumed, though kainotomiai were not attempted: 
t{ 6f)Ta, 90(11 6v Ti?, oO Kort vOv, cSoTrep iroXAol KcnvoTouoOaiv; 6 ti irev^orepoi 

\ii\j flmv ol TTSpl Tct tdrctXAa* vccoori ydp Tr<f(Aiv KaTaaKEvi3ovTcn.*’* This was the period of 
the replacement of Aristophon by Euboulos and of peace after the Social War. The period of 
the Social War was represented as one of impoverishment for Athens,*” the ensuing peace as 
producing recovery.*’* The careful and moderate policy of Euboulos would favour Ae well- 
to-do, and, while not removing all the tendency to convert ouaia 9ca'€pd to oOoia <3c9ctvi‘|S 
which promoted banking and lending,*’* would reduce the need for eisphorai. It might be 
suggested that it was under Euboulos that exemption from liturgies was given to to Iv toTs 
^ pyotS»*’* which must mean property in the mining region and connected with the mines. 
This was therefore a good period for engaging in mining activity and still more promising for 
the optimist after the Peace of Philokrates (until shadowed by the resumption of the struggle 
with Philip, and the battle of Chaeronca (338 b.c.)) : there was no strong competition with 
agriculture; no reason for high rates of mercantile interest. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that there arc no grounds for believing that in every case mining offered the best 
return; ®” it depended on the quality of the mine and the amount paid for it, for the lending 
of money at interest even on a good security appears always to have commanded a good and 
fairly safe return.*’* Even mercantile loans were no more risky a speculation than the opening 
up of new mine workings, and they were easier to conceal than gains from mining, which 
could hardly be immune. It is not surprising that there was no great rush of those without 
what may be called a family mining tradition to take mining concessions. 

The apparent decline in mining activity in the period after Chaeronea has already been 
considered in reference to the com shortage. It was the period of the administration of 

Dem. IV 34, XVIII 72-3, 87; Dem-Vas; Dittenbcrger, 312 (c. 350 b.c.}; Aeschines II la; Aeschines II 
71-2, Dem. II 28, VIII 94^. 

*** Dem. XIX ai8. for whit the speech is worth, Dem. X 40 for stress on market plenty (341 b.c.?) : .... *16 tOv 
dviwr wXIJSoj opOvTSf tea Hjr sOirrTiplw wrrd tV dyeptSw, .. . CAH VI 228 . 

*** The exact date of the work is impossible to detemune; after the end of the Sodal War, V la; ^rhaps in the course 
of the events which led up to the destruction ofOlynthos (348 B.c.) ifV 13 b a reference to Philip; during the course of the 
Sacred War, V 9, clearly before the Peace of Philokrates. 

Vtct. TV 40. V 12. •” Vtet. IV 28 (Teubner); O.C.T., ii» iOt» ilcw. 

Isocrates VIII 19, Dem. XX 24 (334 B.a), XXIII aoo (352/1 b.c.), BlIdouDtless exaggerated (A. H. M. Tones, TTu 
AUuns of Demuthtntj (1952}, lO-i 1); Donosthenes incidentBlTy contrasts public poverty with private wealth (XX is of the 
same year as Demostb^es speech on the Naval Boards (XIV)). 

Isocrates VIII 30 -t; (f. the references to war and small income, and succeeding peace and increased revenues in 
(Dem.) X 37-8. Dem. XLV to, Aeschines I tot. 

*’* (Dem.) XLII 17-10. The question of the date of thu relief is an obscure one and is bound up with its precise 
meaning. It u not easy to discover from (Dem.) XLII the extent of the oitUia accorded to I* roif Ipyott Tot{ dpyvptlots, 

6ea ol vouoi dnXf) imroifiwm.(XLII 18, 17, and 23:.i6v v^iiov IwTvov dvdyvoSi ©Ox 

UWra t* T^( tpyoiS e66tv dirofofHif). It u difficult to believe that income was exempt. XLII 23 with tOv h rclf tpyois 

oO^.would seem to indicate all property in the mining renon concerned mth the mines, which would encourage 

trfaftmoa owners as well as mine operators (mdecd it must mainly nave concerned trgasUria and slaves where these were 
not hired, and little other property m the mine operator would be asessable, which b perhaps why the speaker of (Dem.) 
XLII so generously says; ra) ^{erGsioi urrii tIIs oOotot wd tCv I* toI{ On the other hand, in Aeschines I tot 

the father of Timarchoe, who ovm^ ipyooT^pw 8*^ Iv Tot$ dpyvpslotf If ufe tv ACiV&n, hipof 6' ltd 6paoO>A«p.(i.r. 

probably the 6p6ovuov of the lease Ibts), u said to have told these with other property fo^nBils vdt \fiTeupytas. (These 
ereoitma mustreferred to again 105, where the suggestion b made that Timarchos may have imitated hb father and 

after selling his other prraerty Tdpy«>p«)6 ti xanaxaubeorro 6einp ica) 8 irar^p a!mO irpArcpev.) This s e em s to indicate that 
trgcsleria at some time baore the date of the speech against Timarchos (345 B.c.?) were not dnXfl. Certainly in 334 b.c. 
D^osthenes (XIV 16) makes no mention of such exemption. It b possible that the granting of aUUia help^ with the 
development of mining activity in the forties, and was part of the policy of Euboulos, or it may have been a later innovation 
pot long before the date of (D^) XLII, and part of tnat assbtance to those engaged in mining activity which u mentioned 
Hid. 31. See n. 343 above, on the system. (Dem.) xXXIV 23, 16} per cent. 
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Lycurgus (338-26 b.c.), whose work in increasing the revenues*’® was coupled with an advance¬ 
ment of trade. Lycurgus was also the prosecutor of Diphilos,*®® and it is possible that a tendency 
to sycophantic charges checked mining activity, as is inferred by Hypereides, who between 328 
and 323 stresses the renewal of confidence and kainotomiai, as docs the contemporary 

(Dem.) XLII, which contains references to a mItoAXov Bnueudiv and to a similar restoration 
of confidence and assistance to mine operators. This improvement (on the harsher policy of 
Lycurgus?) must have consisted in a more careful scrutiny of charges of unlawful mining. 

On the other hand, the latest of Crosby’s collection of lease lists *** do not bear out the idea 
of the improved activity referred to by Hypereides and Demosthenes (XLII), who may, indeed, 
exaggerate. Even making allowance for the defective character of these lists, they arc as a 
whole clearly on a much smaller scale than many of the earlier ones, apart from Crosby 32 
of 320/19 B.C., which records c. 12 leases. If there was a fair degree of activity after c. 330 
B.C., it did not last long. Even if there was considerable mining from this date to the death of 
Alexander, the Lamian War must have reduced it greatly. The establishment of the oli¬ 
garchic regime and its modification under Demetrios of Phalcron 318-07 B.c. would, it might 
be expected, favour agriculture rather than industry or mining, and it is in this sense that the 

statement of Demetrios should be taken .6 ti hctlvos 6 ttI to^v *Attikwv dpyupcfcov, 

oOtco ouvrdveos dpOrrEW T0O5 dv6p(«ynx)us ebs &v rrpooSoKcbvTcov oCrrdv dvdfciv t6v TTXoOrcova. 
That this is not an expression of approval seems to be clear from the ‘ riddle ’ which follows 
(also part of Demetrios* comment?): doo ufev ydp dvfXo^ov (9 tio(v) oCtk IXapov, 6aa rixov, 
eSmipo^ov. Whatever it means it is not an expression of approval. It is to be suspected that 
Demetrios’ observation is a general comment on Attic mining, and need not be taken to apply 
particularly to his time, as the lease lists seem to show. Apart from what might be called an 
ideological objection to mining, there were certain practical difficulties. It is not likely that 
the opening up of other sources of silver affected the demand,*** but the fuel supply must have 
become progressively more difficult,**® so much so indeed that the stories of later activity 
and the employment of great numbers of slaves, apparently in the resmelting of old slag heaps, 
must be accepted only with the greatest reserve.*** 


I/-. ^Fisumet 354: a large increase from e. 340 b.c. is inferred where Lycurgus (Plutarch, 

^controlled (Toqilas ty^urro) in twelve years 14,000 or 18,650 talents: ihid., m^ing a%rail- 
^e to the dly a revenue of i aoo talents,' being formerly 6o ’ (for 600?); and Demetrios of Phaleron {Albcnacus 5420, 
from Douns) u said to have been master of (K 0 pio< ywdiiwoj) laoo talents per year. Neither source inspires con6dence or 
justifies the conclusions often drawn from them. 

***. Diphilos’ confiscated mine, it is very possible that it was purchased by Kallimedon the 

oligarch (/GII* 1587. ra). Crosby dates the lease 330/19 b.c. ; could it oc somewhat earlier in the sao’s, under Lycurgus' 

III (IV) 36. Seen. 104 for date. 

^ ^osby nos. 29 ^31 of' post mid-so’s ’ and nos. 32-8, from aao/i 9 b.c. to the end of the century and beyond. 

»« QiMtcd by Strabo (III a, 9) from Poseidonios. C/. Diodoros V 37 for the ‘ riddle and unfavourable comparison 
of Attic^ithSpain. Information on Laurion was probably derived originally from Tbeopbrastos’ work On Uu Mints. 

*•* Cilicia might be a new source of silver made accessible ^ Alexander’s conquest, cf. AJA LVI (1952), 203 and 228. 
In any case the development of the Pangaion deposits by Philip at an earlier date does not seem to have had this effect; 
the same seems to true <rf other sources, such as Damastion. Indeed, it has been suggested that there was only a tern. 

Phuippi (y. Manin, ‘ La Durde d’Exploitation des Gisements Aurif%res ae Philippes en MacMoine', 21, in 
EtuAts didtits d As d'Andri M. Andrdtdts (Athens, 1940)). 

E»P<cially the enxmse on wood, which was costly, as is apparent from IG U* 1672, 62-3, and passim. 

There wm a tendency in ancient times to exaggerate the unporlance of Laurion in the late period. Strabo (IX 
1,23) mentiow the workings and the resmclting of the earlier slag; Pausanias (I i, 1) sp^ of the mines as belonging to a 
lomer day. On the other hand, Athenaeus (a7ac) mentions the 'many myriads of chsuned slaves who workSlm the 
mines , and ^ce he has just previously given the slave population of Attica under Demetrios of Phaleron as 400,000 there 
IS a strong mfracc that the mmes were very active in the late fourth century. But all the figures of slaves gi^ by Athen- 

«« Attic slave-rising contemporary with the Second Slave War (loa-oo b c.). for 
whi^ Poscidomos IS quoted as the source, but his authority is not to be extended to the figures given earliCT. SundWall 
[UnUn. ibtr du atiuchtn Miinxtn des ntuera Stib (1008), 1 to n. a) and Oikonomos (AM XXXV (loio), 206-7) nuarest that 
the abbreviations on some new^tylc Attic letradrachms represent the names of mines such as app 4 r m the leases It 
u an attractive but doubtful suggestion, and would indicate some form of reorganisation of the administration 
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Something must now be said on the subject of mining activity in the earlier fourth century, 
at a period for which we have up to the present no lease lists. Some general observations have 
already been made (above, pp. 248-9). The evidence is scanty in the extreme. The earliest 
lease list we possess, Crosby i of 367/6 b.c., presupposes ont other list, referred to as f) 
with no distinction by archon-name such as is employed later. Even if, on the basis of what has 
been said above, a term of at most seven years or at least three years is accepted as the lease 
period, which takes the date for back to 374/3 b.c. (seven-year term) or to 370/69 B.c. 

(three-year term), and so dates the commencement of a new system either of exploitation or of 
registration of the mines, it is none the less difficult to explain tA he of Crosby i. 

What of the other yearly stelai standing between 374/3 b.c. (or 370/69 b.c.) and 367/6 b.c.? 
Are we to assume a gap and no registrations between these dates? The alternative, in our 
present state of ignorance, is to assume that ?| otViAti was of the year before 367/6 b.c., which 
would, indeed, explain the limited number of clearly successful concessions, followed by what 
seem to be other initial ventures. In this case the period of renewal was yearly, and the later 
system had not been introduced.*®*" That some changes had taken place and a new system of 
some sort introduced is clear from the undeveloped recordsystem. It is not likely that this period 
would sec a basic change in the mode of exploiting the mines (sec above n. 206); more likely is 
a change in the form of administradon, which might have included placing the mines in the 
charge of the poletai. The dates of Crosby i and of the preceding li$t(5) fall within the period 
of activity of Kallistratos at Athens (378/7-61 b.c.), a statesman whose record and activities 
elsewhere ®®’ would justify the view that he turned to the Laurion mines as a source of revenue. 

If this is correct, the immediate success was not great. The occurrence of but one con¬ 
fiscation sale in Crosby i is surprising, and would prompt the suggestion that another list had 
been lost, if it were not that mine leastt are here listed in all but three prytanies (sixth, eighth 
and tenth, not the last three) and another list of these leases could hardly have existed. More 
than this cannot at present be said, and the same uncertainty prevails on the period from the 
end of the Peloponnesian War to 367/6 b.c. 

For a time, as noted above, the restoration of damaged farms, orchards, and vineyards 
would require capital,®** but the process of restoration must have been completed long before 
367 B.C., and com was cheap after the battle of Knidos,®** though this was in part due to freedom 
of trade. The Corinthian War (396—86 b.c.) was not a very easy time for Athens.**® This is 
the period of the manoeuvres of the corn dealers, producing temporary high prices,**' and of the 
Spartan stranglehold at the Hellespont, which again was temporary, like the similar Spartan 
blockade which was raised by the battle of Naxos (376 b.c.) after producing a com shortage in 
Athens.*** In general, however, the impression is given that the food position was critical 
only at intervals and varied with the hazards affecting foreign trade,*** which was, as ever, the 

“** Yet a yearly period of renewal, if combined with aome form of counterbidding, would clearly be disadvantageous 
to mme <^rators. On the other hand, ortSAri (as being undated by an archon) seema moat likely to be of the year before 
(on vanew grounds it could not be of the same year). An explanation, purely conjectural, it muit be stressed, which would 
covtt thu and at the same time take acrount of a change of administration, might be given thus: mining operations had 
not been especi^ly succeaiul nor yet strictly supervised, until, in 368/7 b.c. or one or two years earlier, a few mines yielded 
*uppli« of silver, and attracted the attention of the State ofliaals and or other speculators, f) would then 
represent the decree establish!^ the s^em of tenure and payments to be followed (berttfter, and listing the rich mines, 
which, as tpyOffikiet, must contrilwte a higher sum from the next year or at any rate be subject to counterbidding. 

Sec PA 8157 and Andreades, History rjGrt^ PuHie Fwaneo 206 n. 7. 

*" possin, Xenophon, Otc. XX 22-3, P6hlmann. Sbetofs Fragt I 189. 

••• CAH VIII 566-7, due to preference mven to Athens in South Russia even in a corn shortage, Isocrates XVII 57 ; 
corn 3 dis. per mcdimnus, Aristophanes, Etcf.w ff. 

A cfifficuli winter 387/6 a.c., Xen. HtU. V t, 38. »» Lysias XXII 8, 14, 16, 18. 

Dem. XXII 15 probaUy refers to this period; cj. Xen. HtU. V 4, 61. 

For trade and threaU to it, Lysias XIX 50; piracy, Xen., Htll. V 1, 2 (388 B.a), V 1, 2t, Polyaenus VI 2, a. 
IsocratesIV 133: piracyfromAegina,/f(/f. Via, i. 
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vital source of Athenian supplies. Agriculture was not likely to compete for capital, but 
foreign trading ventures would, especially in a period of poverty and lack of money in Athens,®** 
and when mercantile or other loans, as oCroia A9avT‘is, made possible the avoidance of public 
financial burdens, the liturgies and eisphota. It is possible also that in the period shortly after the 
Peloponnesian War the fear of being thought * old rich * and oligarchic or new rich and 
tax-dodgers *** would cause men to avoid mining ventures, which were only too liable to 
sycophantic attacks. For the rest we must await the appearance (or proof of the non-existence) 
of lease inscriptions earlier than Crosby i. 

R. J. Hopper 



FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT AETOS ‘ 

(plates 40-70) 
STRATIFICATION 


After the close of Mr. Heurtley’s excavations,* an attack on the site by illicit diggers 
showed that the deposit had not been exhausted and that there were still fine vases [e.g. 1023, 
PLATE 22) to be found, there. Moreover, some of the conclusions * drawn from the facts 
observed at Actos merited further investigation. 

D(^ of Building p.* 

Bench mark for both excavations was the threshold of St. George’s Church. Heurtley 
kindly allowed me to use some of his plans, so we uncovered part of Building 9, and were thus 
able to fit the plans of the two excavations together. I have included Building 9 on my plan 
(fig. i), also the ‘ Cairns ’ i, 2, 4, and Wall 6. An undisturbed part of the foundation trench 
of Building 9 contained sherds of sixth-century Corinthian kotylai, so it cannot be the Proto- 
corinthian temple as Heurtley suggested: no offerings were connected with it. 


* The Caims probably Dwelling-houses. 

Heurtley lists as many Protogeometric sherds fi-om the rest of the excavation as from the 
Caims . We found Protogeometric sherds in every part of our excavation. Miss Lorimer * 
states that Corinthian Geometric pottery was found in the ‘ Cairns *. In the few parts of our 
excavation where Protogeomctric appeared to be stratified, it was undoubtedly accompanied 
by Early Geometric pottery: one Early Geometric kantharos handle may be imported, most 
of the other Early Geometric pottery found there is probably local. One of these places was 
surrounded by greasy black earth and seemed to be a hearth, so it may be suspected that the 
Caims are in fact the remains of dwelling-houses. Ithaca falls into line with other places 


. r.' * opportunity to acknowledge my debt to the British School at Athens for enabling me to work 10 happily 

m Gr^, to Its successive directon for their sympathy and support, to my old chief, Mr. W. A. Heurtley, for (akinir so much 
trouble to ttsrt me on mv wav to mv mm .1.^ it o r\.^i_ l .*• « Tv..rTT?- .. 


— y .y - T" V* . , V. S'*** ana neipcn on inc ooovea isiana. l 

*cknowIedge wth gratitude financud aid from the British School and from the Craven Committees ofthc Univenities 
of Oxford and Camt^idge. My best thanks to Miss Petty for doing most of the drawings. 

■ The abbreviations are those usually employed in BSA, with the addition of the following: 

Akerstrdm Akerstrdm, Dtr Ce&meirisdu Stil in llniwi. 

Cumae E. Gkbrid, MA XXII. 

•H. W. A. Heurtley, BSA XXXIII. 

Kahanc P. Kahwe, AJA XLIV. 

Kerameikos W. Kraiker and K. KQbler, A'rrsmrikor ; Ergthniw dtr AtugrabungeH, 

L. H. III. 

AC H. Payne, JVsmeorvUAia. 

P. Protogeometric. 

Py H. Payne, PnUicerinlhischt VasamaUrn. 

•R. M. Robertson, BSA XUII. 

PS K. F. Johansen, Lu Vasts Sityctdms. 

•W. S. S. Weinberg, CbrisM VII i. 

(* Nttmbers after these refer to running numbers, not to pages.) 

NoU on Lost Vasts. The vwes fron my excavation were moved during the war into a leaking building. Two aryballoi 
were removed by the Occupying Power, but surprisingly few others suffered damage. For earthquakeoamage sec 
note at the end of this artide. 't “-a v uoj/ 

* ASd XXXni 25, 33-6, 63-5. * See sMd. a6, fig. 3. • AJA XXXIII 28. See also srrahi in AS'i4 XXXIV. 
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like Crete and Amyclai, where the Geometric style was derivative rather thao self-evolved, 
but It probably abandoned Protogcometric »• for Geometric pottery before Crete did, thoutrh 
patterns denved from the local Protogeometric vases linger^ on. 

The * Agora *. 

r ^^ excavation we found the remains of two buildings and traces 

of a third. The ujycrmost, Wall or Building 21, was solidly built; we found the foundations 
of two sides, part of a third, and a gate. In the inside was a layer of tiles, then a pavement of 
rough cobbles, ^d almost no dating material in or above it. We have therefore called the 
building, the Agora *, and from the absence of sherds above, it must have been laid down 
?Af 1^ temple w^ forgotten. Immediately under the * Agora * pavement along the South 
Wall (Wall 21 on the plan) we found a few bronze dedications and some Orientalising pottery 
but a much thinner deposit than that on the south of Wall 2i.« The observations recorded 
by Miss Lorimer coincide so completely with ours, that there is no doubt that the pavement she 
encountered w^ what we called the * Agora * pavement, though she gives it a different date.’ 

When the Early Geometric Corinthians first called at Aetos, they probably found Proto- 
gcornctric vases still in use, and some of these vases may even have reached the shrine. How 

else did one of the few complete Protogeometric vases come to lie above a Protocorinthian * 
pm? 

A Possible Temple Wall,* 

PLATE 40, a. Wall 21 is proceeding west, and Wall 27 is jutting out a little on the right 
below It. In the foreground is the north face of Wall 21, and there was a mass of loose fallen 
stones on the south. We removed these (plate 40, b), and recovered the south face of the 
lower wall, Wall 27, but the stones along it were no longer loose, they were more or less 
integrated as if they had fallen off it (plate 40, c). Directly under them we found what we 
took to be the temple treasure, ivories, amber, and bronzes. Lower than this again, and to 
the south, is the hearth (plate 40, d) in the foreground; part of the fallen wall ab^vc still 
remains. 

We found an area of fallen tiles all along the inside of Wall 21. There was a gate on the 
west side (plate 40, e). On the north side of Wail 27 there was an upper pavement (plate 
40 >/)i which we connected with the Agora, and a lower, which seemed to belong to the period 
of the hearth (plate 40, g). The straggly, apsidal line of stone, below the top of Wall 27 may 
be part of an earlier building, possibly connected with the hearth. 

Like Hcurtley we found two large, coarse vases in the area, with groups of vases round 
them, but it is difficult to equate them with his * Upper Deposit *. In any case it is recorded 
that the large Middle Geometric oinochoe 886 comes from the same area and depth as eiehtv 
* Corinthian * sherds. 

The area W-W4 (see fio. 2), on cither side of Wall 27, was more or less stratified, Proto- 
geometric and Early Geometric below, Geometric and Orientalising above; but bronze 

*• (y. De»borouah, ^ntegtcnuiric Pttlny 271 ff. 

• See next area W, and all the V numbers no. a. » BSA XXXIII 36 

• JJe pin “ of the same type as R. E 24 (R. p|. 50); it is E 214, plate 66 . 

The plans, nos. i and a, were drawn out by Miss Petty from those made by our surveyor Ni«l Bruce. Owinc to 
the war interval and his death on operations, the section could not be deciphered. I hope our photoeraphs wUl cxriain 
our story. r r a r r 

A . ** . • ‘ pithos * as used in both excavations is conventional. Part of one b extant, probably Heurtley’i ‘ Pithoa 

A . and u an amphor^ See ha drawing, BSA XLIII3, fig. a. It b possible that Vollgraff dug here. In his notes, which 
he k^y put at our disposal, he mentions finding pithoi and Geometric sherds in ihb neighbourhood. See BCH XXIX 
I45 n. 
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beads and the occasional red Protocorinthian kotylc sherd seemed able to penetrate anywhere. 
Further south, in area V, little reliance could be placed on stratification. The area VN was 
one of the richest found. There was an almost solid layer of terracottas i*9O-2-i0 m. below 



Fio. 2 .—Plan op Further Excavations. 


BM. The majority of these are dated by R. V. NichoUs to the late sixth and fifth centuries, 
but they also include ‘ Artemids * of the fourth century or later. The diligence of J. K. 
Anderson detected a concentration of Late Corinthian kotylai here at a depth of 2-3 m. 
which had not been observed by the excavators. There were also iron spear-heads, bronEes, 
and some ivories. The terracottas, at least, look as if they had been shovelled down the hill 
when the Agora was levelled. J. M. Cook examined the post-archaic pottery of Aetos, and 
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reports that dedications continued until the third-first centuries B.c.; only three of these 
sherds were from VN. 

Heurtl^'s Loimt Deposit. 

On rather general grounds Robertson set the closing date of the lower deposit at 775 
B.c,, which must be too early. Taking the published vases, the latest is R. 158 (R. pi. 10), 
and if this is out of place, sec R. 74, R. 75 (my 846, plate 44), which cannot be earlier than 
725 B.c. His results are surprisingly consistent, considering the chaotic state of the more 
western part excavated by me, all chopped up by little bits of walls. Where Robertson has 
apparently diverged from stratification, e.g. R. 331,1* (my viate 45), I find I have 
returned to it. I also put R. 280 (R. pi. 16) after R. 289, and the R. 280 type is found in both 
Upper and Lower Deposits. This is also true of Tall Cups,i* which have been placed at the 
end of my Geometric series on stylistic grounds. Sir John i^aaley’s pupils like myself are apt 
to put style first, but it is nice if stratification goes the same way. 

By different ways Heurtley, Robertson,i* and I seem to have arrived at the same date, 
850 B.C., for the arrival of the Corinthians in Ithaca. They date ‘ Corinthian Geometric ’ 
(H.), * Protocorinthian Geometric * (R.), which I call Corinthian Late Geometric, to the 
ninth century, I to the late eighth; on the other hand, I have detected considerable quantities 
of the earliest dark-faced ware (Robertson mentions one vase), so happily we all agree on the 
essential date 1* for the historicad event of the Corinthian arrival. 

Importance of the Shrine. 

I have suggested that the pre-Corinthian buildings were dwelling houses, but it must be 
conceded that the kraters which Heurtley 1* published were too large and too grand for a 
crofter’s house. Some man of importance lived there, or was it even Aen the house of a god ? 

It was already clear from Robertson’s publication that the shrine yielded a most unusual 
amount of pottery. There are more, and more varied, Corinthian Geometric vases in Ithaca 
than anywhere else. This may be because the Ithacesians were untidy and left their temple 
dump beside the temple, there being no sea or river handy to remove it painlessly. Even so, 
the amount of crockery was out of all proportion to the size and importance of this barren 
little island. Why? Whose shrine was it? A late bowl from the Tower is inscribed A165, 
but that may have belonged to any guardsman. There is a sacred marriage scene (R. pi. 46, 
B i); is the lady Hera or Penelope ? The ivory seals, no doubt, arc concerned with fertility, 
but that tells us little. Vases like R. 530 (R. pi. 38), whether torch-holders ** or rhytons, 
must have had a ritual use. G. S. Kirk showed me that if water is poured through them, it 
makes a nice wide wet circle, which may have appealed to chthonic deities. The only other 
place where one of these has been found is Delos.*® There arc * Artemids * ** at Actos like 

R. p. 55. He seems to have had quaJms later, ibid. p. $5 ' from the Lower Deposit and evidently not later than the 
middle of the eighth century ’. 

'* Placed late in his list of kantharoi, but be does call it an early vase (R. p. 63). For R. 289, e/. my 615, plats 41. 

*■ The * skyplwi *, mentioned by Heurtl^ BSA )CLIII 6, arc my' Tall Cups . One is marked ‘ pithos^ by Heurtley, 
which means that it is from the Upper Deposit. It has lines ^1 down, and pattern like 630, plats 41: it is unbr^cn except 
for a handle. See pp. 271 ff. below. t * t' 

** Heurtley BSA XXXHZ 65; Robertson BSA XLIII 53. I see R. later (ttid. 123) suggests' early ninth century 

T. J. Dunbabin no longer wishes to lower thudate at mJ/f. 9 LXVIII 65; atePasUAnh.lV tw, no. 1670. 

** See op. cU. Cf. also the jug P. 146 (my Fto. 6). 

** I have pbotomphed and drawn sections of all open vases. It is impossible to publish all tbe material, but note¬ 
books and albums wul be available. 

>• See XXXIII, pi. t, west of the road. 

•• Surely not * caisdlesticks see p. 328 below. See 1036 for Herakles and the Keryneian deer. 

In the Artemision, see n. 503. “ BSA XXXIX 43. 
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one at Polis, which bore an inscription to Odysseus.** The richness of the shrine must depend 
on Western colonisation: Apollo must have been concerned, and no doubt Odysseus too, 
but in what way or how much, we cannot know. In this connection I should mention a few 
iron arrow-hea^ and many iron spear-heads. There may have been one pair of bronze 
greaves; there were no bronze weapons, and no bronze tripods, but Heurtley reported clay 
tripods from the ‘ Cairns *.** 

Lastly, I should like to call attention to the prevalence of amber. Robertson records 
some (R. pi. 48), we add a little more, but the soil was full of it; little of it could be preserved. 

CORINTHIAN GEOMETRIC AND ORIENTALISING POTTERY 
Corinthian Geometric. 

My sequel to Professor M. Robertson’s catalogue, written nearly twenty years after the 
inception of the work, inevitably arrives at different conclusions, but even where I differ most, 
I am conscious how much I owe to the order he first brought into the mountain of chaotic 
material which confronted him. He has most kindly read this paper. 

Friis Johansen assumed that fine globular aryballoi ** were being made 50-100 years 
before the time of their appearance in the western colonies. This may have been a reasonable 
assumption when there was little earlier material available, but Payne *® saw that this period 
must be reduced. There was only one group of Early Corinthian Gleomctric pottery available 
when Payne wrote NecrocorinOiia, but even so he recognised it for what it was. Not much 
more had been found when Robertson wrote his catalogue, but since then many cases in the 
Corinth Museum have been filled with the fabric. Furthermore, a parallel series of Early 
Attic Geometric grave groups in the Kerameikos and in the Agora at Athens are available 
for study. There is so much of this Early Geometric pottery that it is likely to have lasted 
a long time. 

There is little technical difference between Early and Middle fWeinberg’s ‘ Late *) 
Corinthian Geometric. The fabric is still heavy, variation in colour is rare, perhaps accidental, 
and both periods are essentially dark-faced. There is slightly more reserved space and some 
new patterns, notably chevrons and vertical wavy lines. From the material now before us 
at Corinth, Perachora, and Ithaca, it is clear that these arc characteristic of Corinth throughout 
the eighth century, an early appearance being Weinberg’s * dinner-set ’. •• The fact that 
this kind of vertical wavy line occurs on so many different shapes, in exactly the same way, 
makes it likely that it was a Corinthian adaptation, if not a Corinthian invention. It occurs 
on even more shapes in Ithaca; cup, kantharos, kratcr, pyxis, oinochoe. Blakeway *’ seems 
to have attributed the pattern to the Cyclades whenever he met it in Sicily or South Italy. 
It is much more probable that it was exported by the Corinthians. Cycladic vases, in Ithaca 
at any rate, arc few and late.** 

In Corinth itself the influx of some new patterns from the East, such as birds,** stars and 
leaves, appean to be earlier than the change of colour, but the evidence has not, until now, 

»* XXXV 55. 

“ BSA XXXIII 5«. fig. 30, no*. 88 *nd 91^ See also on the metal tripods at Polis, BSA XXXV 52 ff. They may 
have been connected with games or an oracle. There are also bronze horse* from the shrine at Aetos which have a SDortina 
look, see JHS LXX, pi. V, and E. too ff., p. 348 below. ^ 

•* Vo 185. It was probably a snort-lived product, made for export. 

•*PV20. SeeR. p.54- 

•* W. pi. la. Verucad wavy lines were used early by the Athenians, Kahane, pi. XX a, but they were not so popular 
in Attic Geometric as in Corinthian. »’ BSA XXXIII 181, aoo. 

»* For R. 57a (R. pi. 43), which Robertson placed near 800 B.a (R. p. 97). see under 627 below. 

** Unpublbhed, in Connth Museum. Sec under 866 Ixlow. 
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been conclusive, because of the gap in the Late Geometric sequence at Corinth. However, 
oinochoai like 885-6 (plate 54), have been classified as still Middle Geometric, though they 
arc certainly later than W. 73. 

I accept Weinberg’s hypothesis that the change in what he calls Late (here styled Middle) 
Corinthian Geometric occurred about 750 b.c., and that it was partly a by-product of 
colonial expansion. At Corinth there is more variety in colour earlier than in Ithaca, where 
there is little to correspond to the brilliant scarlet on one side of W. 73. On the other hand, 
the golden-brown found on globular aryballoi, and common on Corinthian Late Geometric 
vases in Ithaca, is not found in Corinth. In Ithaca variety in colour is certainly deliberate 
before the old light-on-dark system gives way to a more equal distribution of decoration, e.g. 
in the early kotylai,®‘ which are often scarlet. The change cannot have happened too long 
before the seventh century because of some hang-oven.** 

It is possible that both birds and a band of metopes ** round the middle started earlier 
in Corinth than in Athens, though the latter is foreshadowed earlier in Athens; ** but it might 
be said that the vertical wavy lines round the middle of W. 73 arc in metopes. The hall¬ 
mark of the Corinthian bird is its crest, corresponding to the raised wing of Attic and Cretan 
birds. Metopes on the shoulden of Corinthian oinochoai are all Late Geometric. Another 
early pattern at Corinth is the single Ungential circle with a dot in the middle. The kratcr 
789 (plate 48) is certainly Middle Geometric in technique, and I have a recollection, though 
no note, of this pattern round the middle of an early vase in Corinth Museum. It becomes 
common on the rims of open vases, and its later developments arc particularly connected 
with the Cyclades, but they are not confined to that region. 

A new shape (the kotyle), new colours, and new patterns (birds, leaves and stars) began 
at Corinth before decoration spread all over, and before the onset of very fine painting. The 
new patterns are of oriental origin, but still strictly subordinated to the Geometric system. 
Their arrival elsewhere in Greece is less easy to date, but if oriental influence had long been 
current in other parts, is it hkely that Corinth would have sprung so quickly into the forefront 
of the orientalising movement? 

The sequence of the various Geometric styles has now been generally agreed, but more 
caution is required in the practice of logically dividing the sequence into equal chronological 
periods by style alone, and without, if not against, stratigraphical evidence. Several styles 
may be current together.** 

Kahane *’ is more or less in agreement with Cook,** who dates Corinthian and Attic 
^ Wire Birds * and the like on kotylai a little before and, I would stress, also after 700 b.c. 
Kahane *• dates an Attic vase with ‘ Birds on Parade * twenty-five years earlier, which would 
bring the arrival of hatched single birds into the first half of the eighth century, where we have 
placed them. 

Robertson has stressed the historical importance of the Corinthian influence in Ithaca. 
It can now be added that there was a westward movement of earlier material than even 

** My system (iti in with Ounbabln’s {JHS LXVIII 68), exc^t that my Late Geometric overlaps with Orieatalisins, 
a term I use for Protocorinthian where I can. ** See no. 666 , plats 43. For names used for vase-shapes see p. 371. 

•• W. 130: Young, Haperia Suppl. II fig. 67, Grave XX 7. 

** £.g. 886, PLATSs 51 and 54: K. 63 (R. pTs. 3 and 5). 

** E.g. Kahane, pi. xVIII 2. His XaIII 3 may be earlier than he says. 

** Kuane pi. XXII 4 must be earlier than his XxII 3. The former has an earlier base, the latter has inscribed 

tangential circles. AH the vases Quoted are probably earlier than R. 567 (R. pi. 43). See n. 277 below on R. 59 (R. pi. 4). 

Thb pattern seems to be earlier than the running spiral 00 Corinthian vases. 

’* How many styles are to be seen on one shelf in one pottery store at Mycenae? See Papadimitriou-Petsas, in PAE 
1950, 203 ff. »» dji XUV 464 ft 

** BSA XLII 151. See also p. 279 below. ** 0 /. ri/.482,478; Athens NM 771; Hampe, pi. $3. 
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Blakcway supposed, though there is yet little archaeological evidence that it went beyond 
Ithaca. It began in the middle of the ninth century, perhaps earlier. Aetos does not teach 
us much that is new about Corinthian Early Geometric, but it can make additions to our 
knowledge of Middle Geometric vases, e.g. the big oinochoai 88i, 882 (plate 54) some fine 
kraters 787-91 (plate 48), and the series of high-handled kantharoi, nos. 717-24 (pig. 12), 
which arc certainly Corinthian. The Aetos evidence makes it more likely that those found at 
Pcrachora arc Corinthian and not Argive as Payne suggested. The earliest high-handled 
kantharoi found at Delos ** arc cither Corinthian, or under strong Corinthian infiucnce. 

The chief contribution of the Aetos excavation to knowledge is that it can now supply 
the vase-shapes of the period between Middle Geometric and Protocorinthian, that is to say 
Corinthian Late Geometric. At the same time it has emerged that large vases continued 
to be made in geometric style, or something very near it, till the middle of the seventh century; 
so we have at last filled that old blank. It is inevitable that large vases in common use could 
not be painted as finely as globular aryballoi; so the mere presence of coarse geometric painting 
on a vase, or part of a vase, should no longer be accepted as proof of a ninth-century date. 

The evidence for this conclusion is set out in detail in the historical sketch of each vase 
shape and in the text of the catalogue. It is not new; Robertson suggested it, but he paid it 
small attention only, and it is not noticed elsewhere. It depends partly on the material 
actually ibund at Corinth, which enables us to claim much more Aetos material as Corinthian. 
Coarse geometric painting occurs on the same vase ** with orientalising features and with 
fine linear painting. 

Of course it may be that the Corinthians had every kind of vase decoration at the same 
time and used them indiscriminately; or the ascertainable sequence, as known for aryballoi and 
kotylai,*® may apply to other shapes as well; in fact, the Corinthians may have had dinner-sets. 

After the three- or four-rhythm bands of reserved lines visible on the large vases of Wein¬ 
berg’s ‘dinner-set’ (W. pi. 12), the following stages are suggested with approximate earliest dates. 

750 B.c. Dark half-way down. passim. 

725 B.c. Lines all down,** R. 226 (R. pi. 12). ■ 

or 

One reserved line in dark, R. 26 (R. pi. 2), R. 138 (R. pi. 9). 
or 

Few round solid rays. Cumae, pi. XXX. 

700 B.c. Many solid, short rays. R. 161 (R. pi, 9). 

Thick and thin lines. R. 171 (R. pi. 10), R. 236 (R. pi. 12). 

680 B.c. Few long rays, or double rays. 694 (plate 42). 

670 B.c. Many short, pointed rays. W. 137, W. 133.*** 

Many long rays. 


krateii ^ whi^ Mr. Amtndry kindly lent me «n early 

phottyn^},^WL?Oay^l. XXXIX. " P*- ' 3 * 8 «»<i 9. *nd pi. 123, t and a. 

j it • 5.°. 5 .*' ^ belowpp. 285 ff. Homann-Wedeking ^ revered the figures of Cycladic 

smdj^rmt^an ^e^ m the I»baca’. Homann-Wedeking's figures: Corinthian, none, Cycladic, ‘ «m« 

mlauU^A^t {GntJpUsttk t6o,Xi. 60}; Robertson s figura: Connthian46, Cycladic a; my figures: Early and Middle 
Corm^an over w n^ben rgw^ting hundreds of vases; no Cycladic before 750l.c, Homann-Wedeking 

must be confusing Ithaca with A 1 Mina (Robertson, 1940, a ff). /o cuciluik 

?• Pj confi^ because the word has a rather different 

mewngforJohans«. Robertson considers them Ithacan, and places them in^e eighth century. This leaves the seventh 
^ ^ such motive as rays, didng, and even birds, occur in Ithaca before they arc known 

“ ^JT^***- • V, 9*7 *nd 9^ (no. 27), also 030,930a (no. ai), R, 467 (R. pi. 31). 

cspe^lv the history of cups, pp. ayfff. below. « AtSa may haw had th«sie (SiAerably earlier. 

with 
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There is only one vase with solid rays at the base at Cumae,which can be eighth century, 
and it may be that all are seventh century. At any rate no other kind of ray should be pre- 
seventh century. In the same way most globular aryballoi do not have lines all down. This 
dating will only hold good for Corinthian pottery, and these rules are not always kept even 
at Corinth: dark glazed vases can be made at any time, and Corinth had a particular liking 
for ncar-monochronic about 700 b.c. 

In almost all shapes an elongating tendency can be seen from about the middle of the 
Late Geometric period onwards; it gives us the tall kotylai, tall cups, tall kantharoi, some 
with very high handles, tall pyxides with very high knobbed lids; taller necks on the tall¬ 
necked oinochoai, slim forms like 925 (plate 55) and the ovoid aryballos; while the Ithacesians 
appear to have experimented more freely than before with high feet. Cf. also the very high 
foot of the krater from Thebes.** 

A good many more pyxides have been fitted with their lids, and the lekane can be traced 
back to the eighth century. 

The decoration of handles gives an indication of date. Horizontal handles start glazed, 
go on to bars between lines, then dots between lines, then lines only. In the seventh century 
all the reconstructed Corinthian Orientalising closed vases have barred handles. R. 171 
(R. pi. 10) is one of the earliest ornamental handles (bands of vertical wavy lines) in Ithaca: 
Middle Geometric kantharoi have verticals and horizontals, but this scheme is not found at 
Aetos in other shapes till the Late Geometric period. 

Note on Corw/Atan Use of Outline. 

Robertson speaks as if silhouette preceded outline (R. p. 56), but at Corinth the earliest 
Geometric motives, meander and zig-zag, are outline, and when birds were first introduced, 
R. 63 (R. pi. 3) and 886 (plate 51), they too are in outline: silhouette birds arc later and 
tend to be more conventional. Animals, chiefly stags, appear later, but they too at first are 
only in partial silhouette, and the outline drawing in R. 30 (R. fig. 6) and R. 235 (R. fig. 35) 
is surely a retention of Ae old technique alongside the orientalising. Cf. the treatment of 
ornaments: hatched meanders may be early, solid are late. 


Corinthian Orientalising. 

By Orientalising vases I mean those with features of the Cumae group: vegetable motives, 
serpents, solid rays, and solid leaves. Some of these may overlap into the eighth century, 
but they are commonest in the seventh. I date and name vases by their latest features, and 
some vases arc hauled over the boundary by orientalising features in their neighbours. For 
instance, all the * Jazz * oinochoai have been placed by the petals on the neck of 940 (figs. 
23 and 24). This policy avoids the term * sub-geometric *, which tends to focus on unessentials. 
R. 456 (R. pis. 30, 31), for instance, has black-figure birds “ and long rays, and both clay 
and drawing look perfectly Corinthian to me. At last we have a large Protocorinthian vase, 
perhaps a hydria because of the distinctive breaking up of the decoration in the middle of the 
neck. If it is not Corinthian it will not be earlier than its Corinthian models. Black-figure 
meander-hooks fit in better with seventh than with eighth century fashions. Many other 


” MA XXII, pi. XXX. Not all hat been publbhed. Robcrtion point* out that R. 5a (R. pi. 4 and %. la) with 
*imil»r rays, is second black-figure style. , 

** VS, pi. IX a. This date is too low (forthcoming evidence from Old Smyrna). 

KJ pi I 2. *• See on kotylai p. 270. • « • w 

« Attic handles do not follow this sequence, and it must be expected that there may be exceptions m Gonnlh too. 

*1 c/. W. 32. *• Cumae pis. XLIIl 4, XLVl 4. 
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large Protocorinthian vases arc mentioned in my catalogue: many have dotted loops,®* a 
new Protocorinthian motive. 

The other two most important vases for seventh century dating arc the kotyle 694 (R. 30), 
and the conical oinochoc 1015, plate 56 (R. 209). The shape of 694 (plate 42) places it at 
the acme of tall, fine, red kotylai and its date has been given by Robertson, on the style of the 
figure drawing (R. fig. 6), as the first quarter of the seventh century: it has double rays. 
Beside it, at the acme of the fine linear style, stands 1015, taking with it Robertson’s 490 group, 
his * fine ’ group, plates ®® and Ithacan tall-ncckcd oinochoai. The coexistence of two different 
styles, the precise and the loose, is undeniable, as they occur on the same vase: precise cross- 
hatched diamonds on the neck of the oinochoe 927 (fig. 27), groups of loose wavy lines on 
the shoulder. It probably depends how hard the multiple brush may be. 

After the period of the fine red kotylai there supervened a period of sturdy black and white 
kotylai,®* and something like a black and white style in other shapes too. Robertson’s flat 
lid R. 399 ®7 (R. pi. 23) will belong, and some other fragments 855-7, the plate 1063 and the 
oinochoe neck 967. A thick sealing-wax red ware is likely to be contemporary. 

To Robertson s account of ‘ Corinthian * pottery, I would add Mr. Anderson’s discovery 
of a dump of Late Corinthian kotylai in VN ®» and VS. 

A word about the effect of the suggested scheme of dating on Italian Geometric pottery. 
The purpose of Corinth’s expeditions to Ithaca, marked by Early and Middle Geometric 
pots, should be Western expansion, and there is now some evidence for prccolonials in Italy 
and Sicily. As Corinth, for all her strong orientalism, continued using coarse Geometric 
paintmg, it is not safe to assume, as Akerstrom does, that all coarse painting must be earlier 
thM fine painting just because it is clumsy. Except at some Corinthian centres like Cumae 
and Syracuse,nearly all Geometric vases in Italy and Sicily are imitations of Greek vases, 
not imports. Even the vases published as Protocorinthian from Punta del Tonno arc not 
imports: the shapes arc not right, and the painting is simplified.*® One motive is picked 
out from many and painted larger. 

Cross-hatched diamonds *• round the middle of an amphora in Canale *® show a similar 
amplification of cross-hatched diamonds which have a Corinthian look. They appear on 
Connthian tall cups •« and Late Geometric oinochoai, and as a filling ornament of snakes *’ 
on Connthi^ vases in Ithaca, contemporary with vases at Cumae. Why should the derivatives 

be taken to be earlier than vases at Cumae,** which must be more closely associated with the 
prototypes in Ithaca. 

cup from Falerii «» may not be Corinthian. The paint is thin and dull, though 
the style of painting is exactly parallel with much Corinthian material in Ithaca. I agree 


“ See p. 307 below. 

ta .0 have r^ched 

A fragment of ii was found in Nucleus 15. It* diani 
I. « Sec p. asS. « Akcmrfim 146. 

ce p. 395 below. Add FalerU, Ischia, Thapso*, Modic 


I diameter is o* taa m. 


Modica, Lcntini, Megara, Taranto. 


T.t . «.-’ *;■ ooo* “ imc linear pamiimr at tjonnth 

Ithaca m the second quarter of the eighth century; seeRobwtsoo, p. 52 

•• See p. 280. »» A A-aCFTT.^r.t o.,_I !_ 

“ S« nos. 808, 966, 1022. 

•* On Syracusan kraten see k 

” M. P. J^on, 461. . « . - 

PP- 3 ? 7 bn^v ™‘if?h“e w^' to Proto^ctric model, in Kephalleni. than to Pnilocorinthian 
•» AkMfrAm « « Ltn my w 01 the word diamonds , see n. 391 below. 

fetura ' “d grave ja wiih U.e’ieometric %«,. I, has oriewaliring 

Aherstrhm compares il. See belL on 6^ 679, 727, a,;<l Li™i 7)!“^^ 
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with Dunbabin that the Tarquinii otnochoe is not an import from Corinth; for a Corinthian 
prototype sec 971 (plate 62). Other Italic borrowings from Corinth may be the small 
bulbous oinochoai in the metope style. If the Corinthians, who could paint finely when 
they pleased, used coarse painting till the middle of the seventh century, how long did coarse 
painting go on in Canale and in Etruria? Blakeway’s dating and many of his attributions 
must be altered, but we still go on using the historical method he first applied to Italian 
Geometric vases. 

New Corinthian material at Ithaca and elsewhere will enable more like it to be detected 
in Thera, so that the graves there will look less like general pottery stores. Vases in Grave 
47,’^ for instance, arc probably all Corinthian or Theran, and not Cretan. Other instances 
will be quoted in the catalogue. Kraikers’s claim of ninth-century Argivc pottery on Acgina 
is not well substantiated. Argos was no great innovator, she tagged along behind Athens. 
Crete, too, was much more backward than Payne supposed, and she had little contact with 
Ithaca. Robertson showed early connections with East Greece, and I like to think that one 
vase is Chiot,’* and that Homer may have dedicated it. 

Professor Hawkes called my attention to the importance of the dinoi in Ithaca, which 
imitate metal types with interlocking handles, and to their relation to the British types listed 
by Leeds.’’ The dinoi arc 806-808 and R. 383; sec also the stand R. 225: here we may have 
a trade route up the channel of Ithaca from Lake Van to Scotland. Robcrtson*s bronze 
sphinx (R. E. 5, R. pi. 49) belongs to this sequence, and so does a new miniature bronze 
E. 208 (plate 66), which is clearly a dinos with lions* heads on the rim. Incidentally this 
last gives the clue to the * amulets ’ at Chauchitsa.’* They must be of Greek and not Hallstatt 
ancestry, even though the Macedonians gave them ducks’ heads instead of lions’ or griffins* 
heads. On other early bronze vases in Ithaca and Etruria, sec below.’® 

ITHACAN POTTERY 

Robertson’s attribution of many vases to Ithaca was only tentative, and, as he expected, 
new discoveries, especially at Corinth, have reduced their numbers. Early local pottery of 
the time of the Corinthian dark-faced wares is so fragmentary and in such bad condition that 
it has hardly been possible to record any of it. Even R. 414, 415 (R. pi. 27) arc probably 
later than they look. So we arc left wiA the Ithacan red fabric, all of which shows Late 
Geometric characteristics, which are not likely to have been invented in Ithaca. There may 
even be a time lag. 

Pottery in Ithacan ‘ Red Technique *. 

The clay is reddish, most of the paint is magenta, and the general effect is not unlike 
Attic Late Geometric, but there are few if any possible imports from Attica. The colour 
varies considerably. There is a brown variety which sometimes approaches Corinthian in 
the colour of the paint, e.g. 744 (plate 46), and of course Corinthian clay can be very red. 

Details that distinguish these vases from Corinthian ones are clumsy angular shapes, 
wide monochrome handles, seldom barred, often otherwise decorated. Robertson has dis¬ 
cussed patterns and dinner-sets of the Geometric period. There is an amusing parallel to 

** Akentrdo), pi. 19,1. ” See also p. 331. ** SeeongoS-io. On metope atyle tee p. 361. 

** AM >903,51. KnikeT,Aigviap. i2,p]s.4-6; pl.5,108. 1069 (no. 15). 

Are/u^hgia LXXX i fT.; ace also PPS aVIII 337; Kunze, Kretiseht Brontmtufs 907 if., Festschrift Reinttkt 96 IT.; 
Hawkeu fonhcomii^. On swivel handles, see below p. 296. On shapes of bronze vases, see p. 341. 

” Casson, XXVI, pi. V. ’‘Seep. 341. MiIoj6c, 1948/g, 11 IT., hg. 3, 32 . See below, E 208. 

See on kantharoi, p. 285 below. On the omochoe R. 432 see below p. 306. There are some eariy local Geometric 
oinochoai 876-80. 
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the quarter circles on 736 (no. ii), in Papadimitriou’s new Mycenaean pottery store which 
he allows me to quotc.*^ Our 802 has exact parallels in Protogcometric technique. The 
pot-hooks may be debased spirals, like the Corinthian * C’s * and * S*s * “ on tall cups. 

Robertson based his account of Ithacan pottery on the high-handled kantharoi, which he 
derived from the Cyclades. As Corinthian Middle Geometric high-handled kantharoi have 
been found in Ithaca,** Corinth is a more likely source. There are, of course, early high- 
handled kantharoi at Delos,®* but evidence from Ithaca and Perachora makes it probable 
that these are either Corinthian, or under strong Corinthi2Ui influence. Even on later Ithacan 
kantharoi like R. 313 (R. pi. 20) Corinthian influence is strong; the scheme of decoration 
at the foot is Corintldan like the oinochoe R. 171 (R. pi. 10); both that and the shape are 
like the kantharos 763 (piate 45) with Corinthian orientalising patterns (R. 330, R. pi. 20). 
Also the rim patterns of so many of these kantharoi are * running dogs ’ like W. 116, not the 
Cycladic tangential circles. 

Other Ithacan vase fabrics. 

Robertson linked his kraters R. 362 and R. 363 (R. pi. 24) with the cups R. 280-284 
(R. pi. 26), the latter having pale clay (R. p. 105). In fact, both the orange paint and the 
clay of R. 280, 363 might be Corinthian. Our 660 (pig. 8) is exaedy like R. 280 ®* except 
that the colour of the paint is greenish grey, but sdll Corinthian-looking. The style looks 
sub'Mycenaean, and I was much shaken by finding two whole cups in and around my Pithos i. 
The stratification of Pithos i proved to be unreliable, and there is a close parallel to the shape 
of 660, including the upright handles, in W. 119 at the end of the eighth century. There are 
two late parallds at Corinth itself,*’ and if Corinth can use sub-Mycenaean shapes in the 
Orientalising period, no doubt Ithaca did too, or even imported them. It is a relief to find 
some possibly local pottery later than 675 B.c. 

J. M. Cook suggests that the kantharos 773 (no. 11) may be sixth century. There arc 
bits of many others like it, and R. 287 (R. pi. 16) would go with it on grounds of fabric. There 
arc also some bits of big bulbous oinochoai with added white round the middle, and the group 
R. 433-6 (R. pi. 29), which arc all uncovenanted. There arc many dark glaze mugs whose 
date we have left open. Some of these fabrics may be contemporary with Mr. Cookes fifth 
and fourth century black glaze. 

Robertson has dealt fully with the Orientalising and tall-necked oinochoai,** some of which 
are in red technique: they have no anccston, no descendants, and no companions; not a 
vase that could stand on the same table with them. Are they special ritual ®® vessels? We 
have too many of these in Ithaca already. 

We have added to the fine series of plates. More of these may be Corinthian. All arc 
probably seventh century. 

One fact is still unexplained. Of all the fabrics called Ithacan at Actos, the * undated * 
kantharoi alone can be traced at Polis. Otherwise Geometric to sixth-century Corinthian 
is the only fabric common to both shrines. 

It is curious that the Ithacesians did not use the Corinthian *® alphabet. 

" ' 950 . M 3 . XXXin.pl. 4,43. For8<«.i«J«yLXX9. 

" See 649, 65a (no. 8). 

** Sec 717 (no. 8), alio pp. 285, a86 ff. On the Corinthian origin of vertical wavy lines, see p. 260. There is an 
unpublished kantharos at Corinth KP 172. 

•* Dilot Xy, pi. XXIX 50, 51. the dots and wavy lines on 50 with those on W. 73. 

** For a discu»on of the line in a panel and tumed-up toes, see nelow pp. ao&-7. 

W. xt9 and W. 135. On cups and kraters see below pp. 271, 294. 

“ ^ «>nical otnodoai, see p. 322. *• See Mow on rh^ons p. 328 and ring-vases p. aao. 

See R. pp. 82,89. Contrast E. Hocnann-Wedeking, DU Anjange iUr gruduschm GnsspUatvt 52. 
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THE CATALOGUE OF VASES 

The scheme of cataloguing is that of my predecessors, only slightly modified. To start 
a new one would have been too confusing. The chief modifications are: 

(1) A separate catalogue for two Mycenaean vases. 

(2) I have tried to present a chronological order, and I have not made a separate 
catalogue for Corinthian and Ithacan. I do not feel as confident as Professor M. Robertson 
did that it is always possible to separate vases made by a Corinthian working in Ithaca 
from those made by him in Corinth. My numbers follow those of my predecessors, 
Mr. Heurtlcy and Professor M. Robertson. I refer to Heurtley’s numbers as H., to 
Robertson’s as R.; my Protogeometric numbers are preceded by P. 

TWO MYCENAEAN VASES 

Though I stili maintain that no sherd from the ‘ Cairn * area must be L.H. Ill, there arc 
so many Mycenaean shapes from the excavation that it would be strange if none of the frag- 



3 4 


Fio. 3.—Sections of Mycenaean Vases (Myk. 1-2). (Scaix i : 4.) 

Fio. 4.—Sections of Protooeometric Vases (P.135, P * 44 )* (S<2ale i : 4.) 

ments was Mycenaean. It would also be strange if the very fertile district of H. Georgiou 
were ever quite free of crofters and shepherds. Two rather miserable fragments from the 
shrine are listed here. It is not suggested that there was a Mycenaean shrine. They are 
the sort of vase fragments that crofters and shepherds might leave behind them. 

Myk. I. no. 3. handle indicated. D. O'la xn. Buff day; traces of black paint 00 a line inside, and also on 

the body outside. Tne shape b that of Zygouries kylikes, perhaps of the thirtMnth century. VH a-tg m. 

Myk. a. no. 3. Half an alabastron; very worn and rough; mark of a handle; traces of red paint. VH $*€5 m. 

PROTOGEOMETRIC POTTERY 

Heurtlcy has dealt thoroughly with this fabric. Since he wrote I have given my own 
revised ** dating of Polis pottery. Desborough mentioned a Protogeomctric vase of Attic 
style at Actos (H. 84). A sherd from my excavation joined it from W4, 210 m., showing the 
continuity of the two areas. The glaze on the body is finer than that of most other Actos 
Protogeomctric pottery, and I believe it to be an import from Attica. It takes with it H. 73 
on grounds of clay, though H. 73 may be later. 

A bulbous bronze pin was found at Actos,** and bulbous monster pins were found in the 
Kerameikos at Athens.** Huge bronze pins were also found in tomb A, pit 3 at Diakata •• 

BSA XXXIII 37 ff. H. 84 u mentioned on p. 51. •» BSA XXXIX i ff. for Poiis, and SSA XUV J07 ff. 

•* BSA XLIII 209. ProtoftomiiTic PtiUty 272. Surely he exagKrates the difficulty of travel. What Corinthian 
Protogeomctric there b appeari to be an oflkhoot of the Attic style. Those two styles are indbtinguUhable at the beginnings 
of the Geometric period, wnen there b contact between Corinth and Ithaca. See 872 below. 

** SS'.dXjoaiiei.no. 117. •» AVramritaj rV, pi. 39. •» ADrft V 117, fig. 32. 
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in Kephalicnia, along with vases very dose to pottery at Aetos.*’ Tomb B at Diakata con¬ 
tained the flat, square-hilted slashing swords which I have compared to the sword-hilt found 
at Pelynt in Cornwall. The cross-hatched triangles on the only painted vase •* published 
from Tomb B are close to Protogeomctric patterns at Actos,‘®® Polis, and Athens. I do not 
doubt that the vases in Diakata, just off the trade route, arc contemporary with Ithacan 
Protogeomctric, though their style is still almost Mycenaean. There is a case for an early 
trade-route up the channel of Ithaca from Athens and Delphi. The Woodhousc sword is 
not unlike a sword found at Delphi: Dcsborough tells me that a neck like R. 413 (R. 
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Fio. 5.—Protooeometric Patterns. 

pi. 27) has been found at Delphi, and I have myself seen pottery from Delphi with that 

remarkable fabric; thin, hard, blood-red biscuit, and metallic paint. On R. 381 fR pi 23) 

sec p. 296 below. ' r • oj 


CUPS AND KANTHAROI 


P.I3*. wo. 5. Rim and spreading vertical handle. D. o* 
2-00 m. 


13 m. Yellow clay, brown paint. Zig-zag on rim. W4, 


” See p. 325 and p. 327 below. -- 

my note iWd. XVIII 237. « ADiU V 111. fig. 27, 4. 

*« ns. . XJKIX, pi. 6, nos. 25 and 26; for Athens, Keramtikos I, pi. 62, Inv. 559. 

de *n * 8T»ve below our site towards PisaetoT Vtseber sw 

1 .4^thTflaYS^d“lS3 ** »"*^«** (»“ XXiS? 
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P.i^a. no. 6. Half a kantharoa rim, marks of two round vertical handles. D. 0*90 m. Clay, bluish; paint has a 
purple tinge. Zig-zag on the rim. Hearth and V8. 

P.133. Rim and vertical handle. D. 0-13 m. Worn, yellow clay. Dceoratioa, vertical itrdtcs. VY 3*05 m. 

P.X34. no. 6. Rim. D. O’la. Yellow clay, yellow and black point: good condition. Complicated pattern 
two, perhaps three, res er ved lines. It is uncertain if the lower fragment belongs. In black earth, south of Wall ay. 

P.Z35. no. 4. Rim. Pale clay, purple paint; monochrome. Near hearth. W 3*20 m. 

KRATERS 

P.136. no. 6. Rim. D. 0-i88 m. White clay, poor paint. Double-axes between verticals and a line of dots, 

P.137. no. 6. Lower part of a large krater with vertica] handles. Thick fabric, bluish paint. It narrows rapidly, 
and no doubt it ended in a high foot. It may belong to P. 136. 

P.138. Rim. Buff clay, yellow paint. Zig-zag.*** Under Wall 27, fSo-O’OO m. 

POURING VASES 

P.139. no. 6. Spring of a jug neck. Pink clay, very white slip. Vertical zig-zags between uprights; hllet round the 
Qcu. VH 2*00 m. Another nmilar fragment, probably of the same vase, was found beside the hearth. W 2*21 m. 

P.mo, no. 6. Similar fragment. Darker clay, no slip. Decoration, hairs from a line.*** V8 2*65-3*15 m. 

P.141. no. 5. Springof a jug neck with a groove. Pink clay, white slip. Groups of straggling lines at sm angle. Dark 
bekw. VN 3 - 3**5 m. 

P. i4 «- no. 6. Shoulder of a wide-bellied jug (R. 470). Four concentric circles, blob of paint not in the centre; the 
two outside lines are probably compass-drawn, the others hand-drawn.*** 

P.143. PtAT« 59. Oinochoe. Pre-geometric would be a nK>re convenient category for the neck R. 468 (R. p. 76), to 
whi^ a gourd-uke body with eight plastic ribs has been added. According to Payne,**' ribbed bodies were made in Crete 
both in Middle Minoan and in Protogeometric times. The clay is bright red, looks foreign, and may easily be Cretan. 
The paint is flaky black. Eight pieces of Mother ribbed vase were found, two of them in my excavation in the Temple 
deposit (VN 2*45 m., VZ 2*75 m.;. The clay of these is smooth and pale yellow, the paint red to brown. The period of 
these vases is probably just More, or at the beginning the Geometric era. The original home of ribbed vases was 
Cyprus, which produ^ them at intervals from the h^dle Bronze Age to the fourth century B.a The strands of the 
han^e are looser than on the Protogeometric hsmdle H. 78. There are several twisted handles from the excavation, but 
only one scrap can be connected wiut one unimportant little ju^et. There is no parallel for the neck. 

P.i4a. no. 4. Two sherds from the shoulder of an oinochoe, or po'haps of a pyxis. Clay, pink; white slm, black paint. 
The lines are thick suid clumsy. Disintegrating zig-zags do occur in Proto- ano Early Geometric vases in Ithaca, but this 
looks primitive. Nucleus 15, 3*30-4*00 m. 

P.145, Another bit of shoulder, just below the neck. Clay, yellowish; paint, po^. The pattern *** looks as 

if someone were exf>crim'entmg with rays and Protogeometric patterns in a confusM manner. Nucleus 15, 3-3*20 m. 
P.S46. no. 6. Neck of an enormous jug, found in the' Cairns '. Clay and colouring arc very like that of the two vases 
just mentioacd. The decoration on the shoulder it popular on Protogeometric jug-necks in Ithaca, but it dies out *** 
'More the end of die period. 

P.147. no. 6. Neck of a round-mouthed jug (or high base). much the ssune as the last; paint duller. The 

elements of this decoration are common in Ithacan Protogeometric. This seems a little tidier, but not very much. 
H.84.*** Another piece of this lekythos was found which joins the othen. The black glaze on the body of this vase is 
6ne. It looks like an import from Athens. If so, it takes with it the other lekythos H. 73, which has similar clay.*** W4, 
3*10 m. 

P.148. no. 6. Top of an aryballos.*** Clay rather like Minyan. Two thin lines between two lines on shoulder. 
It may be Geometric. W 1*70 m. 


*** (^. Marinates, AE 1932, pi. 4, 5a from Lakkitbra. 

*** Cf. AE t£03, pi. to, 14^ from Lakkithra; Kyparissis, ADtU V 103, fig. 18, from Diakata (both in Kephallenia). 
The vase in fig. to comes from l^t where the I^togeometric pins (fig. 32) and the spiral fibula (fig. 3^ were found. 
Both the Kqibailenian and the Ithacan patterns »n no doubt descendeafrom patterns like Wace, CftanUtr fmis, pi. LVI 
3 (L.H.I-U), pi. XLI, 316 (L.H.I.), but both have gone a long way. 

**' Qf. the lower part <n AD*lt V 103, and also of AE 1932, pi. 5, 1$. Such reserved lines on the base are not found 
on Mycenaean vases. *** QI P. 132. 

*** For the decoration the neck of a jug from Kakata (ADtU V to8, fig. 24, 2), from the same grave as the krater 
mentioned above, but from a different pit. *** H. 54, BSA XXXIII 45. 

*** BSA XXIX, pi. IX 6; 251, nos. 88, 89. Tne viue from Palaikastro there mentioned has been published by 
Hutchinson, BSA XL, pi. 14 f. It nu a cut-away neck, but need not for that cause be Minoan. The neck of^Payne’s vase 
really belongs to that body. *** CT. H. 76, BSA XXXIII 49. Our sherd may not be I^ogcometric. 

*“ ButsecoSt.rto. ts. **» AS .4 XJOCIII 51. 

*** It may be later. See V. Desborough, PnUftwiutru Petttiy, pi. 37. 

*** There is an aryballos with similar cross-batched triangles, ui the technique, labelled Protogeometric in the 
Ashmolean Museum (1^6.424-5). Here is another link between Attica and Ithaca. 
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GEOMETRIC AND ORIENTALISING POTTERY 
Shapes of Drinking Vessels 

I use the following: 

Cup : Loop handles, modulated rim. 

KotyU : Loop handles, straight rim; sometimes large. 

Kantharos: Two vertical handles, modulated rim; there is generally some kind of base; 
may be large. 

Mug : One vertical handle, flat base, and modulated rim. 

Kyathos: One or two flattish, vertical handles; straight rim. 

The mug may be a dipper, and not really a drinking vessel, although it is painted inside. 
Its history is obscured, if vases like R. 352, 354 (R. pi. 22) arc called mugs.^^* They develop 
from kantharoi like our 710 (plate 45). They, too, would make good dippers. 

CUPS 

Early Geometric Cups 

The earliest Geometric drinking vessels at Corinth and Athens are small round bowls 
with a variety of handles, and a nick in the rim.*^’ At Athens the rim soon stretched out and 
developed an offset; at Corinth the nicked rim hung on alongside other shapes, and grew 
larger and thinner, until it turned into the kotyle rim. These vases arc difficult to date, but 
cups like 615 seem early; they are low and thick, with a thick rim. 

1 have listed 619 early on grounds of technique. It is heavy ware, with a good glaae; 
it is probably imported. The shape is rather clumsy, but it is derived from the Mycenaean 
* deep bowl * shape. It is rather shallow. The rims of monochrome cups in Ithaca are 
generally not barred. Handles are monochrome at first. 

Middle Geometric Cups 

Cups differing from Weinberg’s in size only, 621-4, bave been placed here. 621 is 
listed as Middle, not Early, on account of its large size and also because it shows a kind of 
cork-screw marbling effect achieved by the brush; a technique which is popular on later 
vases. Vertical, wavy lines and chevrons are counted as Middle Geometric patterns; the 
cups without vertical bounding lines to the chevrons are probably earlier than Weinberg’s 
example (W. 75). They have a kind of bolster round the handle which Ithacesians seized 
with joy, and dhey made great play with it on local kantharoi, hence Robertson’s ‘ Sausage 
Style *. 

Of these cups some have a nick, e.g. 624, and some have a distinct rim, e.g. 622, 623 The 
latest Middle Geometric cups in Ithaca have barred handles.^^* 

Corinthian chevrons arc generally rounder and more solid than Attic. 

For R. 356 fee below p. 347. 

<y. W. 21, 39-45,68, TO. 

I^raiker calls a mug with this rim Late Protogeotnetric {Aigimi 25, pi. 14 i). Cf. also Titjtu I, pi. XVIIF 4. 

“• Cf. Ptxackora I, pi. ii, J; also R. 289 (R. pi. 16). 

Attic handles show much more variety than Corinthian Geometric handles. In particular, Attsc early cups have 
horizontal stripes on the handle. At Corinth barred handles start in Early Geometric times, W. 61; alsoW. 75. 
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Late Geometric Cups 
Round Cups 

The cup R. 10 (R. pi. 2) and the kotylc 666 (plate 42) have just the pattern 1*® and the 
body-shape of the cup 624. Their paint is red and their fabric finer, so I believe them to 
stand at die head of the new movement. 

Our cup 628 (plate 41; R. 14, R. pi. i), parallel in pattern to the kotylc R. 15 (R. pi. 2), 
but with a wider panel, may be a little later. The bird cups and kotylai also come after the 
earliest chevron kotylai like 666 (plate 42); they have the same technique, but a wider 
border, more decorated space, and a new kind of bird: instead of the old outline goose (886, 
PLATE 51) the birds arc more conventional and mostly silhouette. A new note is struck in 
the long-legged heron (630). 

The kotyle 667 (plate 42) is in heavy fabric, but it gives the first sign of a taller, slimmer 
body, and so it heralds the advent of the Tall Kotylc. It is significant that its pattern is 
painted more precisely, just like the Tall Cup 641. 

Round cups have barred handles. R. 285 (R. pi. 16) is just the shape of 628 (R. 14), 
and is probably Corinthian, but later, in the last quarter of the eighth century. The meander 
hooks are rather long, but this often happens to this pattern on Corinthian Late Geometric 
vases {e.g. 650, fig. 7). For the base pattern, cf. the oinochoe R. 171 (R. pi. 10), and many 
aryballoi. 

Tail Cups 

So far I have followed Weinbei^ pretty closely, but now I must do without him. He 
publishes no Tall Cup until W. 157/*' which is obviously seventh century. 

There arc no Tall Cups in Early or Middle Geometric technique. In Ithaca none have 
the earliest chevron pattern of W. 75; so the only course open is to place them all in the Late 
Geometric period.^*^ In spite of their numbers at Ithaca, the shape shows little development. 
The decoration of Tall Cups, like that of kotylai, started on the upper half of the vase (cf. R. i 
and 639), and jumped to the bottom (no gradation between 639 and 641). The shape started 
after the ‘ window in the dark * had been abandoned, and nearly ail have the new range of 
patterns, and when they have friezes, they are broken friezes. The bulk of those with lines 
all down should be dated in the last quarter of the eighth century. The old way of dealing 
with the Tall Cups was to put them all in the pre-kotylc period; some said ninth century. 
Robertson has shown that the kotylc developed * well in the Geometric period *, and also 
that some cups arc parallel with kotylai. He thought, however, that the Tall Cup died out 
in the eighth century. The truth probably is that while egg-shell kotylai were all right for 
the dead—before the Ithaca finds our supply came mostly from graves—your solid toper needed 
a more solid vessel, and a pretty heavy cup went right through, though traces of fine painting *** 
may often be seen on them. Complete Tall Cups have been found both in Hcurtlcy’s Upper 
and Lower deposits, so they should date about the change over, by my scheme 725 b.c. There 
is such close technical agreement between the kotylc 679 (plate 42), with meander hooks and 

R. 15 (R. pt. 3) is a kotylc, not a cup. Robertson remarked thb resemblance of cup to kowle. 

<y. R. 38b (R. pi. 16), which is certainly Corinthian. R. i (R. pi. 1) might be Middle Geometric, but I think 
spirals are a Late Geometric pattern. R. i is certainly earlier in style than R. 3-4; its section is like the upper row (ValJet 
and VUlard, BCH LXXVI 335, fig. 9b), and should be earlier than the lower row of R. 3-4, type. 

“* Weinberg places the Falerii tall cup with his daik>faced group (AJA XLV 33), before the middle of the eighth 
century. Is it perhaps from Chalkis? 

*** E.g. the meander and spiral on R. 4 (R. pi. 1) are done with a fine, hard brush. 

See p. 359. There is generally a dUTerence of fifty years between Robertson’s dates for Geometric pottery and romc. 
Nothing will reconcile us over the Tall Cups. He puts them before the first kotylai, I put them all ailer. 
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lines all down, and many Tall Cups, that they must be contemporary, and the kotylai will 
not be far from 700 b.c. : cf. also the kantharos 727 (plate 45). 

There is grave difficulty in making lines all down the vase, like 641, suddenly appear on 
Tall Cups a century earlier than on globular aryballoi, oinochoai, and kotylai: or the rare, 
queer, globular aryballos would have to last a century. 

The Tall Cup shape in its extreme form has a barbarous un-Greek look with its high 
centre of gravity, almost as if it developed in some outlying district, sdll subject to Mycenaean 
influence. Note that Weinbeig suggested Acgina as a centre for a Corinthianising type of 
vase, not found at Corinth. Acgina would not be a good centre for these cups, considering 
their prevalence in Ithaca and Delphi, and their occurrence in Italy.*** The shape is charac¬ 
terised by clumsy *** handles and unmodulated feet. These last arc also found on the other 
vase-shapes with lines all down: 679, 727, and the jazz oinochoe 935, which must be dated 
about 700 B.c. The shape is probably influenced by the slimming movement which produced 
Tall Kotylai, and this also fixes the date. Moreover, there arc things close to ‘ Wire Birds * 
on Tall Cups.**’ 

There are two systems of decoradon in Tall Cups: (a) A * window ’ in the middle of lines, 
and (^) frieze all the way round. As the friezes are all disintegrating, and the patterns in the 
‘ windows * arc generally unbroken, I have listed the former first, without supposing them to be 
necessarily all earlier. Class (&) Tall Cups sometimes have bars on the handle, and they 
never have lines all down. Class (a) Tall Cups always have horizontal lines on the handles 
like late kotylai: their rims never have bars, but they often have reserved lines inside, t.g. 
634, 658, 650, like late kyathoi. 

In Delphi two Tall Cups and a pouring vessel with lines all the way down *** were found 
with a Middle Geometric kratcr and kantharos, but these vases were found a metre above 
the constructions to which the excavator attributed them, and there is an Attic Late Geometric 
pitcher among them. I have not seen the globular vase with pierced lugs also found in this 
deposit, but it docs not look like Iron Age pottery. At any rate the deposit is not homogeneous. 


Onentolising Cups 

It is still uncertain when the seventh-century cup developed its off-set, probably some¬ 
where in the late eighth century, sec 651, 653. ^mc late-looking cups have barred handles. 

The evidence of kraters **• has moved the cups 660, 66i from the beginning to the end of 
the series, and the reserved frieze on 660 finds itself beside the reserved frieze on 662. Such 
a position accords well with such stratigraphic evidence as can be offered. Both the complete 
vases (660, 661) were found in or about Pithos i, in VN with some earlier vases,**® but in 
the same layer as the dump of Late Corinthian kotylai. Rims of both these cup shapes occur 
in Hcurticy’s Upper and Lower Deposit, so they, too, should date from the change over. 
The cup R. 286 (R, pi. 16) is close to VS pi. IX 4, but probably a little earlier. It belongs 
to the series of Tall Cups with friezes: no doubt it is Corinthian. The small cup R. 288 (R. 
pi. 16) is certainly Corinthian; cf. our 663 or W. 157. 

The brown glaze cup R. 287 (R. pi. 16) would fit in well with the kantharos 773 (fig. ii), 
on grounds of fabric, and with other possible sixth-century vases of doubtful provenience. 


The Falerii cup, sec above p. 364, Tall cups are now being found at many sites in SicUy, Modica, Lentini, Thapsos 
Mcgara; and also in Ischia. 

“• See R. 2,3, 4 (R. 6m. i and 2); 679 (plat* 42), 727 (piatb 45), 935 (no. 23). E-t. 656-8. 

Araandry, RC/f LXXTV 322, pi. XXXIX. Dunbabin dates the cup rerachora I, pi. 121, 7 early on stratiheation. 
'*• See pp. 266, 296. 

“•Seep.asS. PartorcheEarIyGeotnetriccup6i7camefromniyPithost. It may be a survival or out of place. 
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Early Geometric Cups {CorirUhian) 


Dark Glaze, Nicked Rims. 

613. no. 8. Rim with a sharp iudc.>*> White clay, thick fabric; good black streaky glaze. Reserved line above the 
nick. 

614. Shape like 615. Rim, spring of handle, part of base. H. 0 07 m. D. o ta m., 0 05 m. White Corinthian day | 
streaky black glaze. Reserved below handle. Imported. Wall 37,*** upper layer. 


614. Shape like 615. Rim, spring of handle, part of base. H. 0 07 m. D. o ta m., 0 05 m. White Corinthian day | 
streaky black glaze. Reserved below handle. Imported. Wall 27,*** upper layer. 

615. PLATE41. Cup. H.O'oyam. D. 0*11 m. and 0*05 m. Light day; better glaze. Reaerved line on rim. Imported, 
and certainly the early lower type of cup. 

616. Another. H. 0 075 m. D. o t 16 m., 0*048 m. Similar glaze. 

6i6(i. Another.”* H. 0 08 m. D. 0*13 m., 0*048 m. A little later. Red grid below. 














Fio. 8 .—Cups, Etc. (Scale 1 :4.) 

617. Larger cup. H. 0*086 m. D. 0-154 10., 0*0^ m. Pinker day; dark glaze except below the bandies. More 
modelling on the base. VN a-90 m., and Kthos i.”* 

6f8. Another. H.o*to6m. D.o-i68m., 0*054 m. The glaze continues to improve. Note the characteristic Corinthian 
foot.*" 

Middle Geometric Cups {Corimhian) 

6ip. Rc. 7. Cup with a larger lip.*" H. 0-083 *35 0*053 m. Qay reddish, good ^azc. Broad reserved 

stripe inside and outside the run. V8 2*35 m. 

630. RO. 8. Small cup. H. 0*071 m. D. o-i3 m., 0-046 m. White clay, lired red below; paint, bright red *** inside, 
black outside. Vertical wavy lin^ strokes on the rim, red cross below. No trace of anotba handle. Handle mono¬ 
chrome. W4, i-so-t-so m- 


*** W. p. 19, fig. $, nos. 68, and 3 ^ 43 - >69 (R. pi. 16) is similar, c/! also Peraeftera I, pi. 11. 

>•* On the stratiheation see pp. 355 n. 

a late vase of this shape in Thera, AM XXVIII Beil. XX, e 79 from tomb 82 (63) (see on 883 below) with white 
itsunped circles; of course not Cretan. *■* On the stratification, tee pp. 357 ff. *** (tf- otnoeboe 671. 

'** These cup shapes move away from the koCyle, contrast 634; <f. shape ofW. 83, 

The colours are like those on W. 73. 
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fax. PLATS 41. Lsrae cup. H. 0*116 m. D. o-ao m., 0-074 glue; bro%vn outside, srey 

inside. Corkscrew enect obtained by slanting the vase during painting. 

692. Fio. 8. Part of a large cup. H. c. 0*113 0*188 m. The base will not win, but a scrap shoe's that it was 

like the last. Red day, brown j^aze. Three Imei above and below chevrons; rim, dightly ofT-sei bdow, barred. Wi 
1*90 m. From this shape R. 9 (R. pi. 9) and R. 10 developed; **• they show the influence of fine painting in fabric anj 
style. 

623. Kece of similar rim, showing spring of handle. Many similar. 

624. PLATS 41. Cup. Ro'iam. D. 0*19 m., 0-074 m. Clay, pale; paint, nearly gone. Still the round shape, and a 
pronounced nick on the run,*** which is barred. Four lines at the handle, ban on the handle. Nucleus 19. 

®* 5 *. Halfacup. H-o-oysm. D. o-i9 m.,0-05 m. Qay, bufF; paint, black and red. Follows closely on €00. Thinner 
fabne, eight lines at the handle. Ban on rim and handle, red mark below. 

4 *- and part of handle. D. 0-19 m. More lines at the handle. Reddish day, looks Corinthian. 

Finer fabric on a bigger bowl. Section approaching that of the earliest kotyle 666. Ban on handle. 


Late Gemetrii Cups (Corinthian) 

Medium Round Cups with a Nick or an Offset. 

Mfander. 

627. no.ai-. Bitofrim. Buff day, thin fabric, no slip. Profile like R. 579 (R. pi. 43); ban on lip. Fine technioue. 
Probably Cormthian. ^ 

Tall Wavy Lines. 

Cup (R. 14). I figure it again, new>deaned. The type is now better known.>*> Its shape is round, 
the lip slightly bent out and barred; it is dearly under the influence of fine painting. 


Bird-Cups. 

The following arc exactly like bird-kotylai and must be contemporary. 

699. wo. 7. Scrapofrim. BuflTday. A tall bird, turning his back on squiggles, may be in outline. Distinctly a cup.'*^ 

630. PLATB41. Cup, half the rim and a handle missing. H.o-iim. D.0i6in.,o-03m. Buff clay, dark paint. Taller 
birds than the rest; herons.*** Dots on handle. V4,3-9Sm. 

631. wo. 8. Bitofrim. D. 0-i6m. Light day, thick fabric *** but fine painting. Bird in metope, squiggles. 

63a. wo. 8. Similar, finer painting. Red. VM 9-30 m. 

633. wo. 8. Another. Bird in metope, tingle line squiggles behind. V4, 3-90 m. 

The following, slightly slimmer bowl may serve as an introduction to Tall Cups: 

Plain Lines. 

® 34 * 9 ^!?’*** “•» ^*^5 “• Q»y reddish, excellent variegated tvown glaze. Decoration, eight 

reserved lines. ^ 

There are many cups with similar decoration. 


Tall Cups. 

PaneU on the Shoulder. 


I have assumed that any vase with a panel between lines is a Tall Cup. 
horizontal lines on their handles, like Tall Kotylai. 


All have 


For shaM and decoration, 4^. Krauker, Aigina, pi. 8,130. 

m 37a ^ that joins. H. o-i 9 m. Last quarter of the eighth century. 

It has just the wavy lines of W. toy, wluch I should place in the third quarter of the dghth centur^ W. 106 ai^ 
\\. 110 are earlier. Same pattern asR. 15, which is a kotyle (R dI 9l ^ 

*«» ^ theihape of R. 990 (R. pi. 17). J \ v h 

*«• <y. 687 (plats 43), slso the Ithacan heron>kantharoi R. 314, 315 (R. p|. 30). 

»« ^ R. 390 (pi. 17), which is of very thick iabric. ^ 4. S 3 ^ - pi. aoy. 

f it certain^ continued till orientalising times, (/; Cumae, pi. XL 5. 

Xh 3 . with thin, solid rays at tiie neck, all fr^ tomt 

XXXII, p. 341. The technique is dose to that of many T^l Gups. See aim the oinoeboe 893 (wo. 30). 
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Double and Treble Z^g~zflgs. 

Sherds from seven vases, two shown; one is from VN 3-13 m. The shape is not certain, 
and some panels may not be between lines. 635 might be Middle Geometric,but the 
colour is not quite right. 

63^ no. 8. Pieceofrim. 0.o-t4m. Pale clay, black paiat. Point of zig-sagsextendedin the Corinthian rnanner;><* 
dark below. Imported. * 

636. no. 8. Three pieces of rim and mark of handle. Similar day, paint •wm. Lines probably cover the body. 

Tall Single Z^S-zag. 

837. no. 7. Part of rim. D. o-ism. Pale clay. Barbaric-looking zig-zag with long potnu; dark below. 

638. Another similar from VH 9*70 m. 

Singh Short Z^i'Zags. 

6^ PLATE 41. Cup. H. o-toam. 0.01400. White day; grey paint. Dark below. 

640. Top of another. VOg-tom. 

840c. Also another. All dark below. Complete and unbroken except at one handle; marked * Pithos'.*" 

Vertical Waxy Lines. 

^x. PLATE 41. Cup: handle missing. H. o-ioim. D. 0146 m., 0*036 m. Red day; good browa-ydlow paint. 
Technique Ii^ the kotyle 679 (plate 42), and the kantbaros 727 (plat* 45). Section like the last. Wavy lines arc r^lar 
but rather spindly.*** This is the pattern of R. 3 and R. 7 (R. pL i). Thoe must have been at least twenty vases like this 
one from Nucleus 15. Last quarter of eighth century. 

Superimposed Dianumds."^^^ 

643. PLATE 41. Rim. Same technique as last. 


Detached Dotted Diamonds. 

643. no. 8. Piece of rim. White day, thick fabric. Narrow lines, dark below. An orientalising pattern.*** 

Cross-hatched Diamonds. 

844. Pio. 7. Rim. Pale day, good glaze. Dark bdow. Pattern common on vases at Gumsu.*** VR 3'75 m. 

Another simitar sherd from Nudeus 5, 3*45 m. 

Spirals. 

645. PLATB41. Scrapofrtm. Whiteday; line black paint. S^Hrals*** in panel; dsukbelow. Nudeus 13. 

$4Sa. Another scrap, perhaps from the same vase, W4, 1-85-2-00 m. 

846. Similar, larger. The rim overhangs. 

847. Part of rim and body. D. o* 16 m. Thick fabric. Narrow lines <»> the rim; lines all the way down.*** 

Reversed * S*s * {probably derived from spirals). 

648. Cup. H. 0*086 m. D. 0-11 m., 0*045 ***• * groove. Poor technique, dark below. For pattern, r/I 

the foltowmg. VN, Pithos 1. k . v 


*** (^. a kantbaros at Delphi (see above, n. 40), which certainly looks Middle Geometric. 635 may be from a 
kantbaros. also W. 61. 

*** Weinberjg 11 under no. 99, says that ‘ apices ’ are characteristic of Corinthian zig-zags on vases. 

*** Of. the zig-zae on an Ithacan tripod-handle, BSA XXXV, pi. 13, c, no. 3, suid pi. tc, b. Contrast the r^lar zig¬ 
zags on later cut-out Ithacan metal handles, Uc. eit., no. o. *** See Heurtley, Bm xLIII 6. 

*** (y. also the painting on the heavy rather pointed kotyle 667 (plate 43). An exactly similar cup has been found 
at Delphi, BCH LXaIV pi. XXXIX 2. (^. the lUgbtly eaiiier cup, MA in, pi. IV 19, from Th^isos. 

*** the technique and pattern of the o i noeb^ ^94-7. plats 58, no. 19. See the kanths^ 756 (plate 47). 

*** Cumae, pi. XLVII t. Cf. conical oioochoe 1014s (no. gt). 

*** In chains, iUtf. pl. X 3 ^vll; detached, XXaVI sa, with pointed rays at the neck. 

*** C/. the spiral on the neck 103^ For a complete Tall Cup e/. R. 1 (R. pl. i). The spirals in the psuiel are also 
like those on the rim R. 4 (R. pl. t). 645 must be contemporary with the k^tharos in Dresden dted by Robertson, 
AA 1892, 162, no. 24. Cf. a vase mm Modica (unpublished). 

*** the mir^ on the neck of the big omo^oe with lines all the way down, BV pl. 2. It also is Late Geometric. 
It has a row of birds in silhouette. 
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64^ no. 8. Most of the rim. D. 0*136 m. Reddish clay, yellow paint. Lines down the body. There are six other 
vases with this pattern; *** in three oth^ the pattern has degenerated into ' c 


Mtander Hooks. 

650. no. 7. Part of rim smd hsmdte. D. 0-90 m. Reddish clay, yellow {Mint. Small hooks, broad lines. There are 
parts of more than six vases with this pattern. I figure this one for compaiisOD wi^ the kotyle 679 (mats 49), and the 
Vantharos 797 *** (plat* 45). They are so alike in every way that they must be contemporary. 

Friezes on the Shoulder. 

fiji. no. 7. Part of rim and handle. D.otam. Red day, brown paint Wavy lines in groups, touching the horizontal 
lines: ban^ handles. Psuts of many vases m thu style, no complete example ; but see R. 986 (R. pi. 16), with a slightly 
more advanced pattern. VN 9*30 m. 

63a. pio. 8. Handle and some rim. White day; bright scarlet paint. ‘ S*s ' touch the handle; dark body, horizontal 
lines on handle. Nudeus 19, 3*00 m. 

€33. no. 7. Cup, one handle missing. H. o*s 09 m. D. 0*13 0*053 m. Brown vari^ated paint, three reserved 

lines j dark glaze handles. The extreme form of the tall cup.^*^ 3*90 m. Many similar fragments. 

654. Simil^ cup, broken handle. H. 0*054 m. D. 0*075 °^*i 0*043 oi* Buff day, rml/as on the foot. Upper deposit. 
Perhaps Attic. Another similar. Both late eighth centuiy. 

Panels. 

655. no. 8. Part of rim and handle. D. 0*145 m. Light day. Four crested birds in outline, feeding in a panel between 
lines. Dark below. 

Orientalising Cups {mostly Corinthian) 

The following need not be later, but they have definitely late characteristics. 

Birds. 

656. 710 . 8 . Bit of rim. light day, wmti. Spinds turning into‘wire' birds; *** dsuk bdow. Corinthian. 

657* Fio. 7 * Similar. Darker paint. Crested birds, standing on one ; dark bdow. Probably Corinthian. 

658. no. 7. ^ Hudle and half rim. D. 0*13 m. Fine Imes, jMobably all the way down; * wire birds ’ on one lee. 
reserved Imes mstde the nm. Certainly Corinthian. Date about 700 b.c. ® 

Lattice, 

f?®" ric.7. Part of rim, handle, and body. Red day, variegated paint. Thin, off-set rim. Blotchy work, dark bdow 
May not be Gormthian. 

Lines in a Reserved Space. 


66a fso.R Cup.»* H.^ioSrn. D.o*io6m.,oo5m. Pale day; paint, worn. Exactly like R. 980 (R. pi. 16), except 
that the pamt u grey, not reddish'lxown. Looks Gormthian. Pithos 1. Another &mn VN 9*00 m. ' ^ 

Small Cups. 

«f. Fto. 8. Small cup. R o 08 m. D. 0*09 m., 0 05 m. Red clay, traces of black paint inside and out. Clumsy, 
ill-made, and tmek. It might 1 ^ of toy age; it bean resemblance to Mycenaean feet, and handles, but it is 
probably late. Not Cennihian. Found inside Pithoa 1, VN. Other such rims from VM a oo m., and VZ 3*30 m. 

6fe no. 7. Half a cup. H. 0 064 m. D. 0*13 m., 0 08 m. Red day, red-brown paint. Reserved frieze. Corinthian, 
vw 9*31 m. 

663. 710.7.*“ Bit of rim and handle. D. o*i9 m. Finest day and paint. Corinthian. Nudeus 15. 

663J. no. 8. Cup, handle missing. H. 0 079 m. D. 019 m., 0 054 m. Dark below fine lines.*** Corinthian. 

*•* VS ^ ** t no doubt Corinthian, as there are so many like it in Ithaca. 


*** Cf. VS pi. 9, J from Ddphi. 
*•* (^. kotyle 683 (no. 10). 

**♦ See pp. 966, 996. It goes d 
t« 1:1.* w .... ...J D » 


dosdy with R. a8o (R. pi. 16), and R. 363 fR. pi. 9a) 

»« Shape l^e W. 157 a^ R. 986 (R. pi. t6}, which o also Corinthian. ^ 

poup pi. 8, .,9). R. 
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Dois. 

66^ no. 7. Quarter oT a cup. H. 0-06 m. D. o-ta m., 0-05 in. Brown day and giazc. Dots. Not Corinthian.^** 
VN 2*10 m. Scraps of three ouer similar rims from Nudeus 15. 

Cup on a High Foot. 

665. no. 8. Gup. H. 0*076 m. D. 0*140 m., o-o6 m. Brown day and paint. May be East Greek. VN 3*45 m. 


KOTYLAI 

Robertson discovered that some kotylai are earlier than fine globular aryballoi, but that 
need not mean that they have an excessively high date; indeed, there are no kotylai in the 
dark-faced, Early and Middle Geometric technique. Johansen realised that there were two 
kinds of kotylai, but did not explain the difference plainly; that was left for Robertson.^** 
The earlier round kind has not been found in Italy or Sicily: the sequence is plain, but 

the exact dating must still wait. If we may connect the invention of the kotyle with the change 
in fabric, its earliest date will be in the second quarter of the eighth century. As stated, the 
earliest kotylai arc taken to be those with the chevrons and the arrangement of Middle 
Geometric cups (666 , plate 42). Kotylai with a taller and modified wavy-line pattern (e.g. 
R. 15),'*’ or with two birds and squiggles, same shape and technique, but more reserved 
lines, will come next (668-74) J those with outline, less conventional birds, and fewer reserved 
lines, will be the earlier. The earliest bird, the single, fat, hatched goose (sec 886 , plate 51), 
docs not occur on kotylai. Double-axes had appeared in Middle Geometric on 882; see 
R. 444 (R. pi. 30); they appear on early kotylai, with or without birds, squiggles, and metopes 
(676). ‘ Birds on Parade ’ arc generally found with the earlier shape, Wire Birds with the 
later, while one or two separate reserved lines appear above the b^. J. M. Gook^*® has 
dated the Wire Birds somewhere about 700 B.c. Besides the delicate Wire Bird kotylai, 
there arc some sturdier vases with verdcal wavy lines in panels and a reserved line below 
(e.g. 677, 678). There is also kotyle 679,*** of an unusuzd shape for a kotyle, slim below, 
billowing out above, with lines all the way down and idendcal in general appearance and 
technique with the kantharos 727 (plate 45), and the cup 650 (fig. 7). 

1 have seen no kotyle lips with bars. The decoration of handles is wonderfully consistent. 
The earliest chevron kotylai have ban on their handles, like the cups of the period, and like 
Middle Geometric kraters. Bird-kotylai, as Robertson nodeed, have dots between horizontal 
lines.*’® Later ordinary kotylai have horizontal lines only, on their handles, though some 
of the monsters may have had bars. 

Wire Birds are also found on kotylai with long rays *’* touching at the foot. A common 
shoulder-pattern with long rays is rather feeble wavy lines (as on 702-4). The acme of the 
fine style, with slender shape and scarlet paint, is found on kotyle R. 30 *’* (our 694, plate 42), 
with double rays, which Robertson has dated to the first quarter of the seventh century. As 
soon as the rays begin to draw apart (703) the fine red colour goes, the shape becomes sturdier, 
and the fabric, particularly at the base, becomes thicker. Later the lines on the middle pvc 
way to solid black, the reserved space is very white, and the wavy lines fade out. This is 
the end of the Protocorinthian scries. 


**• J. M. Cook suggests that this cup is a oon-Corinthimn iimxirt. *** BSA XLIII 12. 

One scrap kotyle rim with chevrons has lately been mund by Dr. Buchner in Ischia. 

‘••(YW. 75. See p. 27a above. ut Qu, cup 6a8 (FUaTB 41). 

**• XLII 151 fl; See also p. 261 above. On other large kotylai, see below p. 280. 

!»• So do tall prodes. also Kahane, dTd XLIV, pi. XXVIII 1 , 2 . Note our 68s with a steeper shape, lines all 
down the body norizontal lines on the handles. KJ, pi. XVIIt. 

XUII 15, drawing. Qf. W. 176 and 179. On a Black and White style see above p. 264. 
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To supplement my illustrations I quote the good kotylc-sequencc in R. S. Young’s well 
in the Agora at Athens.*’* It is curious that the earliest type, C.19-21, with dark bases or 
one or two reserved lines on dark bases, arc all Attic imitations. Perhaps it is because they 
are imitations that he dates them all to the seventh century, and thus close to the Corinthian 
kotylai with rays (C.8-12). Our 702, which is very small and delicate and a fine red, had 
round and shorter rays. It belongs to the first quarter of the century, and is a little earlier 
than C.8, whose rays arc like our 699, and still touching at the base. In our 703 the rays are 


707 709 



Fio. 9.—KANTHARot, Pyxides, Etc. (Scale I : 4.) 


drawing apart and the fine red colour has gone, cj. the rays of Young, C.9. All these kotylai 
have rather weak vertical wavy lines in a panel at the rim, and lines round the middle. Now 
boto panel and lines disappear; the panel becomes dark, or reserved, or dark with a little 
added white; the middle is dark glaze, and the rays become smaller and smaller. Our 706 
«rtainly belongs to the second half of the seventh century, and C. 13 very likely does too; 

10, and still more the imiution C.19, pretty certainly do. The chief indication of 
^ ^ wider base, and base*mca$urements are seldom given. 

There arc no kotylai in Ithacan red technique. Of the kotylai listed by Robertson as 
Ithacan, all arc in Cormthian style, and some *’• are, or may be, Corinthian. 

A word must be said about large kotylai in Ithaca. Such vases were made in Corinthian 
iftjp. Suppl. n 144 ff. »»» q: w. 16a. 'third quarter of the seventh century*. See R. aq^-sos CR,pI. 17). 
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orientalising style.'” The earliest large kotylc in Ithaca is R. 298 (R. pi. 17). It is probably 
Corinthian; the drawing of its birds is like many of those on R. pi. 3, and the paint is close 
to that of many large vases now known to be Corinthian. The date is the second half of the 
eighth century. Next is 679 belonging to the cup-kantharos set, with lines all the way down. 
It belongs to the last quarter of the eighth century. Then come the large orientalising kotylai 
687-91. 690 (R. 301, R. pi. 16) must be Corinthian and it may take with it R. 303 (R. 
pi. 17), for its loops seem to be painted in Corinthian style, and loops are now known to be 
a Corinthian pattern. These two vases belong to the second quarter of the seventh century. 

The accurate dating of kotylai is often important enough to justify its detailed treatment 
here. It must be stressed that there is still no easy rule-o^thumb, and that decoration must 
always be taken into account as well as shape.'^* 

LaU Geometric ICotjlm, Dark Bases (Corinthian) 

The following vases are often red outside and black inside. There were probably hundreds 
of vases like this. 

Chevrons. 

Barred handles. 

666. PLATE 42. Kotyle. H. o-ioB m. D. 0-164 m., Corinthian day; red ouUtde, dark uuide. Chevrons 

between bars; four reserved lines below the panel. 

667. PLATE 42. Kotyle. H.o-itm. D.O’i68nL,o-o62in. Red clay, heavy fabric; variegated red and blade. Wider 
panel, modifiM pattern; more pointed below.The base is unmodulated. 

Pairs of Birds. 

Dotted handles. 

668. PLATB4a. Pieceofrim. 0.0*1401. Red clay; dark-red paint inside, outside lighter. Confronted birds in metopes; 
two stars. Bird's 1 ^ in outline (probsily two legs each); they are fat creatures like geese, with big bills. VN 3 00 m. 

664. Outline birds and three large squiggles.”* 

670. Fio. 10. Bit of rim belonging to R. 24^ (R. pi. 3).“* D. 0-i6 m. Buff clay, dsuk paint. Four squiggles, flanked 
by a tall hatched bird. 

671. no. 10. Another. Pale day, dark paint. Confronted outline birds m a metope. 

67a. Another. Red paint. Only three tquiQ[les; silhouette bird. 

675. no. 10. (Detail R. 24d, R.pi. 3) Kotyle, partsofrimmissing. H.o-iMm. D.o-i6 m., 0*05 m. Four squiggles 
be^een bi^ in silhouette, ‘^e bird kotylai have more reser\'ed space than 066, the kotyle with chevrons. 

674, 5. Two others, one from VZ 3*15 m. 

Squiggles and Double Axes. 

There are many of these vases. 

676. PLATE 43. New photograph of R. 295. May or may not be local. 


XC 9, n. 2, pi. 2. On this reconstruction see n. 188. 

See bdow, pp. 307, 315. Dunbabin tells me that he dates dotted loops with the Cumae Group. Surely they should 
be contemporary with ottier wain patterns, t.g. floral chains, in the seventh century. Certainly the rays of the kotyle 
teo, PLATE 43, are later than the rays of Cumae, pi. XXX. 

Young in this »eries tries to date by shape alone, forgetting that the sequence of shapes b a slim shape between 
two wider shapes. E. H. Dohan {Italic Tomb 30, 21, pi. XIV) does the same. She coomares her koiyic to a drawing 
of uncertain snape and obviously different decoratkm. A Rhodian kot^e of the second half of the seventh century looks 
much nesuer (Krou/so, pi. 43, 27, la found with pi. 44, 27, which are Late Protocorinthian). 

(f. cups 624, 626 (PLATS 40 , also the pyxb 825 (plates©), the Small Jug 1029 and the oinochoe 971 (plate 62/. 
Of. also rcToehera I pi. 13, 21. 

»•* For pattern and shape rf. the Tall Cup 641 (plate 40 - See p. 274 above. Contrast theclegant foot of666. 

*** Robertson's study b extensive (R. pi. 3). 

**• See preceding note. 
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Veriicdl Lines and Squiggles."^^* 

Bright colours, thick fabric. Many examples and some of them large. Some handles 
have lines. 

677. PLATS 4a. Put of rim and body. 0 .0'i4m. Broad lines, bright red. Vertical wavy lines and detached reserved 
line. See the next. 

678. Pieces of a kotyle. Pattern like the lut but more disintegrated. 

Meander Hooks (Large). 

679. PLATS 42. Half a kotyle. H.o-i7m. D. 0-24 m:, 0-08 m. Clavreddish; nice yellow paint. Large lines all the 
way down; wred handle, poor hooks. The vase has the top-heavy Iodic c^Tall Cups; unmodulated foot. V6 3*10 m. 

Birds on Parade. 

Generally very red paint and clay. 

680. no. 10. Roundish, thick rim. Birds on two stilts. R. 24 k (R. fig. 3). 

681. no. 10. Quuter of a kotyle. H. 0-087 m. D. 0-042 m. White clay, duk paint. Roundish. Five birds in a 
panel. Style of birds like R. 24 1 (R. fig. 3). 

68a. no. to. R. 24 m fR. fig. 3). Bit of rim. Two-legged tiny birds. VR3-oom. R. 24n had a similar double-axe 
at the side, more lines below. 


Orientalising KotyUd (mostly Corinthian) 

The following arc of the later shape, or have definitely orientalising characteristics. 
Dark Bases, New Shape. 

There are fragments of hundreds of vases like R. 26 and R. 27 (R. pi. 2), all of the Tall 
Kotyle type, which I suppose to date about 700 b.c. Most of them are of red egg-shell ware, 
with good wavy lines in the panel. One or two reserved lines above the base arc common 
on this kind of kotyle. 


Wire Birds.^^^ 

683, 4. no. to. Bits of rim. 

Serpent on the Rim. 

68jL no. to. Half a kotyle. H. 0-102 m. D. 0*152 m., 0*03 m. Pale day, thick fabric. Roundish. Zig-aags in 
coih of the snake ^ on the shoulder; lines to the base. Wrnn. VZ 2*40 xn. 

686. PLATS 42. Another rim with fish. Local. 

Large Kotylai. 

Probably of the tall shape; pink clay. 

687. PLATS 43. Bits of rim. D. r. 0 i8m. Pinkish clay. Cranes among ^nwtric patterns, one hatched and eating 
a snake, the other til^uette, eating a fish (R. 299, R. pi. 17). Probably ODrinthian. 

688. no. to. Another crane on a shoulder. 

689. PLATS 43. Parts of rim, handle and body. D. e. 0-26 m. Fired red below. Solid meander lu>oka m the rim; 
groups of degenerate,wavy lines on the body; drcumscribed pointed rays below. Two other such runs with meander 
noon one set hatched. CoMthian. 


1*4 Gf. P€fathon 1 94, pt. 25,8, there probably dated too euly. See also ikii. 59, pi. 12, 2. 

Cf. 650, 727: see above p. 272. 

(j. the cup fragment 658 (no. 7). 

4*4 (^. Kahane, pi. XXVifi 1, which is a little eulier both in shape and in handle decoration. 

Cf. Syracuse, Arias BCH LX. pi. XI, A. Both are Corinthian putems. Payne’s reconstruction of * ko]yle m 
Aqrina was rash (//C pi. 2), and Kraiker’t pi. D, 189,197) is definitely misleading. He hu put Second Sme rays 

((/Tour 600) on a First Stne rim. See also 6^. Why invent a new style of ray? Why not use those that actually occur 
(pi. to, 185; pi. 12, 191)? 
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%o. PtAT* 43. R. 301 (R. pl. 16). KoMc.“* H. 0'228 in. D. 0-46 m., o-ro8 m. While day, paint worn. On 
shou^er, stars between four double-axes; fine lines, pointed ra)% After 675 b.c. VN 4-35 m. Probably Corinthian 
R. 3M (R. pi. *?)“•*» doubt ended in rays below its four friezes. The dark mark on’Ue rim is half a double-axe; 
we have rouztd the other half. A star this vase was found VH 4*10 m. 

Part of R. 304 was found in Nudeus la. 

69s. PLATO 44. Upper part of a kotyle. D. 019 m. Red day; good brown paint. Darkbdow; Maltese crosses.’” 
with s^vastlkas m the comer, between squiggles; one ouUine crane by a handle. This kotyle may be eighth century. 

Egg-shell Kotylai with Rays (Corinthian). 

Handle and bit of rim. D. r. o ia m. Thin fabric; brilliant red paint. Dotted lattice,’” very fine painiina. 
Dark base with one reserved Ime. » / r « 

Figured Scews. 

&:i J!°' •*®i‘ ^ *0 ? 9 .. R- fi«- 5 )- Dotted Uttice on rim.’” A bearded man, with peaked 

down toward hss outsa;et<±ed right hand, tils left arm is stret^ed quite straight, and is grasping 
.f .fc t A** He u wearing a tuni^ a baldric perhaps with quiver, and a bdL We do not 

understand the lines on his left ann. Robertson now puts the style of R. 49 later. Aetos Painter i a. 8009.176. 

k?il ^'.30 (R- I^tyle. H. 0-094 m. D. 0-104 ®-i A fortunate chance brought us the 

/R ^ very apogee of the slim style with long double rays. Robertson’s excellent 

drawing (R. 15) places the style in the first quarter of the seventh century. 

f!!?* 7 l’ h»d to be re^Oeaned, and Miss Petty hu made a new drawing. We 

hk if “f stjmding in front of it. His buttock is well down on the Uon. we sec 

the hon s belly. We cenfirm Robertson’s Chimaera; we see the serpent’s head 
on UK tail, ud the ^nng of the bon s neck. Aetos Painter 4. Seep. 176. ^ 

.noISc^^^ ““ ■>“' i*** backward.; «, Acre w.. 

'?• Some of the upper part rf a kotyle. D.0-iO4m. Similar scheme of decoration and fabric 
ilS’ ih? changes f^ to darl^ The bor^ u a chain of diamonds with large dott between the double 

Th?L *hrce bounding lines is partly incised. 

•*** thomsclves, tea Utile man 

wearing boots and brandishing a branch. Another dog be^nd u chasing a h<med animal. 

The following fragments may belong to a slightly thinner kotyle by the same hand. 

SiKd, w chfiio^i^tW Head of a lion with a shut mouth. He is either leokmg back at hU tail being 

*^*'No*join'^' wearing greaves beside a feline’s foot. He seems to be puUing its tail, 

Liruar Style. 

^30V"°^ ®''3 ”*■ Cross-hatched diamond chain on rim, ray below. Style like the rim of 694 

699. TaUkotyle,oalysmaUbitofrim. H. 0145 m. Lower D. 0-056 m. TaU rays,’” touching; suiUble base for 698. 

Probably very fine linear painting did not go far into the second quarter, though Weinberg 
claims to have found some strays. 


Figured Style. 

Twoforc.fc«of„u„,u,.« 

70t. no. 18. Another larger hoof, and haunch with still more inc^ detail. Nucleus 16. 

«• Forlo^,rfour<«na<^o*i95ifr.; 8eealsoi039(PLATO58)andLane.Cr«*Po«rr» d 1 mA, ForravsrfW 118 
Hi “ P' • **’°*^** ^ restored wiUi another frieze, and taUer tSiS Pa^ had maS if (y. the 


iM “ oricntalisiiw and well into the seventh century. 

5v P^- XLV 3 and our angular oinochoe 1046 (plate 56}. 

IM *0b«dwltw andcoaner. 

•” i^e RoESS EE^3“{R%^")^° ”■ *”"""• 

965 (PLATO % ‘ ■ * 7 - “M- For the hare, on the Hound Painter oinochoe 

See Robertson s drawing (R. p. 15. fig. 6). •” Qf. W. 118. ’*• The mys w hot^c ^ 
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Linear Style. 

S pS? "6JS -■ 0-3 ■»• Gcoa r«i day .„d pain,, bu. 

Four or five olher Buch vAttt were made up, ooe from VN 8-15 m. 

703. fio. 10. Quariw of a kotyle. H. 0-09 m. D. 0-036 m. White day, thicker; red above, black below The «« 

are drawing apart, and the base u more obtrusive. Not tefore the second quarter of the seventh century.*^^ ^ 

704. Kotyle, part missis. H. 0-075 *0-^ D. o-to m., 0*048 m. Thick red clay, traces of white alio Eisfai lon» ihJn 
rays; poor wavy lines. Not Ithacan nor Corinthian; it may be Attic.*** Date uncertain. VS a-oo^. 

5 Srt«Sthe The ray, nigges. the «^>nd 

706. PtG.ro. Half a kotyle. H. 0 075 m. D. o-io m.. 0 05 m. Broad pink band j reserved rim. narrow ray,.*** 


KANTHAROI 

^ traced.”* It is found in Early Geometric in 

Connm, ® in Ithaca (nos. 710-14), and in Athens. It reappears with high handles in Attic 
Late Geometric. Fortunately Aetos provides us with some sherds from Corinthian Middle 
Geometric kantharoi with high handles (e.g. 717-23), and there arc others from Pcrachora.*®' 
There may be an influence from some backwoods area, which kept a Minyan tradition, like 
Marmariaiu in Thessaly. If that be so, Ithaca may have drawn directly on Thessaly 
(see no. 707). The kantharos was always popular in Ithaca, and the Late Geometric 
kantharoi in local fabric seem to owe something to Polis Protogeomctric kantharoi, in the 
shape of lip and of foot and in their patterns. Ithacesian handles arc generally monochrome, 
sometimes heavily decorated or reserved, but seldom barred. Corinthian handles are generally 
barred. 

High-handled Kantharoi 

There is no evidence of high-handled kantharoi in Early Geometric, but there are many 
of thwe in Ithaca of Corinthian Middle Geometric style. Nearly all have chevrons in the 
position characteristic of Corinthian Middle Geometric kraters and cups. None is complete. 
Most of them have bars on the lip. The earliest differ from cups and kraters with triple or 
horizontal handles in having uprights to the rim beside the handle. The dark base had groups 
of reserved lines like oinochoai and kraters. 


• Summary of Characteristics (Corinthian Kantharoi) 

Early Geometric 

(1) Imported but not certainly Corinthian. Small round vases, monochrome or nearly 
monochrome; barred or dark small roimd handles; reserved or monochrome lips. 710-12. 


Middle Geometric 

(2) Round*” handles; barred lip, small round vases; barred handle; chevrons. 716. 

(3) High handles; barred lip, larger vases; narrowncarly vertical handles with verticals 
and bars; chevrons. 718,719. 


*•• Probably earlier than Young's C. 8, see above. 
*•• Cf. Young 144, C. 85. 

. 4 


**^ Later than Young’s C. 8. 
••• For ray* cf. VV. 179. 

••• ty W. 44. 


*** Kohone, pi. XXII 4 is Middle Geometric by Corinthian rules. 

*•• Po'dcAeralfii.pl. I3,8and9,p]. 193, I. Seep.268 above. 

*•* See BSA x3oCI a8, fig. 17; JKSUCX 18 ff. 

*•* MA XXXIX, pi. 6,85 and 26. I now consider these vase, Protogeometric in style, see BSA XHV 307 ff. 

*•• See above, p. a6a: see 717-723. ' 

*>* See p. 287 Wow for new kantharoi at Delphi. T. J. Dunbabin coromenU Uut there u none from the temple of 
Hera Lamema, which rather suggests that they did not survive the Geometric period. 
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LaU Geometric 

(4) Similar; handles wider and barred. 722. 

(5) Medium handle. No bars on lip, lines all down; ef. cups*^^ and kotylai. 727. 

(6) Very ornate, r. 700 b.c. R. 44-*^* 

(7) Seventh century. R. 43 (R. pi. 6). 

J^on^-Corinthian Kaniharoi 

This is an untidy section. The kantharoi in red Ithacan technique, with local patterns, 
which Robertson has listed as occiarring on other shapes, are now fairly orderly. Trouble 
staru when painting in Corinthian style, with Corinthian motives like crested birds (758 and 
759)* incised snakes (763), appears in the red technique. It grows worse when 

neither painting nor technique can ^ firmly associated with any locality. Worst of all, some 
of the bits may not be from kantharoi. I give some general aids for dating and leave the rest 
open. 

SUMStARY OF CHARACTERISnCS (NON-CoRINTHIAN KaNTHAROI) 

Bases: Decoration: dark at the foot, no rays.*** 

Shape: conical like Protogeometric. 

Handles: Decoration: Early, monochrome. 

Late, very ornate. 

Shape: (i) Small, round. R. 332 (R. pi. 21). 

(2) Wide-flung, high, at all stages. 732, 763. 

(3) Medium high, about 725-700 b.c. E.g. 755. 

(4) Upright high, at all stages. 741, R. 314. 

Seventh century *** 

(5) Wide, round. 760. 

(6) Pinched in. 768. 

(7) Flat, upright 773. 

Slimming, 

Sometimes high handles heighten the eflcct of slimming, e.g, 744 and R. 326 (R. pi. 18); 
sometimes also it is helped by the decoration, e.g. the herons on R. 314, 315 (R. pi. 20). 
Probably these two vases were on high feet, and date about 700 b.c. 

Decorative Schemes. 

Eighth Century: (i) Simple Ithacan patterns. 728-40. 

(2) CompUcated East Mainland patterns. 741-59. 

Seventh Century: (3) Very elaborate. 760-6, especially 763. 

(4) Dark-faced, simple. 768-73. 


6y> above for similar Tall Cups. 

R. 44. This vase is probably later than the earliest Tall Pyiddes smd certainly later than the earliest kotylai, which 
Robertson ^ces with them. It is at the height of the fine style. See R. pi. 4. 

R. 45 (R. p. ao) is not a kaniharos but a flat.bottomM oinochoe, y. W. lat, belonging to the second style. 
ti« Four vases of identical seventh-century style have handles ot types 3,5, o. They are 747, 748, R. 333 (R. pi. at) 
and R. 334. 
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Kantharoi with Ithacesian patterns (707-9, 728-40). 

R. 332 (R. pi. 21), with small round handles and a few reserved lines, is probably the 
earliest: it may be Middle Geometric. The rest of the local kantharoi in red technique have 
a good many lines running down the body, which means that they are under Late Geometric 
mfluence, and belong to the second half of the eighth century. We must not let primitive 
patterns and a conical foot cheat us into believing that vases like 732 are as early as they look. 

Kantharoi with East Mainland Patterns (741—66). 

For R. 327 (R. pi. 20) cf. our cups 635 and 636 (no. 8), which arc probably Tall Cups. 
The pattern is early and Corinthian, but it is here in the middle of lines."* Note the absence 
of boundary lines and cf. the unfinished look of W.i. 744 looks early, but its untidy wavy 
lines arc not earlier than the second half of the eighth century. It might be Argive. Argos 
is fond of high-handled kantharoi. 741 might also be Argive with its split handles and untidy 
wavy lines. The artist could not face drawing the meander on the back, and substituted more 
wavy lines. 771 is of the variety of Tall Cup with lines above a dark base [cf. 653, pio. 7), 
but docs not seem to be of Corinthian fabric; 749 goes with 744 in fabric, but has lines all 
down, like 727. A good many other fragments are equally regrettable. R. 357 (R, pi. 23), 
with round handles and lines all down, is in this company, but is probably seventh century. 
R. 380 (R. pi. 23) also has a similar base, with lines all down. The handsome kantharos 763 
(R. 330) has been restored, though the rim is uncertain (details on R.*s pi. 20). The drawing 
is Corinthian in style, but nothing like it is reported from Corinth. It has thick and thin lines 
at the foot, and the height is certain. This base decoration takes with it R. 313, with fighting 
birds and also 733, which has Protogeometric patterns. 

Robertson rightly put the dark-faced class late (R. 352-4), but set them among the mugs.**-* 
Fabric, shape, and decoration put them with the dark-faced very fine kotylai and cups,*^® 
and the shape is slender (see our 768). There were also many more robust and lighter-coloured 
glazed kantharoi, which Cook thinks are Argive and belonging to the sixth century. 

Kantharoi of Uncertain Date **• 

707. no. 9. Rim and body, with marks of two handles. D. 0-116 m. Bright red clay; black paint. Uprights at the 
handles, and cross-hatched patches; lines above and below. Decoration, shape and fabric like kantharoi at Mamariani.*** 
It may be tinder Geometric influence. 

‘ Sausage Style* *** 

70a. PLATS A7. R. 320 (R. pt. 19) part of a kantharos, has had some pieces added. D. 0-124 m. Fine surface, ^ood 
dark glaze. It shows the mant of a vertical strap-handle. It links up with the following, and it is like v-asea at Polu,*** 
some not illustrated. 

70^ pro. 9. Half the middle of a wide vase, mark of one vertical handle. Brittle, buff clay, much worn. Zig-zag; 

‘ sausages ’ above, like the preceding. W3, 1-50 ra. 

Early Geometric Kantharoi 

710. PLATS 45. Bit of rim and handle. D. e. o-io m. Good fabric and dark colour, like mainland Early Geometric 
Kim bends out like Protogeometric *** cups, but has a nick on it. Handle striped. Wall 96. 


«* a. BC/f LXXIV, pi. XXXIX 3, from Delphi, which b earlier. 

I fear at my instigation: see the * two-hsmdled mu^' at Polis BSA XXXIX 19, no. 5, fig. 7. It is a bad recon¬ 
struction. Contrast our 714, from which the later kantharoi are descended. 

E.g. W. 113. £.#. W3 no. 7. 

*'* I apologise for the * Uncertain ’ category which u a confession of weakness. 

*** BSA X 5 CXI 17. For the cross-hatched patches not. 73$ and R. 357 (R. pi. 3$). 

•“ See p. 271 above, 

“ B.g. Polls, Geometric 2. BSA XXXIX 19. Cf. W. pi. 1, 
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711. PLATE 45. Similar.*** It probably belongs to 710. Slight nick on rim. Shrine, below i m. 

71a. Kantharoi, one handle missing. H. 0 084 m. D. 0 09 m.. 0 054 m. Red clay, r^t Attic. Round ba^le; 
ringed foot. Black paint, white »*• line inside and outride rim, white on barred handle, three white lines below. Qearly 
Geometric. Wall 27, 2 m. 

713. PLATE 45. Half a kamharos. H. 0 084 ro. D. e. 009 m. (irregular), o <^ m. Pink clay, thick fabric; streaky 
brown paint. Reserved line outride rim, handles brown. From many parts. Base V8, a-ij m. 

714. PLATE 45. Kantharos. H. 0 085 m. D. o-oio m-, 0-054 m. The upper diameter varies a centimetre, so accuracy 
of proBte is clearly impossible. Same fabric and paint, like no. 712, but has five reserved lines. VZ, Lower Deposit. 

715. PLATE45. NewphoiographofR.33x (R.pl.ax).*** The technique, shape of the rim, the leaves all round the top, 
and the thread below the rim, place it closely with no. 818 (pxate 50), the pyxis on a strange high foot. As I call the pyxis 
Early Imported Geometric, this large kantharos must go with iL 

Middle Geometric /Canikaroi 

Round Handles. 

718. PLATE 45. Kantharos.*** H. 0-073. tn-i 0-056 ro. Red clay; ^ck brownish-black paint _ Bend in 

the rim, which ti barred. CSievrons; round handles; *•• low round body: Gonnthian shape of fool. Certainly imported. 
Ban on rim. VZ 3-20 m. 


High Handles. 

Corinthian. 

717. no. 9. Handle, part of vase attached.*** Fabric like 882, but a little paler clay; thick good glaze. Half-way 
handlea, broad stripes, verticiLls near the handle. 

718. no.o. Base. D. 0-066 m. Similar fabric. This is the shape of some Ithacan kantharos bases. Reserved lines 
above the foot. May b^ng to 717. V@ 2-55 ro. 

Part of another nandle found at W 2-00 m. 

719. (a) Handle, (^} part of rim and body. D.o-ipSm. Similar fabric to the last. Broad lines, chevrons; rim has bars. 
Depth 3*20 m. 

720. Part of body near base. Excellent fabric, reserved lines. V4, 2-00 m. 

72Z. Part of rim and part of body. D. 0-162 m. Good daik-brown paint Uprighu stop below the rim, so perhaps 
not a kantharos. Chevron frieze narrow, but chevrons broad; rim has bars. W4, 1-70 m. 

723. Fto. It. Most of rim and a half-way hsmdie, like 727 but wider; eras at the top of it D. e. 0-155 ^Vhite 
clay. OfT-set. Frieze of uprights and chevrons. VG2-i5m. 

723. Part of rim.*** D. 0-i6m. Paint dark, thick and streaky. Slight off-set. Rim hsu ban. 

7^ Two kamharos handles.*** Thick greenish day; paint much worn. No rim, so no section can be mttde. ^ Haiulles 
hi^ and narrow. Vertical and horizon^ lines on nandle; verticals W the haiKlle and then broad lines beside them: 
perhaps a wavy-line pattern. The day is rougher than that of the other Corinthian kantharoi in Ithaca. Wall 27, 2-00 m. 

Late Geometric Kantharoi 

Corinthian. 

The next two differ from the Middle Geometric kantharoi chiefly in colour- 

733. Rim, mark of handle. D.o-i4m. Red day bred red; perhaps added white, red paint gone. Wider frieze, strokes 
on rim. nru of high handles of similar technique also fouisd. Chevrons of an early type. Vo 2-25 m. 


*** Earlier in style, though possibly not in time, than W. 44. More like Attic kantharoi, aiKl the fabric may be Attic. 
Corinthian Early Geometric is strongly under Attic influence and perhaps derived from it. I am now doubtful of the 
reconstruction of BSA XXXIX 18, fig. 7,5 (Pdis). 

*** On this and the following vases, * white ’ could be ' reservedI am doubtful. 

*** No exac^arallel, but the shape of Protoeeometric kantharoi, Ktramdkos IV, pi. 2t. A large Middle Geometric 
kantharos from Ddphi (WeinoCT, AJA 1941, 33, s), has similar, drooping haxtdies, and the general shape, though 

probably later, is not unlike. See also BCnLX^V, pi. XXXIX 1. 

Robertson {ob. (it. 105) derives the leaves on the rim from the local Protogcometric, and claims the vase as Ithacan. 
But many other fabrics had such bats, notably Corinthian kantharoi in Ithaca, whereas they are absent from all Ithacan 
kantharoi in Ithaca except R. 319 (R. pi. 21), which is later. C/. W. 45, W. 47. 

*»* ^.W.75forthepami^. 

*** (y. the handle ofR. 47 (R. pi. 4), which is Eariy or Middle Geometric and exactly like a mug at Delphi, BCH 
LXXTV, XXXIX 1. 716 is caruer thian the ksuotharos lev. ri/3. 

*** Very close to a kantharos with round bandies at Delphi, BCH LXXIV, pi. XXXIX t. 

*** The shape of the body is like 717. 

*** They are like Ptrachora 1 61, pi. X3,9; sec pi. 123, 2. The author compared a kantharos in Dresden, which is in 
w early Tall Cup scrie—small panels in a wildernea of u^. See p. 266 above. Both in Ithaca and Perachora there are 
verticals by the handles: but see 727. 
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7a«, Piece ofoff^t rim and upri^t handle. D.o i4m. BulTclay, brown paint. Thinner lino and chevron*. Strokes 
on rim. 'Wall 97, i-Bs m. 

W. piATB 45. Kantharoi.*** H. 0125 m. D. 0-134 m.. 0 066 m. Caay, rttidish ^ffj nice brown p^t. Note 

the unmodclled base. Te^niquc, meander hooks, and shape like many ofthe Tall Cups. The nm is off-set. No uprights 
at the handle; on it, a star between stripe*. VNPitboaa. Last quarter of the eighih century at earliot. 

Non-CorinUnan Geometric Kantharoi toith High Handles 
Red Ithacan Technique. 

‘Sausages * and * Swathes' *** 

7*8. FIO. 9. Base, section to rim. H. 0*135 m. D. e. 0135 m., 0*07 m. Thick red day, black paint. ‘ Saus^» 
meeung under the handle. Broad reserved Imes. Two broad wavy lino on rim. Handle may belong; only slightly 
raised; top reserved with crossed line; it looks primitive. 

709. Piece of rim and handle. D.o-itm. Medium handle, ribbed in the middle. ' Sausage' in front, three' swathes 
dark band above base. Shrine. 

Five other vases like iL 

* Swathes * in the middle. 

730. Fto. II. Kantharos, one handle missing. H. 0*87 m. D. o*o8 m., 0*54 ro. Thick fabric. Handle only slightly 
rais^. * Swathes ' *** between lines. Pitbot t. This is a more dvilised vase and probably not very early. 


Triangles. 

73t. no. ft. Top part of a kantharos. D. 0*iaB m. Red Ithacan fabric, perhaps a white slip. Handles shaped like 
797: diamond chains on them. Rim an indeterminate curve. Frieze of inscribed triangles; uprighu reach the rim. 
Two pieces of 6ner rims, with much bigger triangles below. One fiom VH 9*io m. 


K 


PLATS 46. Kantharos. H. 0-17 m. D. 0*13 m., 0-07 m. Red day; smooth red surface; dull black paint, 
lazed half-way handles; characteristic kantharos foot, derived frimi a Protogemsetric shape. Hatched triangles; 
upri^ts to the rim. VZ 3-20 m. 

Top of another similar, but finer, vase with handles like the last. VZ 3-10 m. 

733. PLATS 45, no. 19 . Rim and parts of body. D. 0*16 m. Same falnic, fine condition. Decoration shows Proto- 
geometric motives in oonriderable infusion, but the lo%t^ part shows that it is Geome tri c. Mutoi. May not be a 
kantharos, but receded here because of the shape of the rinx It is elaborate, and has thick and thin lines below.*'* Qf. 
R. 313 (R. pi. 20), and our 763. 


734. PLATS 47. Some ^eces of rim and body. D. c. 0*14 m. Tlus is not in the usual Ithacan technique. Thick clay, 
po^pt a white slip. Cross-hatched triangles between squiggles.*** One set of uprights goes through one lip line. Coarse 
painting. Shrine, 1-1*15 m. 


Inscribed Semi-circles or Quarier-circles. 

735. R. 305 (R. pi. 16) has received a second handle. They sue large sj^eading handles like those of 732. 

73$. no. 11. Hsmdle and part of rim. D.o*t4m. Rounder handle, pattern neatly done, like R. 305. 

737-739. pio. II. Scraps from kantharoi or krateis. Good tecbniquc like R 307 (R pL 19), which is probably from 
a kratcr,*** and in Geometric style. No design is complete, but I uve figure two, because they seem to be a clear 
inheritance from Protogeometric *** patterns. One witn Protogcomctric technique, but still incomplete, wsu found in 
VN 9*90 m. 


Pot Hooks.^*^ 


740. Part of rim, handle, and body. High sfiresKling hsmdle, dsuk base. 
Six other vases. 

A sherd from V4, 9-55 m., joins R 308 (R. {d. j8). 


J^on-Corinthian Kantharoi with East Mainland Patterns 


Eighth-century Style. 

, Most of these vases have brown paint, rather like Attic. None of them is Attic. Most 
arc not in the red Ithacan technique. 

*** aksmtharoiinDretden, Ad 1899, i$ 9 ,no. 24. f^.also650 and 6798x189.366. 

3*9 Pf* ^ *)> which is neater and has a detached reserved Ime. 

For pattern ^ K. 3^ (R. pi. 18). •** Not shown. 

**' For the pattern tf. Thera, AM 1903, Beil. XXIV s, HI ii: sm Attk Late Geometric oinochoe. Another in the 
Ashmolean, 1934, 301. and the tall necks 982-3, plate 58, below. 

*** By' inscribM * I mean with one or more lines drawn inside the outline. 

«• qf. our krater 809, JHS LXX 99. *“ qf. BSA XXXIII, pi. 4,43. 


Cf9'4(«o* *5)- 
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Inscribed Meanders. 

74*. PLATE a6. New photographs of R. 325 (R. pi. 19), with some pieces added. Brown paint. Inscribed meanders 
are an early Attic Geometric rattem, but th^ are generally solid, not hatched like these. Ihe two sides of the vase are 
different. The painter is cardess, especially in his loose friezes on the back. ^Ut, very upright handles. This handle is 
common in the Argdid and the vase may be Argive. 

74a. Bit of rim. D. 0*14 m. Top of an inscribed meander, dots all round rim. 

743. Another. Fine technique. 

Vertical fVa^ Lines. 

744. PLATS 46. Kaniharos,*** part of a handle nsissing. H. crdis m. D. o-i6 m, o-og m. Clay, buff; good brown 
paint. Upright handles with ban. The wavy lines straggle on the lip, which is sharply oft-ect. Second half of the eighth 
century. May be Corinthian. 

74^ PLATE 46. S«tioa perhaps of a kantharos, no handles. H. 0-14 zn. D.0*15m., 0-74 m. Clay, pale; paint: 
inside, maroon, outaide, scarlet to black; painting neat The vase may be CorintluM.*** ^e detacbi^ reserved line 
suggats the last quarter of the eighth century. 

74B. PLATE 47 (R. 393 )- KAntharos. Red clay and paint, technique not unlike R.161 (R.pl.9). The shape is a relative 
or the kyatho^ the decoration is an absurd combination of * sausage * and wavy lines; verticu and htriaootal lines on 
handles. 

a 7. PLATE 46. Kantharos, section only. H. o-iay m. D. o*ia m., 0-06 m. Red Ithacan day and smooth surface; 
ack paint. Two friezes of poor wavy Uzies. Handles like 737. From the Suine. 

748. Half of a similar kantharos,’** base missing. The wavy lines are almost chevrons; noverticab; quite flat handle. 

Meanders. 

749. PLATE 43. Two handles and a base, which do not <^te join.*** D.0'i3m.,O‘o6m. Red clay, white slip, yellow 
and brown pamL Elaborate, untidy patterns on rim ana shoulders; lines bdow. Long raeanders betwm aotted or 
cross-hatched diamonds. Hairy lines on the handles. Handles more upright than 737, very elaborate. W s. 

750. PLATE 47. Piece of rim. Same t ec h n ique same pands; style less elaborate, but as imddy. Gross>hatched triangles 
on the rim, arranged in a favourite Attic manner.*** 

751. PLATS 47. Similar. Wavy lines on the rim, similar meander. Upper Deposit. 

75a. Similar. Diamonds on the rim, probably a meander below. Mark of an upri^t handle. 


Diamonds. 

739. PLATE 47. Piece of bulging shoulder. Brown paint. Interiocldng triangles *** and diamonds, cross-hatched and 
sohd. 

734. PLATE 47. Bit of rim. Red Ithacan technique. Three friezes. 

735. no. 11. Half the top of a kantharos, base missing. D. 0-136 m. Red clay, dark-brown and yellow p^t, pabaps 
a white slip. Seems to be imitating the style of 737. Lattice *" on the rim; dark below; barred handles, ^le meander- 
hooks are short. 

736. PLATS 47. Bit of rim. Red clay, good brown paint Vertical chains of diamonds *** in a panel; above, lines, 
^uiggle at the end of the panel. May m Corinthian. 

757. PLATB47. Another. D.o-iqm. Similar technique. Doublecbamofdiamonds,***darkbe]ow. Looks Corinthian. 

Birds, 

758. Pto. 9. Bit of rim. Corinthian finish. Hatched crested birds in a panel, * worms ' between. 

73^ Scrap of rim. D. 0-18 m. Red clay, brown paint. Crested bird *** in a metope mi the shoulder. Corinthian 
style of painting. 


Running Spiral on the Rim. 

739ff. no. 9. Bit of rim. Pink clay, white slip, red painL From a large vase with a high rim. 


*** Cjf. the shape of R. 326 (R. pi. 18), which is Ithacan and looks later; it has a dotted St. Andrew's cross on the 
handles. *** (^. the luster 790 (plate 49) and the Syracusan krater (see p. 393). 

*** See p. 287 abwe and f/l R. 333 (R. pi. st). 

*** It is against my prinaples to gu« at shapes, but I have bad to stretch a point here and in a few other vases, in 
order to illustrate them. The shape is neariy certain. 

f. Kahane, pi. XXVI 3. 749-53 sue so similar in technique and style that they are probably all the same shape. 
f. 730 and the Fmto^eometric clnnkiag vase P. 134 (pio. 6}. 
be style of the painting ofbothpattemsttlike that of the oinochoe 891 (no. 34). 

•** See 642, 8gfl, ^4 ff. 

*** (^. pattern on bimdles of 763, better seen on R. 330 (R. pi. 20). That kantharos has the same rim pattern as 736. 
*** Wd on tall-oecked omo^oe i 030 (plate 38)7 
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Probably Seventh Century (Elaborate Style), 

Many of these have running spirals on the rim. 

PLATS 47. Top hair of a kantharof. D. 0*125 clay; slip; psunt red to black. Off-set reserved rim; 

wide round handle.**^ Derelict meander-hooks between ' sausages , base dara. Perhaps seventh century. VZ 3*25 m. 
761. PLATE 47. R. 322 (R. pi. 21). Kantharos. Note decoration of handle. Red Ithacan technique. 

76a. PLATS 47. R. 321. Kantharos, base missing. Similar technique. Twist on the handle, dots on rim. Handles 
spreading like K. 322. 

763. PLATE 45. R. 330 (R. pi. 20). Kantharos. H. (estimated) 0-27 m. D. of base o-to m. Sherds do not join, but 
overlap. Note contrast *** between thick and thin lines below. The pattern on the rim is like the handle-pattern.*** 
The painting b perfectly Corinthian, but the technique loob Red Ithacan. VZ 3*41 ra. 

764. PLATE 47. Part of rim. D.o-iom. Sameclay. Wide s<^d rays on the shoulder, dots all round rim; the only 
rays on a kantharos.*'* 

Note that the rim of R. 329 (R. pi. 2 cO> b not dark above or below; the darkness b merely a shadow; on the rim, 
groups of three wavy lines, as on the tnoulder; below, other groups of wavy lines. 

765. PLATE 47. Piece of rim. D. 0-16 m. Double-axes.*** 

76S. Piece of rim. Red clay, dark paint. Inscribed zig-zags *** with points, groups of bars on rim. Probably Corinthian, 

wall 28. 

Dark LaU Kantharoi 

Some of these vases may be earlier, but I have put them here because of their likeness to 
tall dark kotylai, in fabric and in elongation. 

787. Kantharos. H. 0-085 D. 0*095 ™*» O'OSS “• Fabric, thick; poor brown glaze. Handles vary.*** Date 
uncertain. VN 2*70 ro. 

. no. It. Kantharos. H. 0*102 m. D. 0*096 m., 0-0^ m. Clay, red; black and yellow paint, good finuh. Fine 
lines inside and outside the off-set rim, and on the ntiddle or the body. The fa^c *** b like the cup 663 (no. 7). Note 
the pinched-in handle.*** VN 2-30 m. 

There are a great many vases like this, others at VN 2*40 m. R. 354 (R. pi. 22) b another, iu handle was found at 
VN 2^ m. and b reserved, like many of these handles. 

There are some attractive sherds with ebony-black glaze. 

769. Part of base. Same fabric. Nicely modelled; reserved lines; low. 

Ornamental Handles^ Added White.^^^ 

TJ 9 . PLATE 47. Round handle. White clay, black paint, added white. VS 2*50 m. 

77X. PLATE 47. Angular handle, off-set rira. Red clay, same paint; white lines on the body. 

77a. PLATE 47. Another similar. White lines inside. 

Glae/d. 

773. no. ti. Kantharos.**' H. 0*00 m. D. 0*0^ m., 0-044 **** clay; yellowy-brown paint; rough. OflT-set 
lip. Paint scratched off in a line below nandle. Similar fabric to R. 287 (R. 16). May be sixth century, 2-40 m. 

MUGS 

The ultimate ancestor is no doubt the Mycenaean tea-cup, and sherds of these were found 
at Tris Langadas. The connection with the local Protogcometric is for once clear and 
undeniable, in both shape and pattern: low, one-handlcd vases, with segments of circles *•* 
**' For the round handles cf. R. 357 (R. pi. 23). 

*** For contrast ot thick arM thin ui^, pear-maped aryball« R. 236 (R. pi. f2) and R. 313 (R. pi. 20) with fighting 
birds. For the incised serpent and thick and thin lines, R. 171 (R. pi. 10). 

•*» See R. 330 (R. pi. 20). See p. 287. *** For R. 45 see p. 325 below. Cf. W. 116. 764 may be Corinthian. 

*" (^. Kralker Atgina, pi. 11, 180, said to be a kantharos. 

*** Cf. ibiit. pi. 8, 133. Both vases are more likely to be kantharoi than cups, and certainly they have little in common 
with the plain cup F 5 pl. 9, 4 to which Kraiker cornices 133. 

*** Handles like Fo pi. 2, 4 which has lines all the way down. *** See W. 157, K 9 9,4. 

■** Q['. the kyathos R. 52 (R. pi. 4), which has short iat rays and very fine painting. 

•*• 'Hib time it b certainly ‘ white 

*" LM. Cook pointed out to me the likeneai to certain Argive kantharoi iiom Mycenae, which he b publishing. See 
p. 42. The Argive vases have higher lips. The line below the handle b not now in ^ded white, as on the Argive vases: 

It looks like scratching. Ma^ were found with the Late Corinthian kotylai. See p. 258. 

»•* BSA XXXIIl 45. Tnc author has restored no. 55 with a violently pinched-in handle. Contrast the round 
handle at Polls, BSA X 5 &IX 21 fig. lo, 4. 

The shape will not, however, be of local origin as Desboroughsuggesu(A'ok|gmn<tricF»rtii^ 275); sceW. 12 onW. pi. i. 
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and zig-zags. Two fragments of this type, 774, 775, were found in my excavation, but they 
were stratified in the upper deposit. 

R. 47 (R. pi. 4), in Middle Geometric style, is the earliest Corinthian mug at Aetos; 
it has a nicked rim and a handle that is round in shape but not in section. A deeper mug with 
a straighter handle, 777, is probably the next step, and lastly there is Late Geometric decora¬ 
tion, lines reaching to the foot, off-set lip, and piriched-in handle, R. 349 (R. pi. 22). Handles 
arc generally monochrome; 776 is reserved, the import R. 47 is barred and R. 349 partly 
barred. For R. 352 see p. 287 and for R. 356, see p. 327. 



B08 


832 823 

Fig. 12.—Sections or Vases. (Scale i :4.) 


There were dozens of unstable mugs at Aetos, most of them dark glaze: perhaps 

they were used as dippers and instability did not matter. The Late Geometric mug is a 
peculiarly Ithacan shape, the corresponding Corinthian shape is the ‘ Small Jug 

774. Top part of a mug.*** D. 0*088 m. Red clay, blade paint, very this; reserved line 00 Up. Wall 27,1-6501. Upper 
tk^it. 

775. no. 12. Round handle,*** part of body. D. o*o8 m. Not certainly a mug. Looks primidve. W3, i -68 m. 

776. Mug.*** H. 0-088 m. D. 0-09 m., 0-046 m. Brownish clay, some black paint. Handle and lip reserved. W4, 
0*95 m. 

777. PLATS 44. Another, almost identical, but with Corinthian clay. 


*•• Seep. 266; some may be late. *•* See p. 327 below. *•* C£. Peraciora I,pi. 11,2. 

*** Deeper than Ptrachora I, pi. 11, t, but looks like it. Beer-mug sb^ie. 
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7^ PLAT*(R. 445). H. o-ofis m. D. 0’08 m., 0-044 m. Red day, black glaze. Untidy zig-zag on the 
ihoulder; otherwise it u bke that on H. 55. 778 is deeper and has an ofT-set. Two othv siinUar vases and many fragments 
were found. Date uncertain. * 

a mon^hrome mug from Pitbos 1, and many others have been completed. One mug with concentric 
found*^^’ *“ Pithos 1; fiagmenu of at least twenty others with this decoration were 


KYATHOI 


There are no kyathoi *•’ in Middle Geometric technique, nor even with the chevrons of 
the earliest kotylai, so it must be supposed that they came in after the kotylai. Their later 
history should be parallel; the slimmer will be later, and as with kantharoi, which also 
infiuenced kyathoi, an angular handle su^ests the seventh century. Most have well 
modulated feet, which arc found on kantharoi but not on mugs. The bodies arc Hlff^ those 
of Aetos and Polls Protogcomctric kantharoi on high feet, but that is probably an accident. 
^ examples seem to be Corinthian or Corinthianising. If 746 (plate 47) is Corinthian, and 
it may be, one would say it is a kantharos turning into a kyathos. 


779. PLAT* 44. Kyathos. H. 0*095 m. D. 
lines wuh * sausages ’ at the barred handles.*■< 


0*086 m., 0*044 Coarse thick buff clayj 
Probably not as early as it looks. 


brown paint. 


Horizontal 


7^0. Fio. 9. Sherd. Grey paint. Decoration like cup 638; lines inside. Nucleus 16,3*60 m. 


7 ««. 

lines; 

783. 

ated. 

783. 

lines; 


» , w . .. “** VU40 m. riaeounaay; gi 

Looks Corinthian, but there u no parallel.”* Second handle uncertain: 

A D* 0*11 m. Red clay, black paint. Two friezes with groups of diamonds, fine 

dark below; lines inside, and groups of Uncs on the handle. Probably Corinthian. v «», unc 

V D. 0*094 in.,ao44m. Pink clay, paint gone. Probably undecor- 

Probably of the same period as Tali Kotylai. near 700 ».c. VH a*io m. A bronze horse was found inside it”* 

oudi... bird,.", looking b«k; group, of ««, wavy 


784. Scrap of rim. Chequer board ”• and other patterns in uprights. 
785* Close decoration,”* three friezes like those on 779a. 


Lower Deposit. 

Off-set **• on the body. 


.-' -«>0*e on 7790. t/n-sct On Uie bodv. 

There is an endless number of Connthian kyathoi like R. 49 (R. pi. 4), and many with dark glaze. 


KRATERS 

It is difficult to use names of shapes consistently. I count large vessels on high feet as 
u ^ ^ painted inside, whatever their handles. It is easier to take those pots of 

utensils, however big they arc, in their historical place among the drinking 

A g^ many Late Geometric kraters might just as well be classified as pyxides, paiticu- 

e ^ ”°t meant to be seen, and there is a suitable lid for it. 

bull It IS painted inside, so it passes as a krater. 


CortniAum Middle and Late Geometric Kraters 

787-^1 can be added to R. 55 (R. fig. 13, ft cannot now be traced) as Corinthian 
Middle Gwmetne kraters.”* The technique of 789, with tangential circles round the middle, 
ccrtamly belongs to the first half of the eighth century, and R. 59 (R. pi. 4) to the second 


*** See F^pt. 10, a-5. 

« 5^'?“.^ il'T ‘ of koofl-n*!. 

T.-_1:.-. .1 ^ ’ * 


IWquzlityUl^eihatofR.TOaadR. 166. ”* E. io*.flat*6^ 

*» ofptmting(no. ao). For birdslookingbaek. ef. pi. XXII2 d. 

»’• S I. P** > 3 . 7. Ill Cr the tzlf oinoch« neck R. 484 (R. p|. 33) 

** For connections with new kraters At Delphi, 


see nn. 40, aa6. 
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half.*” Perhaps the Late Geometric kraten arc more instructive. The three- and four- 
rhythm groups of lines give place to a solid block of reserved lines which creeps down the vase. 
Two-piece handles give way to loop handles, which arc at first barred, then partially barred, 
and lastly painted with horizontal lines. R. 378 (R. pi. 24) belongs to this series, probably 

in the third quarter of the eighth century. Its technique is perfectly Corinthian, and its shape 
of rim and decoration of handle are close to W. 103. It has.one band of good Corinthian- 
looking chevrons. Among these kraters only 797 looks as if it might be seventh century. Its 
groups of vertical wavy lines and its fine red colour recall the flat-bottomed oinochoc R. 161 
(R. pi. 9), but the groups are in sevens not in fours. 

Ithacan Rid Technique 

The order of the Ithacan kraters is clear: R. 368 (R. pi. 25), 802, 803. The painting 
grows finer, the vase grows taller. All the patterns arc in the Ithacan Protogcomctric repertory, 
but Geometric influence is no less clear. All arc in the Late Geometric period.*’* Mr. J. M. 
Cook has pointed out to me that the bowl of 803 is practically a kotyle. Ithaccsians would 
put anything on a high foot. The handles follow the Corinthian model, two-piece handles 
giving way to loop-handles. 

The shape of the rim and handle of R. 376 (R. pi. 25), which is undoubtedly orientalising,®*® 
is quite like our krater 800, and this may be taken as a confirmation of the seventh-century 
dating suggested above.**^ If all the monster kotylai, cups, and kantharoi, in all fabrics, arc 
added to the dinoi, Aetos is well provided with mixing-bowls in the seventh century. 

There is a variety of queer high feet which I have drawn and photographed. Those 
interested may consult my note-books. Some are not unlike the bases of Arias* vases on his 
pi. XIV.*®* Most arc reserved, with bands above and below. 

Sevenih-cerUuiy Kraters 

Syracusan Kraters. 

The friezes of 798 arc unexpectedly close to those on an orienulising krater at Syracuse.*** 
The base of 798 was probably not orientalising, but it seems certain that the Syracuse krater 
was produced under Ck>rinthian and not under Argivc influence, as Orsi believed. No Argive 
vase was ever so tidy, and solid rays arc almost unknown in Argos. Another link between 
Corinth and the Syracuse vases is that when Syracuse eventually discarded her two-piece 
handles,*** the loops are left cocked up, as they sometimes arc at Corinth *** and at Ithaca.®** 

Group of Kraters and Cups. 

These cocked-up handles bring up the question of Robertson’s grouping of R. 363 (R. 
pi. 24) with the cups R. 280-284 (^* which have a sub-Myccnaean appearance. The 

difficulty is the decoration, a line in a reserved frieze, and the tumed-up toes **• of R. 363, 
R. 375 (R. pi. 25). It is possible that all belong to the seventh century or later. Our krater 
800, with a reserved frieze, goes closely with the krater W. 180 : both are Corinthian; R. 362 

A new join shows that it was daric below, and thus upside down on R. pi. 4. It had groups of poor wavy lines 
above the tangential circles. Kraiker.v^ifiridpl.S, 121 sbouldDeofaboutthesamedatc, R. 59 is a lovely orange colour, 
like 865a (plats 53). It has a r^ potter’s mark and a Corinthian-shaped foot. Qf. the shape of 796. 

< 3 r. the kraten of Marmariani BSA XXXI, pi. IX. There the Geometric influence shows chiefly in the shape, 
but I think it really esusu (tee J/^LXX 19). .... .. ... 

*** Robertson noticed this resemblance, but he dates the orientalising style so high that tt did not disturb his sequence. 
In mine the fint had to go last. See p. 274. 

*** Arias BCH LX, pi. XI, A. The CVA photographs of these vases {CVA Syreeust, pis. 1-3) are misty. 

“• Arias »p. cit., pi. XIII. Note the likeness of the pJ. XIII i to the rim of W. ti6, and to many kantbaroa runs in 
Ithaca. ^.g-WViig. •»» f.g.R. 376 (R. pi. 25), R. 362, R. 363 (R. pi. 24). »•* £/. the toe of the dines 808. 
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will not be far away. Our cup 661 (fig. 8 ) might quite well be Corinthian from its technique, 
and so might R. 280. W. 119 at Corinth has a rim and handles like them. Reserved friezes 
are popular on cups in Corinth in the seventh century,**’ and a line in a reserved space flourished 
in East Greece in the early sixth *®* century. 800 and 801 are a link between Geometric 
kraters and column kraters. 

The dinos scries is valuable,*®* and it gives a check for the arrival of the swivel-handle. 
804 (R. 382) is orientalising and has the old barred upright handle. 806 is probably not later 
than 675 B.C., and it has an advanced monochrome swivel-handle. Probably R. 383 (R. 
pi. 24) is really from Corinth, its coloim being intended to represent copper. For the fillet 
on the high base,**® cf, those on the necks of olpai and of other Late Protocorinthian vases. 
808 is certainly of Corinthian fabric and perhaps of Late Protocorinthian date. 

The two sherds of R. 381 (R. pi. 23) are of indistinguishable technique, but they are 
probably from different vases. They arc both from the decorative panel, and the first is 
convex, the second concave. The solid pattern on the latter is not a ray but a double-axe 
with inscribed semicircle attached, and it must be one of those stray Protogcomctric sherds 
which arc so pervasive. 


Early Corinihian Geometric Kraters 

toProtog^’etr?*'**' R'^ddbh clay; nice d»rk paint. Probably earlier than W. 36. iu proHIe k nearer 

Middle Corinthian Geometric Kraters 

Light Corinthian clay: good dark paint. Two-piecc 
Groups of stroke on tbei ^; vertical chevrons between upri^ts at the nde; wavy linoateve a mender 
m front; groups of four reserved lines. The piece* of rim do not join but hiw been placed bj thci 7 pattems. VZ 3^ t^ 

788. Lower part of a IcratCT.”* D.oiam. Buffelay; good dark glaze. Two-piece handle. From the Shrine, a-6o m. 

Reddish clay; fine brown glaze. Close tangential drdes; *•* four rhythm 

790. PtATt48. High base (R. 372). D. 013 m. Qay and glaze seem to be Corinthian.*” 

791. R. 37J. Another similar. O. O'llro. 

Late Corinihian Geometric Kraters 

2 !^. D-O-aom. Pink clay and paint. Frieze of wavy lines. Like W. 73. but the technique looks 

S£e» 3 ^hL«md?hVh' D. 0-3401. Oay Corinthian; paint worn. LikeW. 74:two 

^ Ughl Clay ; briUiant red inside. Two-piece handle, off-iet rim like 

795 - 1 angenual circles on the nm, double-axes on the My between upnghu; groups of lina like the preceding. 

D Greenish Corinthian cUy. Dark base; lines 

SfnpS""• •“* Co™Ud.».." Rta d«k , 


“• "^publttbed examples in Corinth Museum, 

this decoi 3 i« on it foui^ wit^ Utc ^rinthian pottery. C. W. Clairmoni kindly caUed my attention to 

»■ P*- 6s. «39. 

tn 


the other Corinffij.'.TMW^iu'/^"’**''. rv”’ ^ oinochoai 881, 883 (plat* 15). With this and 

««V^ ofW^^“‘ ^ .*b«e fromttel^i (BCH LXXIV, pi. XX^X i).*' 

»» rwn^«iLl!.;7iL.,__ e t ^ digiM, pi. 8, 131 with a handle like 787. 

”J gf. R. Ss'tR. finish wlric^is*lSt!^‘ ^®*®***’^"’“*“®"*^«baseofW.36. Sec^oSmson’ssection ofR. 371. 

similar <i«oration are similar to G. 1069 in Corinth Museum. The shape u like R 378 (R pi sa • 

vr- ^08* ».). The decoration and the clay are like R. 437 (R pi 39Y ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

745 (PLATO 798 IS, of course, earlier. -C/. the (bot of the Syracuse vase Sd k. 393 (R. pi. 36). Qf. 
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797. Piece of rim. D. o-aa m. Pink cUy. Groups of large wavy lines on rim and body. 

79 ®» M.ATB Piece of rim, body, and two-piece handle. D. o-ao m. Green clay: brown paint inside. Groups of 
lines on the run, many mezes.*** 



KraUrs {perhaps Seventh Century^ Probably Corinthian) 

49 - 3 ® 4 )* Upper part of a kraier.*** D. o-ao6 m. Red clay, brown paint. Rather high-set strap- 

handles; blobs round them; reserved panel 

•01. no. ta. Rim and strap-handle.**^ D. cao m. Paint plain brown outside; inside, bright red.*'* 


Ithacan LaU Geometric Kraters 


Krater.*** H. o-aim. D. o-a6 m., 0*13 m. Red Ithacan technique: red clay, yellow paint, 
circles on the shoulder, broad stripes all the way down. V 0 g-ao m. 

•03. PLAT* 49. Knter. H. o*a6 m. D. o-aSS m., 0'i4a m. Similar. Rim inverted. Base is 
Imes where the base joins. VH 3-33 m., and elsewhere. 


Inscribed quartcr- 
R. 369. Broader 


' DINOI 

Seventh Century {Various Fabrics) 

804. PLAT* 49. R. a8a (R. pi. as). A little more has been found. Dots and squiggles below, between lattish rays, 
not quite touching. Probably on a high foot; note the high barred handles. Not before 700 a.c. 

805. R. 370. High foot ajottre. Illustration omitted. May belong to 804. 

8^. p^TE^. Part of rim and liMdle. D.O‘i6m. (inside mesuurement). Pink clay, like the dinos R. 383 (R. pL 34): 
"'r , P’ unpainted inside. An elaborate swivel-handle.*" ‘ Running dogs ’ on the rim; the rays *" 1 <>« 

* Groups of wavy lines; below, top of a ray. It may be East Greek. Nucleus 15,3 50 m. 

There are biu of others similar. r t 

807. PLATE 51. R, 509 (see R. pi. 45). Sherds have been added and a partial reconstruction attempted. There are 
iourtew bandies and two long rays on each side of the handles. Beside the point of one ray is the hind 

paw of a feline. There was a squatting feline on the other side and a creature betweoi them; ao a beast scene.*** The 

*®® 5 J^,P"*“’’‘y”^»“^^®‘**«“°“y^vestood**»onR. *25 (R.p.46). Date 675-^ b.c. Sherds found in Ve 
and VM 4-90 m., and in W 6. o \ v v'l 

8^ no. 19 . Rim and part of body. D. of rim 0"i8 m. The high base fvobaUy belongs. D. of base 0-14 m. Pale 
pink clay; b^ and body, the brightest scarlet;*** excellent qvudity. Note the tumed-up toe. Corinthian fabric, 
perhaps Late Protocorinthian. 


UNCERTAIN SHAPES 


80^ PLATE 48. Two sherds from a thick Open vase. Red clay, brown paint Fore-legs of horses between cross-hatched 
objectt. Perhaps Argive.*** 

810. PLATS 59. Sherd of similar technique. Eigbt-spoked wheeb *'• between uprights. VS 3*90 m. 

811. PX0.9. Sherd. Pinkclay. Dappled bull, standing left; back of a dog in the sky; hindquarters of another animal, 
masking those of the bull. Perhaps a kyathos. Nucleus 15. 

813. pto. 34. Sherd from body of a large vase. Red day, black paint, white slip. Front legs of a feline, standing above 
a poor spiral. Probably a krater. Nudeus 15, 3 30 m. r i- -a 

813. no. 90 . Part of shoulder and body. Red clay; fine yellow paint Hatched bird; thick and thin lines at the foot. 
First quarter of the seventh century. Perhaps a tall-necked oinochoe like 99a (plate 93).*“ Wall 98. 


•*• Cf. the pattern on the oinochoe 995 (plate 55). 

% <he heavy ^ing-over rim, and the rim of the krater at Syracuse. BCH LX, pi. XI, a. 

The shape u like W. 135, even to the fillet below the off-set. Notice the fillet on the Syracuse kraier mentioned 


above. \n Qr 

!!! SeeJW^LXXg. For the broadlineson the foot, cf. the foot of the big krater RC//LXXIV, pi. XXXIX 1. 

•** See pp. 965, 996 ab<^, and 340 below. 

*** Th® general inmression of the decoration recalls that of the vases with two-piece handles from Fusco at Syracuse 
mentioned above (s.g. RCf/LX, pi. XI, b). 

oinochoe 065 (plat* 55), below; and the dinos Am. X-XII 164. 

KobertMn thought the staoo wm Corinthian, but alt the piaitems are Cretan and likely to be later than their 
Gonnthian models. See the drawings Robertson, pp. 46,48. 

**• There is a Late Protocorinthian oinochoe (^ 7 ; and a conical oinochoe (1093) in a similar frbric. 

!.*? pl* XV- the decoration of an open vase at Polis, AJA XXXIX, pi. 7, 35. 

‘t Cjf. the style ^1015 (plats 56) and the shape of R. 171 (R. j^. 10). 
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tt4. Scrap of rim aikd body almost to (he base. Red Ithacan day, coarse painting. Bad meander; dark below. 
Perhaps a kantbaros on a high foot. 

S15. no. 16. Three sherds. Red Ithacan technique. Lines inside the rim; five Inezes above large early rays. 
Extremely fine painting. Wall 26, 3-60 m. and elsewhere. 

tige. no, 9. Bit of rim and sherds from body. Greenish clay and paint; rough. Base mining. Lines below pattern. 

BOWLS WITH HANDLES ON INCURVING RIMS 

This was a common shape in Mycenaean times, there were three at Polis.*** R. 375 
(R. pi. 25) is of this type, but it has a queer high foot, kicking up its toes, which is probably 
a late phenomenon.*^* There is a type of bowl, probably derived from the Mycenaean vase 
but with flattened rim and later fabric, e.g. one at Polis (unrecorded), and another just like 
it at Aetos in a latish context (8i6); it looks Corinthian. R. 291, 292 (R. pi. 23 and fig. 37) 
and the clearly Ithacan R. 393 (R. pi. 26) are the same kind of vase. 

Our next number, 817, tells us what kind of vases they arc. An inset lid fits it perfectly 
and matches the colour and the clay. The shape is nearly that of the classical lekane, and the 
fabric is that of the earliest kotylai. We can now add R. 41, 42 to our group.*^* It is closely 
related to pyxides, and so I have placed it with them. 

There is a trayful of monochrome large rims with handles on or just below them. 

816. no. 12. Bowl, handle miaaing. H. 0'io8 m. D. 0-24 m., o*o8 m. Unpainced, coarse. The handle is just 
bdowtherim. Date uncertain. VNa^Tom. Hthoe t, a late context. 

817. rLATB 51. Bowl. Part of rim and one handle missing. H. 0*096 m. D. 0*20 m., o-o6 m. Corinthian clay. 
Run and band below, revived; leaves on rim. Paint fired Uau alMve, red below. The handle ii from the other excava- 
tioo, perhaps R. 41; it b splayed.*** Period of the earliest kotylai; it has similiw shading fiom red to bla^ VN 3-30 m. 

Biye. PLATS 51. Most unexpectedly the lid R. X15, with an inset, fits exactly: clay and paint are identical. Two 
re«»ved lines. The result b a lekane. LD. 7» 7 


PYXIDES AND LIDS 

Romd Pyxides. 

There were two shapes in Athens in Protogcomctric times, found together in Tomb 28 at 
the Kerameikos: 

(1) Depressed rim and high handles. 

(2) Raised rim, flat on the top **’ and everted, no handles. 

From these come the two types in Ithaca: 

(1) Depressed rim, e.g. R. 70 or our 833. 

(2) Upright rim, flat on the top, R. 385, our 818. 

Probably both types continued side by side, but 818 is much the earliest in Ithaca.*^* I take 
it to be imported Early Geometric, R. 63 (R. pi. 5) is also of type (2) and just on the edge of 
Middle Geometric, parallel to our oinochoe 886. It is surely safer to take R. 63 as the ancestor 
of a purely Corinthian shape like the Tall Pyxis, than to look for one in Crete, as Payne did,*^* 
There is not much evidence of Corinthian influence in Crete before the seventh century, and 
none at all the other way. All pyxides with depressed rims appear to be Late Geometric **® 
at Aetos. 


«1 ‘“?”***^* XXXIX 10, no. 16. Sec Blcgen, Korakou fig. 88. 

.k • T*.-■' “W- ^Thc only other kicking fix>t looks Ute m fabric, and has ridges 00 it, like the ridges on 

the onmtalmnu neck R. 409. »ce R- PP. 73 , 74 , 44 ? “d see 950#, and no. 33. 

.1. § 5 ® Robertson, Dp. t8, 10, fig. 10. See also nb refe r en ce s. 

«, < C?® ^^*,*^P* of the handle ^ W. 47, which b Early Corinthian Geometric. 

AVrawOffi I pi. 50. •*» Op. « 7 . IV, pi. 20. W. 37. with a depressed rim. **» AC?. 

.k—. “ Robertson notes, u m extremely fine technique, and from the same set as R. 166. It U difficult to put 

them before 725 b.c. (see R. pis. 5 and 10). 
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Tall Pyxides, 

Robertson thought that Tall Pyxides were contemporary with the earliest kotylai, but no 
Tall Pyxis has any claim to be Middle Geometric in fabric, none has the earliest kotyle-pattcm 
of close chevrons; all have lines well down the body; consequently late in the third quarter 
of the eighth century seems the earliest possible date, and they may all belong to the last 
quarter alongside the Tall Kotylai. No solid rays at the foot; linear and not orientalising, 
probably hardly seventh century. R. 80 has both dots and bars on the handles,®*^ perhaps 
the others had them too. 

Domed Lids. 

The rounder forms appear to be the earlier. The most angular (841) has fine lines, like 
orientalising kotylai and oinochoai with rays {e.g. 690 (plate 43), R. 136, R. pi. 8), and has 
hatched rays at the top. The lowest domed lid, 883a, is on a pyxis with a depressed rim and 
with a rather late meander. 

The base of R. 387 has been found, and the height is about o*i2 m. There is a narrow 
dark patch at the foot. There is a kantharos in Corinth Museum of similar technique, and 
R. 387 (R. pi. 26) may well be from Corinth.®** The wire birds suggest a date about 700 b.c. 
The large-sized box R. 394 (R. pi. 26) has a parallel in the ‘ tub-pyxis ’ from Asinc,®*® which 
is not cylindrical as stated, but concave; it has wire birds, and is no doubt seventh century. 

Pyxides with high and low rims died out earlier than the Tall Pyxides, and lids are likely 
to be a help as to date. 

Flat Lids. 

Lids start pretty flat, with flat rims, like the lid set on R. 70.®** This lid also goes on 818, 
but is on the small side. The shape continued till the end of Geometric times, for we have 
several flat lids with lines all over, probably the sort of lid to suit R.71.*** 


Pudding-basin Lids. 

This is the shape of the Ickane lids which we have placed about 750 b.c. with the earliest 
kotylai; contrast the slope of the lid 846, which is probably later. There is a sturdier, hooked 
type of lid, the hook bending out, knob clumsy, rather more rounded than 825, which might 
he early. Note the pudding-basin lid 825 on R. 69. 

Angular Lids. 

Lids are angular towards the end of the century, e.g. R. 392 (R. pi. 26), cf. the lids of the 
cup-pyxides with wire-birds, e.g. 845. 

CUP-PYXIDES®** AND LIDS 

Payne and Robertson call these kotylai-pyxides, but it is confusing to speak of kotylai with 
an off-set. They are cups by definition. The history of the shape is now clear. It begins 
about the time when the round pyxis stops, and continues till the sixth century. The dotted 
lattice of R. 72 (R. pi. 5), is not found on early kotylai, but is common on Tall Kotylai. Some 
Aetos fragments may, however, be earlier. 

*« E.g. R. 113 (R. pj. 6) seems earlier than R. iia. ”* On R. 115 and R. 393, see p. 1*98; on R. 384, see p. 304. 

•** See Persson, Atiw 323. •** See 821. 

R. 71 (R. pi. 5) is the same diimer-set as s tall-necked oinochoe tike 971, plats 6a (not catalogued). 

*** This is proW>ly the shape of Kraiker, Aigina, pt. 8, 150, there called a kot^. 
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Cuj>“pyxis covers begin angiilar and grow Batter as they diminish in size. W. 153 is 
later than any of ours, but is welcome as carrying on the scries.**’ Its date should be about 
675 B.C., and lid W. 137 is very little later. 

Lids cjLow Pyxides. 

With W. 137 go R. 86 (R. pi. 7) and our two lids with insets, 855 and 856. There are 
fewer lids with insets, and most of them are unplaced. Note, however, that there are quite 
flat lids about the middle of the century. 

The box-lid 851 is a surprise, with its deep cover at this early date. It, too, must be 
near 700 b.c. 

Knobs. 

It is not possible to give a detailed account of knobs yet. Roughly speaking, they started 
nearly cylindrical, expanded at the top, and had a very boisterous period about 700 B.c., 
during which they turned a somersault. ‘ Diced acorns * on sober flat lids arc found in the 
Middle Protocorinthian period. 

The lids in the Black and White Style belong to the Middle Protocorinthian period, and 
are flat; among them is R. 399 (R. pi. 23), which is surely made in Corinth. A fragment 
was found in Nucleus 15. Its diameter is 0*122 m. 


Early Geometric Pyxides with High Rims 

818. PLAn 50. R. 385 (R. pL 24). H. 0 224 m. D. o-J i m., ©•148 m. Pink clay, glaze rather worn. The meander 
vntn paraiid hatching looks earlv. Its dominant position round the middle of the vase u wen seen in Attic Early Geometric. 
1 he rested run with a thread round it, and similar **• leaves on it, looks to be from the same workshop as 715. The 

imported.*** The base is suted to have come from the first metre. 

The lid was probably like No. 821, which actually goes on, but is on the small side. 

819. 


Fragment of an exactly similar base. D. o-i6 m., 0148 m. 

820. Fragment a monochrome rim. D. o-igm. Buff clay; good dark glaze. 
Several others. 


Shape of 816. 


Early to Late Geometric Pyxis Lids 

^*** .^*^^35 ^ P- O'lo nu Pink clay, thin paint. Dark glaze. Simple shape, abrupt 
contours. Fits the round pyxis R. 70. The ltd of 8t8 was probably simUar. r- r 

8*2. Another similar. D. 0*09 m. Fine fabric like R. 70. 

Ear^ Geometric Pyxides 

SSie-rh^O^'dJSSIto^!' Lik«<l>CKlu«oinocho.87.mf.bric,.ndhM«n.il« 

Late Geometric Pyxides (Corinthian) 

824. Pyxu rim. D. o*i4m. Red clay, brown paint Broad lines below the rim, leaves on it Probably local. 

H. 0*055 m. D. 015 ro. Mwochrome. the streaky red of the early kotylai. TaU knob, rounded 
shape. It bu R. 69 (R. jx. 51, which has a pattern a little later than that of the earliest *»* kotylai. vertical waw lines in 
metopes not quite touching above and below, horizontal stripes on handles. The coloun match. 

Sfit ^ ^ between doubit-axes; 

H* 0 26 m D. 0158 m. Pink clay, yellow paint; nice condition, 

added red on the nm. Meander between dotted diamonds *•* in a Sl Andrew’s cro« VN 9*n m 

Base belongs; no join but an overlap. D. 0 099 m. Group of reserved lines half way d^. VZs oom. 

2 ’ P** 22,5.. The ltd has become domed again. In the sixth century the lekane supersedes it. 

” Thoc ‘e*vp ^ m mups of eight, the others undivided. 

o 287 • f» ^ bdievt also to be Eariy Geometric and imported, see 

P' iSf V" pl- 24). *0 which Robertson compares it, see p. 20a- 

y . the Protogeometnc lids ICtrameilM IV, pl. 20. 

^ chevrons: it has a flat rim and a narrow neck: shape of 822 

••* They have the effect of a quatrefoil, e/. the hydria 867 (>lati 33). 
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Red clay, brown paint. Frieze of metc^. No doubt the lid bad metope* too, like 

Two friezes; top one 


Sa8. Pieces of rim. D. o-iz m. 
one which is too big for 828. 

8)19. no. 9. Two large bitt of rim and body. D. o ao m. Bright red day; red-brown paint, 
with groups of vertical wavy lines, interrupted by horizontals. Nucleus la. 

9 ; J®*? ^ 5 * ***,'?* "^ “• Do-aigm. Reserved lines on knob, round it, and round the cdtrc. 

The rhythm is li^t-d^-hght. Tha hd would alto go on the red kratcr 796 (rt^Ta 48), with tinular diy, 

but lets well. The hd R. 97 (R. pi. 7) u like 8290 m decoration. 


Strap side-handles. It fits the angular lid R. 96 (R. 
831. Bit of rim. Bird in silhouette, star. VS 3*0 ra. 


o-i^ m., o^(^ m.^ c|ay,_^rey-brown paint.Neat drawing. 


which has had a hook added, and the colours match. 


PyxidiS with Depressed Rims {mostly Corinthian) 


.\ll upright handles of vases with Geometric decoration have ban. 

83a. no. 12. Haifa pyxis. H. otssm. D. o-ii m., 008 m. Cream clay, black glaze. Thick. Ve 310 m. 

83 S* Pi-aT» 50. Haifa pwds. H. 0-105 m., with lid 0-25 m. D. o-io m., 009 m. Red clay; good brown paint. 
Probably not Corinthian. Vertical handles. Solid thin meander. VG 3-23 m. 

833a. PLA-n 50. A small domed lid is a good lit. H. 0-055 m. D. 0-108 m. Lines all over. InPiihoai. 

Another small lid. H. 0-043 m. D. o-o86 m. Buff clay, poor paint, Fmer lines, but coarser made than the last 
Fairly high but not domed. Clay and paint exactly like R. 388 (R. pf. 26). The fit is not too go^ but the pyxis shape 
is not certain. Groups of wavy lines on the shoulder. 


Other Late Geometric Lids (mostly Corinthian) 

835. Lid. H. 0-083 m. D. 0‘i9m. Clay and painting like R. 392 (R. pi. 26). Plsun lines all over. 

836. Lid. H, 0 06 m. D. 0-114 ®- clay and paint, broad lines. Domed but father angular. A cross on the 
knob. 

837. Flat lid.*** D. 0-122 m. Knob missing. Nice red line*. Probably Corinthian. V4, 3-0-3-40 m. 

A piece of a lid (D. 0-195 m.) with finer lines, but with an inset, fiu a cylindrical pyxu R. 83 pi. 7), but seems 
rather coarse for it. R. 83 is now nearly complete. 

838. no. 13. Part of a lid. H. 0-055 Green day, worn. Wavy lines in group*. Foe the style ef. 

R. 45 (R. fig. 11) j perhaps seventh century. Wall 28. 


Tall Pyxides and Lids (CorvUhian). 

839. PLA-rE50. Haifa tall pyxis. H. 0-225 m. (with handles). 0.0-154 ox, 0-08 m. Red clay, brown paint. Angular. 
Lozcnp-chain between double-axes; bars on the upper part of the ha^e; brown at the foot. It fits the lovely fid R. 
112 (R. pi. 6) exactly, but its condition is worse. The lid also fiu R. 79 {loe. tit.), which has been partially m^ up. V8, 
3-25 m. and elsewhere. 

8||e. Part of a IkL D. 0-14 m. Psde clay. Frieze of vertical wavy lines interrupted by horizontals. Qf. R. 113 (lot. 
tit.). Wall 26, 3-70 m. 

PLATE 50. Lid.*** H. 0-15 m. D. 0-128 m. Pale clay, brown paint Hatched rays near the top, very fine 
lines. The style of painting is like that of the powder-box lid 851a. VN 3-70 m. and elsewhere. 

A knoblen lid b awkward to handle. 


Cup fyxides and Hooked Lids (mostly Corinthian). 

Splayed handles, probably all barred except the last. 

842. Psutofalid. H.o-ofim. D.o-t6m. Greyclay; black and white with a touch of red. Groups of lines. Large 
knob with rifling, rounded shape like 834. 

nc. 10. Two pieces ofrim with rolayed barred handles. D.o-i^m. Buffelay, dark red and black paint. Hatched 
bird, flanking two zig-zags; unpainted iiuidc. Fiu the next. Third quarter of the eighth century. 

843(2. Lid. H. 0-051 m. D. 0-156 m. Dark paint,*** otherwise like R. 97 (R. pi. 7) ouUide. Dicing on knob, wavy 
lines on the turn, no spiaces between them. 

8^ Half a pvxb. H. 0-092 m. H. with lid 0-155 m. D. 0-14 m., 0-05 m. Pale clay, unpainted inside. Rim rather 
tair. Nine curly wire birds; white line below; handles barred. CIok to 845. 


*** The technique u also like that of the kantharos-pyxb R. 387, which I believe to be Corinthian. See p. 299. 
*** (^. the sha^ of the orientalbing lid R. 399 (R. pi. 23). 

»*» CT.ihelidofaTalIPyxbmThera,.4AfXXVIII,pl.XXXV3; FSpl.Xl4. Oursisfiner. 

*** Caskey and Amandry, Htsptria XXI, pi. 52,174. 
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tAAo. PLAT* 51. Lid. H.0 07m. D. 0150 m. Rather «eep. IMc*d knob, thick and thin lines *»» round it; group 
^bars on the edge. Fits the preceding. 

$45 pto 0. Halfapyxis. H. 0-08410., with Ud 0123 m. D. o-i4ro., 0-056 m. Paleday. Five wire birds, probably 
hut, Fitt the Ud R. 94 (R-P»- 7 )- Wall 28, 3-10 m. 

PU^T* 44. Lid. H. 0-038 m., with pyxis 0-09 m. D. o-i 18 m. Red clay, ruddy brown monochrome paint. Flat, 
Matches R. 74 »** (R. pi. 5) exactly, and there are no others of this colour. 

847. Pyxii. H. 0-077 m., with lid 0-105 D. o-io m., o-o^ m. Red clay, dark paint inside. Red below, with a 
r^rved^line; five wire birds. Strap-handle with wavy line*. VN 2-45 m. Fits the foDowmg: 

847a. Lid. H. 0-035 m. D. 0*115 m. Knob mostly whit*; fine lines on the rim. Like R. 95, but finer. 

848. PtAT* 44. Lid. H. 0-04 m., with pyxis 0-05 m. D. 0114 m. Yellow clay and paint. Flat. Ban on handle. 
R. 75 (R. pi. 5), which has a continuous zig-zag m a panel. 

84^ Pyxis. H. 0-055 m., with lid 0-10 m. D. o-n m., 0 05 m. Qay red; paint bright. Two hori«^ zig-z^. 
Ntotches^ the lid R. 92, which is heavier and pe^ps earlier than the rest. The rhythm is dark-pale: pale-tUrk-pale. 
Unpainted inside. W4,1-9001. 

8 ao. PLAT* 51. Lid. H. 0*042 m. D. 0-154 “• Pink clay, dark paint. Thick ^ thin Une^ strokes on the rim. 
Rather an okUashioned-looking run. It should probably be pUced earlier, perhaps with round pyxide*. 

Flat, heavy lid ^m Nucleus 15, 3*70 m. . v * j • 

Most of the other hooked lids can be fitted with poauble cup-pyxides, but Z desist. 


Powder-Box Lid, Cylindrical *** Pyxis. 

851. Sherds from a lid. D. o-iTm. Red day, some good paint. Very fine work; mostly fine lines, hatched triangles 
round the edge, then uprighU. Incomplete bdow. Nucleus 15, 3 m. 

85x0. PIG. 38. Knob from this or a similar pyxis. 

Uncertain Shapes of Pyxis. 

8u. Pio 16 The * Bricklayers’ ’ lid R. 400 (R. pi. 23) has developed a fantastic knob. The indskm on the 1 ^ 
t^on the necks of dosed vases, but there seems rather much of it for the eighth century. Iwo stnng-holes in the knob. 
LD. Another similar from Wall 28. 

853. Piece from the shoulder, frieze of swastikas. 

Uds with Insets,or Flat.*** 

854. Lid, no knob. H. 0 03 m, D. 0 09 m. Red day, dark paint. The contfast between thick and thin lines suggests 
the early seventh century. Decoration like R. 95 (R. pi. 7). 

Part of another ri«"«lar from VN 2*35 m. 

Concave Pyxides {Acorn Knobs with Dicing).*** 

855. Half a lid with a diced knob. H. 0*05 m. D. 0-096 m. Paleday. It should be earlier than R-118 (R pi. 7). 
The rays are larger and the drawing mwe careful. Second quarter of the seventh century. Nudeus 12 and 15. 

856. Part of another. D.o-ti2m. Lines less good; it has much the same red as R. 83 (R. pi. 7 )* V5,3-05m. 

857. Knob. H. 0*04 m. Fine yellow paint. 

85& PIATB51. Ltd. D. o-igm. Silhouette Mdossian hounds, running; in the centre a goose.*** A little later than 

855 - 


PITHOS 

8m. PLATX52. Pithos R. 401 (R. pL 27). The other half of this pitho* ha* appeared, and I publish a new^otograph 
toshow the high reserved rim, rather like pyxis 818 (plat* 50), the rig-zag between the handles, and the four-rhythm 
reserved lines. Very red day, like Cretan; good black glaze. I am sure it is imported, but I do nM know wbena or 
when. It loob to me eariy and Cretan, but J. K. Brock does not think it is Cretan and adds that, if it were, it would be 
latel 


«» (y. the lid K? pi. XI 9; Peraehen I, pi. 25, 7, dated by Payne to the seventh century. Good photo in Lane, Gruk 
PsOrrspl. II,B,wherethedate«Mgestedistooearly; forihe bars,1061 {i^t« 62}. ... .^ o 

** Cf. W. I2I, said to be ofme last quarter of the eighth century. The fabric is not unlike that of the lekane 017 

^ ^ R. 394,395 (R. pi. 26). •** See on 868 bdow. 

•** See no. 817a above. •** For R. 399, see p, 300. 

■** These li^ Mlong to the Black and White Style, see p. 964. 


quite 


•** Cf. Ptneivra 1 ,23,8, for the goose; for bou^ aM g<w*e, sec FS nl. XLV i; also the kotyle 705. We have 
ite a fine Middle to l^e mtocorintUan kennel and many of the hounds have been drawn: see no. 40. 
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AMPHORAE 

Early Corinthian'amphorae were oval and clumsy.*'* The Laic Geometric 864 is slimmer 
even than R. 125 (R. pi. 8), which has been reconstructed rather short*'* Amphorae, 
therefore, grew slim like Tall Kotylai. There were also, of course, Young’s wide coarse 
* Balloon * **^ amphorae at Athens, at the end of the eighth century, and one at least had 
patches on the shoulder like 860, but glaze and handles are different. 

Amphorae with shoulder loops arc uncommon in Corinthian pottery: *'* 865 and 865<i 
arc earlier and larger than any found hitherto. Note the sharply off-set shoulders,®'* and 
contrast the shoulders of Late Geometric hydriai.®*® 


Early Geometric Amphorae 

860. PLATS 52. Two handles and part of neck of an unpbora. D. of outside Hp o*t 6 m. H. of handle 0*14 m. Very 
red clay: fine, black glaze. Two reserved lines below lip. The handles lean out and have a concave section. Probably 
imported; fabric like Early Attic. 

860a. PLATS52. Large pieces of body; reserved patches on the front and back; similar in fabric to the last, and would 
fit iL Enormous vase. 

86z. PLATE 52. More of R. 404 (R. pL 28) has turned up. It is similar to 860 but rougher, and the neck is shorter; 
the handles have the same section. Zi^-zag on the neck, reserved line below handies and another on the body. It is a 
storage vase,*** no doubt imported (or its contents. H. now 0-40 m. 


Late Geometric Amphorae 

862. PLATB53. Part ^neck, handles, and body. H.0'i2m. Reddish clay, dark paint. Wavy lines between uprights 
on neck smd between the bao^es. Accurate painting. 

863. PLATE 59. Neck R. 127 (R. fig. 19). Four groups of transverse strokes oo the rim. Handles much hi^er than on 
R.125; rim Rat on the top; neu contracts at Tool Dwble-axe on each side, not evenly spaced with the hanm^ between 
uprights. Drawing carel^. 

Detached Chevrons set askew. 

884. PLATE 52. Base and most of body. Clay reddish, like Corinthian; good black paint.*** Lines come low on the 
body; continuous eazly^looking frieze *** at the shoulder. The top part does not ^oin, but the position is certain from the 
decoration on the shoulder, which is three times interrupted by a single line: so it is an amphora. The body is long *** 
and slender. 

8641]. no. 32. Part of neck and body with the same decoration. Mark of vertical handle; the lines and chevrons on 
the neck are interrupted. (^. the decoration of 8650, R. 405 (R. pi. 28). Corinthian fabric. W4,1-85 m. 

Amphorae with Shoidder Handles. 

865. PLATE 35. Sherds from part of shoulder and body. Clay reddish; paunt good. Mark of a horizontal handle 
close to the neck; wavy lines briow. Lines come well down, dark at the base (not shown). Corinthian. 

8650. PLATS 53. R. 405 (R. 28). Neck and shoulden. Fabric dose to R. 59 (R. pi. . 0 . Robertson deduced the 

shape *** from the decoration (R. p. 74}, and I confirmed it by finding the spring of a loop-handle that fits close to the 
neu and some of the bars that mark the other one. Diamond ch^ at the neck, cross-hatched triangles in fronL 
Corinthian. 


■** E.g.W.35,^; our86o,86i. *♦• (Y. the height of ^4. Suppl. II 22. 

*** P I, pi. I, is of this type. It must be Eretrian, under Corinthian infiuence (see Boardman, BSA 

XLVII42, pi. 4. b 2), and has nothing to do with Cyprus. It is probably seventh century, whatever may or may not have 
been foi^ inside it. An Eretrian vase in Olynthus u interesting. On loops see note 427. 

*« C£ VS, pi. XIII 2. •** a VS, pi. XIII 4, 

*** The pieces do not join, but have been placed by their distance above the group of three reserved lines below the 
handle. 7110 patch joins on one side. the reserved patches on a three-bandlm jar at Polis, which I have suggested 
{BSA XXXI>C pi. 4, 13) may be under (Geometric influence. 

*** Compare VV. 35, also CVA Athens I, pi. 3, i, which has a rimilar zig-zag on the neck and a reserved line below 
the handle. 

*** The black-and-white efleci, but not the shape of body, is like that of a closed vase recently (bund at Delphi, BCH 
LXXIV, pi. XXXIX 4. 

*** Cr. toe. cit. (op, and our oinoeboe. *** Ctmtrast R. 123 (R. pi. 8). 

*** For the shape cf. VS pi. 13, 2; contrast the shape of Kraiker, Atgma, pi. 8, it6. 
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HYDRIAI 

Robertson listed R. 384 (R. pi. 24) as a pyxis and compared it to R. 385 (our 818, plate 
50). It is now clear that the bases are different as well as the handles. R. 384 resembles 
an Attic Protogcometric hydria,**’ a shape derived from it is also found in Corinthian *** and 
Attic *** Late Geometric. I believe R. 384 to be an imported Early Geometric hydria. 

Mycenaean hydriai arc round dumpy vases, and the shape continues with little change in 
the Protogcometric period. Delos kept it unchanged until the orientalising period. Athens 
developed a more elegant oval,’*® and from these our 866, 867 seem to be derived. Our 
squattest hydria 868 is abo the latest. 

The quatrefoil of 867 is in process of transformation from outline (e.g. 886, plate 51) to 
silhouette. 


Late Georrutric Hydriai 

866. PLATE 53. R. ia8 (R. pi. 8). Pwi of a hydria. A good deal more of thu vase has been found, including a piece 
of the rim with five dark lines inside, and the other handle. The treatment it still broad, but the design has begun to 
break up. Corinthian. 


Orienlaiinng Hydriai 

867. PLATE 53. Upper half of a hydria. D. 0*13 m. Pale Corinthian clay; black and while paint. Neck curves 
more than the last: mastoi in front. Meet complicated design. Lines inside neck, dots on the rim. zig>zag below. Metope 
of cross>hatched diamonds between thin double-axes. On shoulder, chain of dotted diamonds between uprights. Hori¬ 
zontal zig-zags over, between, and below mastoi; chain of dotted diamonds at the side. Body of snake round middle,**’ 
with no sign of a head. Broad frieze, quatrefoil between confronted birds, all in metopes. Corinthian. VZ 3*15 m. 

868. PLATES 44, 51, and 5^. R. 419 (R. pL 38}. Upper part of a hydria. A band of swimming mullet *** fits on to this 
vase, as a pendant to the mdsed serpent. There » also mcision on the neck, rather like the ‘ Bricklayers’ ’ »*« lid, 859. 
The other handle exists, and a sherd, piate 51, which comes from the front below the creatures. Two broad lino inside 
the rim. Nucleus 19, 9*90 m. Perhaps Conothisui. 


OINOCHOAI 

Imported Early Geometric Oinochoai 

Weinberg shows three shapes of Early Geometric oinochoai at Corinth: 

(1) oval (W. 20) derived from a Protogcometric shape (W. 7). 

(2) bulbous (W. 54). 

(3) squat (W. 57), among the group of vases which Payne fint detected as Early 
Geometric. 


Weinberg thought no. 2 later than no. i, but typologically it is earlier, being descended from 
a Mycenaean shape which appears in Sub-Myccnacan pottery at Athens. All three types 
occur in Ithaca. 

Weinberg features a good many oinochoai with thin curving necks among his earlier 
vases. There arc three necks like these in Ithaca, which have not been listed. 


I" lY pi. 24 , inv. 90^. •“ VSpl. XIII 4. »« eVA Atfuns I, pi. 4. ••• CVA At/ms I, pi. 9. 10. 

u. K^ker, Aigina, 00.116. It is probably from a hydna, not from an amphora. The handles arc about at the 
s^e angle as 867, and the shape of the neck is similar. The necks of amphorae with handles on the shoulder, have a sharo 
on-set. See above p. 303. ^ 

*” Robertaoo on R. asS (R. p. 77). There is a pink Connthian-looking sherd with this motive and very fine 
painting: for it. </) the style of 815 («o. i6). The birds are probably sketched in R. 67 (R. fig. 3), Robertson compares 
the birds of R. 64 (R. pi. 9). who appear to be scatteriiw bird-seed: evidently part of a dinner-set. 

... mullet, tf. the bottom of the otnoeboe R. 171 (R. pi. 13), which has a hydra on the shoulder (R. ol :o} 

l^e ours: another on the of 996 (piat* 90). Mullet are also to be seen on R. 495, see our loai. and of couiw 
there are many at Cumae. See also the hydra on the handle of R. 494 (R, pi. 34) 

1 •JrrP." P*- *3^- ^ 559 (R-4a). Of- the lid at Cumae, MA XXII, 

pl.XLII I. Allthe vases mentioned for comparison have very fine groups of lines, all may be Corinthian. 
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Local Early Geometric Outochoai 

The quality of the fabric i5 poor and the paint is fugitive. The fabric is either thin and 
brittle, or thicker and soft, but all of it jagged in the break. It is all difficult to mend, and the 
fugitive paint makes it hard to assemble, which explains why it has not been detected before. 
The decoration is cither in groups of three reserved lines or monochrome. It seems to be the 
local reaction to the pottery already described, and it is probably contemporary with it. Some 
of it may be Corinthian. Miss Lorimer says there was Corinthian Geometric pottery in the 
‘ Cairns 

Corinthian Middle Geometric Oinockoai 

None as large as 88t, 882 has been found at Corinth. Big storage vases would not be 
put into graves or wells. Probably they came to I thaca with their contents. 882 is particularly 
like W. 73 in technique, and the patterns are identical. The clay is red, but no redder than 
W. 73. 

It is difficult to know where to draw the line between Middle and Late Geometric, but in 
Corinth Museum new patterns, goose,**® quatrefoils, and inscribed tangential circles occur 
in the dark-on-light fabric. $0 883-90 have also been catalogued as Middle Geometric. 
No local vases could be ascribed to this period. 

Handles {all periods) 

Corinthian oinochoai handles bend in at the base, and tend to be narrow there, in contrast 
to the handles of aryballoi, which are rounded, and stand well away from the neck. The few 
Protogcometric handles from Aetos are wide-flung, and this seems to be a characteristic of 
handles in the native technique {e.g. R. 432, R. pi. 29), and even of Ithacan tall-necked 
oinochoai, e.g. R. 499 (R. pi. 35). It is not certain how far this characteristic can be used as 
a criterion of the origin of Corinthianising oinochoai. If it is reliable, the miniatures 869-71 
will not come from Corinth; but cf. the handle of W. 20. 

Shapes of Late Geometric OtTiochoai 

The three types Oval, Squat, and Bulbous continue. The Oval slims and loses 
its awkwardness, and sometimes retains traces of the early thin neck, e.g. 891 (fig. 24); 
see the orientalising oinochoai 925 (plate 55), 923 (pig. 25), 948 (fig. 27). Type 3 becomes 
a Squat Oinochoc. The Bulbous goes through an awkward form with a conical *•’ neck like 
R. 129 (R. pi. 8), or 900 (our plate 59), or becomes egg-shaped (e.g. 944, plate 44), and finally 
the regular Protocorinthian pear-shape R. 136 (R. pi. 8). Later still it is again Bulbous.*®* 
Late in the Late Geometric period a black shoulder is common. 

Oinochoai in Red Ithacan Technique 

R. 432 (R. pi. 29) alone is complete; it looks primitive, but must be rather late, for 
lozenges were not invented in Ithaca. They should probably be derived from leaves, an 
orientalising motive from the Eastern Mainland. The scheme of decorating a reserved neck 
is derived from the local Protogcometric; yet such necks should probably all date from the 
second half of the eighth century. The wide-flung handle of R. 432 and the shape of the 
neck may have been influenced by those of flat-bottomed oinochoai,**® or of bulbous oinochoai 
like 910 (plate 57). 

BSA XXXIII a8. ••• See no. 886 (plats 51). 

Sec p. 317 below. »«• See Payne jlc fig. 10. and otir 966. 

ThehangoverW. 130 also belongs to the second halfofthe eighth century; see p. 266 above. 
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The wavy lines in the groups on the shoulder of R. 440 (R. pi. 30) arc like slugs, and it 
should be about the date ofW. 124; the rest of the lozenge on R. 440 has been found. 


Orientalising Oinochoai 

These are all Corinthian or Corinthianising. 

Nos. 924-62 are mostly large vases which combine orientalising features with more or 
less coarse Geometric painting. Nearly all have friezes of groups of wavy lines on the 
shoulder. Many are flamboyant, t.g. 956, no. 14. There are endless bases showing thick 
lines above rays. 

Jas:z Oinochoai. 

Most of these have reddish clay and dark paint, well applied. They do not look Corinthian, 
but some may be from Corinth. Shapes vary: most of them seem rather bulbous, 940 (fig. 
23) is oval, and so is R. 443,*’* which belongs to this class, with its bands of long rectangles. 
It probably has one reserved stripe on dark, near the base, which would make it early in the 
series. There are few close parallels for these patterns on other shapes, but there is a general 
resemblance to patterns on smaller vases at Cumae. Many of them have groups of wavy lines 
above dicing in the Corinthian manner. 


Dotted Loops. 

This pattern seems to have developed from the loops and volutes of vases of the Cumae 
Group. It is common in Ithaca, and some of the vases arc certainly Corinthian. With 
the elaboration of our vases contrast the simple, single volute of the jug from Punta del Tonno®’* 
and note its un-Corinthian shoulder. The same simplification has been at work on the serpent 
round the neck: contrast R. 454 (R. pi. 30), which, however, may not be Corinthian. 

Oinochoai with Figt^e Scenes. 

R. 456 (R. pis. 30, 31) takes its place close to our 934 (fig. 26). The fine greenish clay 
is similar, and the painting is Corinthian. A base with medium rays probably belongs. The 
birds of aryballoi at Cumae date it probably shortly after 700 B.C., but in the fii^t Bf. style. 
R. 467 {loc. cit.) had plain lines of about the same coaneness, more of which have been found; 
no doubt it ended in long rays, and is in the second Bf. style. 

It is interesting to have a vase of another shape painted by the Aigina Hound Painter 

965-*” 

Late Protocorinthian Oinochoai 

A new sherd added to R. 461 shows that the body was black. The shape will then be like 
966, and the dots and outline rays suggest Argos.”* Fragments of bulbous brown bodies, 
with a little added white, may be still later. 


This divisioD is purely for coavenience. 

These tneza *ie always divided both on this and on other shapes, by two or more lines. The Punta del Tonno 
d (da&ytia aoi, no. 1) has only one line. *** Not illustrated. 

•” ^ Vs pi. VII; W. 129; see n. 427 below; alioDimbabin and Robertson, abovep. 174^ 

5.4*5^53. See p. 264. Perhaps this jug is ChalodiaaTfrom Chalds. 

Cumae, pi. XLVI 2. See below p. 317, also above, no. 696. 

unpublished vases at Nauplia. Robertson compares the three-handled mug R. 358 (R. pi. 23). Argos was 


also fond of three handles. 






3); *03* (2^5); 950*» 1069 (I 
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Early Geometric Imported Oinochoai 

Three Miniature Oinochoai 

8^ PLATS 44. H. 0 095 m., bUdc paint (Typ« 1, Oval). 

870. Similar. H. o-io6 m., reddish paint (Type 1). 

They are like W. 56, but there is no panel on the neck; there would not be roonu The foot is flat with a ring just 
adumbrated outside; see above for handle shape. The clay upale and perfectly Corinthian. Four lines below the handle. 
Weinberg says this is unusual, but it is common in Ithaca. Tne shape stands between W. ao and W. 34. 
flyi. PLATE 44. R. 487' (Type a. Bulbous). The clay is reddish; monochrome paint. The base is characteristically 
C^nthian ; rra Corinthian potter’s mark, and an ofl^ in the centre. Same handle. 

Squat Oinochoai (Type 3). 

8^ PLATE 44. Part of baK and body of a wide-bottomed oinochoe. D.O’iim. Red clay; good paint. Four groups 
of lines. It may be Attic.*** W4, m. 

873. Another similar base. The ;>aint has a purple tint. It also looks Attic. Walt 28. 

874. Top of a similar vase with s;^ng of neck. Similar clay and technique.**** 

875. PLATE 44. Primitive-looking Up. Coarsely painted meander.*** VH 3*70 m. and W 2-15 m. 

Early Geometric Oinochoai in Local Technique 

876. no. 22. Base and body. H. 0-17 m. D. O'lo m. Three sets of reserved lines. Reddish day. Oval body, 
uneven thickness; the shape of the base looks Corinthian; red potter’s mark. W4, 1'85-2‘Oom. 

877. no. 19. Part of neck and shoulder, strap-handle. Yellow clay. Two reserved stripes on neck. W4,i'9om. 

878. no. 33. Pans of two or more twochoai, found in the hearth and all over the excavation, ao brittle that ih^ defied 
restoration. Groups of three reserved lines at 0*02 m. distance from each other. No base preserved; bits of several 
trefoil necks, all of which seem to have had meanders. H. of neck 0-09 m. 

87^ Otnochoe neck ••* and part of body. H. of neck o*o6 ro. YeUow clay. Flat strap-handle. Three reserved Un« 
below the handle. Bulbous type. A bas^ 0-082 m., may belong. 

880. Part of base. D. 0-082 m. A la^e spreading body may belong but does not join. Clay, purple; poor streaky 
paint. Undecorated. In the hearth. 

There are many fragments of container vases, in bad condition and of uncertain shape, which probably belong to this 
period. 

Corinthian Middle Geometric Oinochoai 

Oval Storage Oinochoai. 

They still have panels 00 neck and shoulder. 

881. PLATE ^ Oinochoe. H. 0-36 m. D. 0*136 m. Clay, greenish; surface red at the break. Black paint, much 
damaged; red paint below. Dectvation like the following, except that it has no double-axes: meanders on neck and body. 
The body "* melts into the tall neck. Three^iece "* curving handle; it has mastoi. Five potips of reserved lines. 
The decoration is close in style to the krater W. 73 and to that of our own krater 787 (plate 48). VZ 3-20 m. 

883. PLATE 34. Oinochoe R. 444 (R.pi. 30). Red day. I show the thin meanders and a new pine on the ne«^. Note 
the dots on the rim. Three instead of five gr^ps of reserved lines on the body. The neck delation n more elaborate; 
a new pattern, double-axes, appears. The photograph shows the fine qxiality of the glaze, which still has a severe black- 
and-white effecL It seenu certain that it was imputed from Corinth. Rrf poiicra mark on the base,*** which looks 
Corinthian. 

883. PLATE 4^ Lower part ot neck. Clay like that of 881, but it bdongs to a thicker larger vase. More Unes below 
the decoration (chevrons), than in Weinberg^s earlier oinochoai. Again it looks rather Attic. 

884. Parts of another neck, with a pand in the dark, may belong to tbn period. 

885. PLATE 54, no. 24. Neck and body. H. 0-27 m. Clay, bulT; paint, lighter in colour. Two-piece handle. More 
robust meanders; pand fills nearly the whole shoulder. The inscribed triangles on ^e breast arc aho an Ithacan 
motive. They have hafted double-axes between them (no. 24), and a double-axe at either end, with an msenbed cross- 
hatched triangle below, but not above: an intelliMnt modification of a Protogeometric pattern to suit the shape of the vase. 
The three-line rhythm has given way to a broaa band of lines, only one frieze of wavy lines. Sloping shoulders, but an 
ofhet at the neck. V8 3-10-3*20 m. 

***C/W. 33. For a vase of Attic fabric at Corinth rf. W. 45. 

**** lliere was a table covered with nuscdlaneous sherds from vases of this type or a little later. 

*** Cf. the painting of the meanders in pyxis 818 (putTS 50), or of the meander hooks on W. 70. 

*** 877, no. 19. ••* (Jf. the clumsy shape of 869 above; 88a (R. 444} is neater. 

*** the handle of W. 70. The shoulder decoration is like W. 73. 

*** no. 6160 and {f. rtraehtra I 34 and 38. *** Qf, the ksuitharos 732 (plate 46). 
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ft86. PLATES 51 End ^ Another. H. 0-34 m. Clay, red; paint like the last. Two-piece handle, divided down the 
middle and curving.^ and neck more mRerendated than in 88a, and lip shorter. Inscribed zig'zagt are the favourite 
neck pattern ^ Corinthian Early Geometric oinochoai: these are smaller and more closely set (tragmests of two other 
necks with this pattern). New patterns are dotted diamonds, quatrefoil, here with inscribed triaiwle filling,*“ goose 
string arooM swastikas.*” The style of these patterns is Corinthian, close to R. 63. I have no doubt that this and 
885 are from Corinth. VN a-yo m. 

Friezes of Smallt Compass-drawn Circles.^^ 

My. flATEM; Sherd. Yellow clav, puiple paint, good and smooth. Small compass^awn dotted circles,**' short 
tangents, thick lines. Imported. Probsbly firom Corinth. W6, i-8o m, 

888. PLATS 59. Sherd. Same clay. Friae of inscribed (two line) circles touching; dot in centre. Circles larger than 
the last. VN a-8o m. 



Fio. 16 .—Vase and Lid. (Scale i : 2.) 


5 !^ Clay while, like Corinthian. Frieie of inscribed circles (two line) 

with ooti, short tangents. Later than the last two vases. ‘ 

890. Sherd. Reddish day and paint. Three line inscrihed circles, thinner lines, longer tangenU. 3-ao m. 


Late Geometric Oinochoai 

Corinthian Style. 

H. 0-35 ra. D. 010 m. Worn red day; a little pink paint, perhaps a wdiiie slip. Thick 
*r like 881, but slimmer; thin neck. Hatred meandSiooE *•• in centre of neck; 

on the rest, thick hnes. Lattice at qx-mg of neck. Under the influence of fine painting. Probably local VZ 3*ao m 


out. 


“• 5.R.63 (R. pi. 3). 

M 4™ hind of bird occur in Corinth on a Middle Geometric amphora, T aaia, P iaa8 

. Jr* pattern occurs on a Middle Geometric vase in Corinth Museum 

ss« I?* ^wing and fabrm arc like those of the Middle Geometric krai« yflg (plat* 48). 

Mrander-hooks m a wUdemea oflines bring us to the Tall Cup style and we see thit this shape, too. is lengthening 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT AETOS 


3 ” 


n 5^ no. 33. Oinochoe. H. 0*28 m. D. 0 084 m. Pale reddish dm. Sloping sboulden; fiat, firUly lip; 
oval body; taU thin neck. Plain brown lines on neck; diamondsin metopes on the shoxilder; trident in rra on 


89a. PLATE 

thin neck. Plain brown lines on neck; diamonds in metopes 
base; may be Corinthian. VZs'iom. 

Patterns will be taken in the same order as those of cups. 


Meanders. 

There were many Late Geometric necks with meanders, but they were too liragmentary to be recorded. Two large 
closed vessels had meanders on the body. 

Plain Lines. 

FIATS 59. Base and body. D. 0*08 m. Reddish clay, brown paint.*** Broad bsuu) at handle level. Bulbous. 




30 m. 


are several tall necks with plain lines only. 

Diamonds. 

894. piATi 58. Oinochoe. H. 0*34 m. Psde clay, yellow paint. Dumpy body, straight neck. Panel of five sets of 
two superimposed diamonds in the front of the neck.*** 

895-7. no. 19. Three other rather straight necks, one from Nucleus t3, 3*0 m. 

898. FIATS 59. Fragment a£ neck with inscribed *** dotted diamonds. 

899. PIATB 57. Another with cross>hatched *** diamonds. 

899*2. no. 24. Scrap with cross-hatched and inscribed diamonds alternately. 

Disintegraiing Spirals. 

900. PtATE 59. Conical neck with' running dog * and broad stripes; light clay which loob like Corinthian. 

Mt. FIATS 59. Conical n^k and sloping shoulders. Probably Corinthian clay. * Sigmas ’ in a panel in front, broad 
biuid at handle level. VZ 3*15 m. 

903. FIATS 59. I^ece of neck. Clay like Corinthian, yeUow paint. Reversed *'* * s's *. 

Vertical Wavj iww.**® 

903. Neckandpartofbody***ofaredoinochoe. Pale Corinthian clay. Conicalneck. Interrupted on A^der; 
on neck, horizontal wavy lines between dots,*** interrupted by verti« ones. Effect rf co n t in uous frieze. Pithos 3. 
H a’7o m. 

904. Neck and a piece oi shoulder. Cream clay; light yellow paint. Neck less conical. Inlemiptcd frieies.*** VZ 

315 »»• 

9^ Neck and some psu't of shoulder. White Corinthian clay; good Ua^ paint. Oval body; short straight necL 
Go^ continuous frieze m middle of neck and at the handle; black b«ow. 


VZ330 m. 


Glazed Oinockoai. 


aefi. FIATS 57. 
below the handle. 


Oinochoe. H. 0'i8 m. D. 0*09 m. Rough red clay; fugitive brown paint One reserved band 
Oval weU modulated foot. 

9»7. Part of a but larger oinochoe. H. 0 37 m. Most of the neck misting, but it is probably conical. Wide 

and clumsy round handle; flat base. Probably lo^. VZ 3*30 m. 

Small, Bulbous Oinockoai with Metopes. 

908. no. 39. Neck and shoulders. Clay reddish. Black paint coma w^ down the and the dMoraiion of the 

b^y stops at the shoulder; wavy Una in metopa between three sets <rf uprights; neat painting. Corinthian. Nucleus 
13 , s-90 m. 

I use this word in its more popular sense, the card players’ duunond. Robertson calls them lozenga. I keep 
that word for a rounded figure, Robertson’s ‘ mandorla’. 

This is an early instance of metopes on the shoulder, not yet very obvious. Of course it is a poor vase, and tt may 
be later than it looks. *“ Technique matches the cup 034. 

••* The tedmique and style are like those of Tall Cups; sec 643 (^te 41). ^ ^ 

••• Many of these necks may belong to the seventh century, y. the neck of Lane, CrcM rtUay, 13A. Geometric style 
continues, see p. 364. See also diamond-chain on a Late Geometric pyxis. Lane, op. dl. pl._ 7 *> . , •. 

••* We have already met these on cup 644 (fio. 7). They appear on an obviously onentalismg neck 930, with rays 
at the foot. The technique them sdl is much dike. *•* cups 648-50, similar technique. 

This pattern is a favourite on local kantbaroi, 741, 745 
*** For ine shape and the shoulder pattern tf. R. 131 (^* °)* 


♦•* Qf. the pattern ofW. los. 


the neck of W. 105 for the pattern. 
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9®9: wo. 20. Sitxxilftr. No lip or handle; thin conical neck. Decoration comes lower ; metopes between four sets of 
uprighu. Nucleus 16,3-30 m. » ui wi 


57 - Small oinocboe.*** H. 015 in. D. o-o6 m. White clay, purple pamt.«» 
Wider straigfatcr neck; wide handle; flat base. Siznil^ decoration. 


It looks Corinthian. 


Hgd Ithacan Technique. 

VP^. 3 ®)* of oinodioe. Usual red clay and paint. Three cross-batched triangles on the 
^ouldcr, hnked by fines belund; lines bdow and a reserved line in the dark portion. In kotylai thu reserved line 
belongs to the last quarter of the eighth century. Bulbous like 910. 



Fio. 17.— Kotyle 695. (Scale i : i.) 


Hecks. 


91a. Pio. 15. Pan of short neck. Lozenge and Mycenaean patiem. One groove. Nucleus 15, 3 -35 m 

r.h;’uid 

'P^ Thi. U the only l«ge 

915. no. 15. R. 438. Base lost. Same technique. The lines are large for so small a vase. 

916. Upper part of an oinochoe, base missing. Body oval. Like the last, on a larger scale. VZ3 iom. 

917. Sherd at the shoulder. More pointed cross-hatched rays in a panel, a solid ray at the side, near the handle 

918. Similar. Solid rays near the handle; groove on the neck. Lower Deposit. 


“d also R. 452 (R,!)!. 2^). ’ .. 

«s $u- ^ P‘- *®>* 473 (R- pl. 33 ) or r! 476 (R. p. 79). 

This pattern occun on the cut-away neck R. 427 (R. pir27) ; 


also on kaniharoi; cf. R. 329 (R. pi. 20). See also 
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MO. Two from the shoulder, part of neck and body. The neck has a lozenffc. Pain of horizontad Iona wavy 

lines on the shoulder; lines round body. 

931. PLATS 57. Sherd from the shoulder. Groups of diamonds. This is a Corinthian pattern. 

92a. no. 14. Sherd from shoulder. Frieze of outline blocks filied with dots.*** 

No later oinocboai in this technique. 

Corinthian and Corinihianising Oinochoai 

Oval with a Thin Neck. 

and base do not join but overlap. H. (estimated) 0-37 m. D. 0-104 m. Reddish 
day, TOUow-brown paint. A horizontal wavy line abwe verticals is unusual; reserved line on base. Drawing very fine. 
Probably Gonnthian. Nucleus 15. 


Orientalising Oinochoai 

Metopes. 

5 *^ ? 5 * +^ 2 :. O'ttochoe, neck missing. H. 0-29 m. D.o-itom. Pale clay. Shoulder has four metopes; *** 

°*^®*^*^®** hke 925. The lower part of the body nas one reserved line. Shape like 928, but the shoulders are more sloping. 

^5* Pt-*TE 55. Oinochoe R. 4^t. (Lip from VS 2-65 m.). H. 0*33 m. D. O'lim. A small snake on one of the five 
shoulder metopes. Panel of inscribed diamonds in the front of the ned. Broad bands at the base. There is another 
similar base. 

Fine Cross-hatched Diamonds on Neck. 

9 *®' 5 ^ Neck and part of shoulder. Clay reddish, but Corinthian. Frieze on the neck is wider than that of 

^ 5 *• j ^^*'**** between uprights, fine cross-hatched diamonds in front panel.*** Narrow snake*** on shoulder 
with incised spots. Below, groups of wavy lines ; tall neck. Certainly Corinthiw. 

987. no. 27. Neck and shoulders. Ertlmated H. 0-40 m. Reddish day and paint. The neck is shorter than that of 
M5 and the paring on it finer; two friezes of dMcneratc wavy lines at the shoulder, of exactly the same style; simile 
clay and colouring to 948. The shapes would fit, and give a graceful neck on a tall oval l^y. I bcliev’c it to be Cocinthian. 


Circumscrihed Fays round Neck. 

9 *®* * 3 - Oinoehor^ neck mtssinff. H. 0-25 m. D. o-ii m. Reddish clay; good brown paint; neat drawing. 

Egg-shaoM. A zig-zag line between altcmate rays.*** Two of the usual friezes mIow the shoulder and one low down; 
reserved Ime oa dark. Shoulder from VB 3-30 m. 

^9. no. 2^ Shoulder. SligfaU)r redder clay, but the piainting is almost identical with 959 (plati 56).*** Two 
circumscribed lines on the rays, dicing round the middle of the vase. Probably second quarter 01 tne seventh century. 
There are half a dozen other necks with circumscribed rays. 


Serpents. 

M** Body of an^ oinochoe, no base or neck. Clay reddish. Serpent on the shoulder, winding round crosp-hatched 
diamonds; a ray just appears at foot; bdow serpent, three broad friezes with groups of straggling wavy lines. *** 

930a. PLATS 57. Similar shoulder. 


DiVtn^ and Serpent. 

931. no. 23. Bieast of a large oinochoe. Sofrish pale clay; good red and black paint. Four rows of dicing; an early 
type of wavy line in two friezes ; snake on shoulder. Nucleus 15,3-20 m. 

There are many othen, see 934. 


*•• Cy. the neck of a primitive-looking oinochoe, found in grave XXII at Cumae, with Orientalising and line Geometric 
globular oinochoai, MA XXII 235, fig. 79. 

**• ^agmenu ofs^ar vases W. pi. 15. 923 fils into the Corinthian sequence between R. 131 and 136 (R. pi. 8). 

Qf. aryballoi with broad bands of the early seventh century, which are like tbb oinochoe In shape, e.t. R. 236 (R, 
pi. is). «i <y. gay. 

* * C**P*** 334i fis- * 35 > P^- XXXVIII 2. Ours has no dots and a more arrow-like head. Qf. R. 171 (R. 

pi. 10), which has broad bands at the foot like 92^ also the hydria 868, see plats 53, p. 304 above. 

* For solid circumscribed rays, y. R. 456 (R. pi. 31). The birds on the latter are like tho« on Cumae aryballoi, 
and are probablv seventh century. See p. 26^ 

**• For the‘S’s*, y. Cumae, pi. XLI 5. ibe rays are like those of R. 467^. pi. 31), the big oinochoe with the deer, 
which must belong to the second quarter. It no doubt had tall rays below. There is part of a b^, with solid rays and 
incised diamonds, which would suit. See 950^, Pio. 33. 

**• (y. style of 886, but these wavy lines are in groups. The rays were probably pretty long. It is similar in style 
to 943 (plats 55), and also to 9300. See also the plate 1058, plats 62. 
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Dark Base and Fine Lines. 

Mt. Oioochoe.*** H. 0*315 m. D. 0-076 m. Corinthi&n day. Usual frioe below handle; base dark. Characieristic 
ftotocorinthian oinocboe, neat and w<^-balanced shape. VZ 3*40 m. 

933. Neck and part of body of a tunilar oinochoe. H. 0*17 m. Corinthian day; red paint, Una only. VZ 3*00 m. 

Jazz Oinochoed. 

MS. no. 36. Bits of shoulder; a neck may belong. Red day, poor paint. Nou the do^ analog to the decoration 
of R. 456 (R. pis. 30 31). Rectangular dicing; the wavy Una are neater, the solid meander«hooks very long. 

The neu was evidently much higha than R. 456. l^t^bly Cointhian. 

935. no. 93. Jazz oinochoe. D. of base o* i9 m. The fragments do not join, but they overlap and they ecrtai^y belong 
to one rather heavy vase. Their Native poaition has been determined by the de<»ratton. Clay, U^tjmd thi^; g<w 
brown paint. Small solid rays round the neck,two rows of large dice; wide frieze of huge Z’s.** This is the earhat 
oinodioe in Ithaca with lina down to the base. Nudeus I 9 , 3*30 m. 

936. no. 34. Sherds with timilar Z's from an oinochoe with dicing above. Red paint. 

M7. no. 94. Fragment from middle of a smaller oinochoe. Dsuk paint. Frieze of solid diamonds,**' set obliqudy, 
below Z's of a more reasonable size. I^wer Deposit. 

93B. no. 94. Shoulder. Large rays from the neck, three rows of enormous dicing, the last row unevenly spaced. 

939. no. 34. Shoulder. Row of dicing and squiggla, two rows of smaU han^g rays; poor painting. 

940. no. 33. Tall neck and shoulders (perhaps R. 449). Pale clay. OvsJ; the n^ is quite straight and the shoulder 

coma abruptly off it. Leava round the neck; bdow the shoulder one row of very big dice. 

941. no. 94. Sherd from shoulder. Pointed rays from neck; row of smaU fat rays pointing up and down; frieze of 

squiggia be^een vertical wavy Una. 

94a. PLATS 59. Sherd from centre of neck. Light clay. Pointed rays up and down. 

Solid Rays on Base. 

As mentioned above, the point of a ray appears on 930. 

943* PLATS 55. Base with eight fat short rays, and body. H. 0-965 m. Clay reddish. Base quite flat below. Two 
fneza of wavy lina like 930, 9300. H. of rays 0-065 Looks Corinthian. 

944. PLATS 44, no. 19. Base to the shoulder. H. 0*38 m. D. 0*13 m. Clay, reddish; paint gone. Shape like 938, 
but shoulders slope more. Probably ‘ running dog ’ at the top; neat frieze the shoulder metopa of 934, three usual 
frieza of wavy lines, tv^ve rays a little above the base, llie lina are fine. Probably Corinthian. 

There are about half a dozen basa with short rays and an impossible number with long rays; the latter cannot be 
dated much before 675 s.c. I can list only a few. 


Long Rt^s at the Base. 

945. Base and shoulder. H. o-i8m. Decoration, rays and fine lina like R. 136 (R. pL 8), but probably later, the rays 
are much longer. Certainly Corinthian. 

946. Similar. H. o-iym. Rays more pointed and more of them. VS 3-15 in. 

947. Pio. 19. Shoulder and part of a ray. Coarser vase with similar fine lines. Clay has a greenish tint. ' S's above 
ray (not shown); groups of wavy lina below handle; line with cross-lina in centre of shoulder. Compare also the fine 
lizia of the big kot^ 6^. Nucleus 15, 3*50 m. 


Ornaments between Long Rays. 

948. no. 37. Oinochoe. R. 455. D. 0-094 Bright scarleL*** 
G^metric style: see under 937. Probably Corinthian. 

949. Rays near the base. Qay red and brittle; thick white slip, 
large vase. 


Swastikas. A good instuce of the tenacity of the 
Three horizontal wavy lina.*** It belonged to a 


*'* Shape between R. 131 and 136 (R. pi. 8): later than 933. 

*'* Compare the square and rectangular dicing with loops, on the big kotyle R. 303 (R. pi. 17); similar dicing on a 
pyxis from Alrati, containing a round quatrefoil aryballos, Am. X-XII 151; also the hiai^e of an oinochoe from Cumae, 
pi. VIII6; for the diamonds </*. Lane, GrtA PolUnt pi. 1 3 a. The Rhodian jug opposite is Jazz too. 

*** Cf. the rays round the neck of the ‘ Griffin*^ oinochoe R. 143 (R. pi. 9); cf. also the rays on local, tall-necked 
oinochoai, t.g. 1000 ft. 

*** Compare the little z*% on the stand R. 335 (R. 6g. 33). 

**' Cf. AM XXVIII, Beil. XXXIV 3, from Thera, Corinthian ampboritka with small rays on the shoulder smd 
oblique diamonds on the neck; ef- *0 early Attic ainphora, CVA Btriin I, pi. 3. 

*** For fabric and colour, the plate 1063, R. 365 (R. pi. 15, our no. 33). 

*** Of. R. 304 (R. pi. 17J for the fabric. There must have been four dotted diamonds (the orientalising ornament 
that appears on Ddian bydriai otherwise painted in Protogeometric style) in the reserved frieze of this kotyle. 
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Other Ornaments between Rays. 


JS*- 


no. 33. 


no, 33. 
no. 33. 
no. 33. 
no. 28. 
no. 8. 


Outline diamond.*** 

S<^id diamond. 

Inctied diamond.*** 

Z’s. 

Violeti.*** 

Double-axes. 

Dots (between reversed rays). 
H<»izontal zig>xi^. 


Demented Rays. 


Three rows of hanging rays of two sizes. LD. 

Sherd. Greenish clay, three rows of rays going different ways. 


Nucleus 15, 3'40~3*7O m. 


Volutes and Dotted Loops. 

ja»‘ no. 28. Part of base. D. 0 088 m. Beautiful white Corinthian clay and yellow paint On another piece, near 
the base, a great volute *•* is just beginning. Long rays not touching. 


953. no. 28. Shoulder. Good red paint ; Corinthian. Remains of five long volutes, probably figure-of-eight. Rays 
round the neck. Nucleus 15, 3-30 m. 



fabric. Loops with circles inside, all over an enormom vase (perhaps two vases), 
divided by a line *** in the middle. No incisioo. Nucleus 15, 3-90 m. 

9 M- Parts of shoulder and body of a still lar«r vas^ with a dip towards the neck, divided into two registers by two sets 
of two broad hues; m upper register, volutes m figure-of-eight. Probably Corinthian. VF 3-50 m. 

956. Fio. 14. Parts of ne^ shoulder and body (the neck and body may not belong). Soft pink clay. On neck, dot- 
betwera gKHips of diamonds; on shoulder, crossing lines. Below, a thick line, uioi poinuxl rosettes and a whirligig. 
A *1.!^ 3 ®)/ . Rosettes appear below the tluck line and the net above it, on the ume sherd. 

A sherd with a rosette has part of the whirligig. The neck was found along with the other sherds in Nueleui 15. 

9 S 7 ’ 34 * Sherd from shoulder; piece neck may belong. Pale greenish clay. Figure-of-cigbt; two rows of 

intertwined volutes with centres. The scrap of neck has volutes briow and incision above. Nucleus 15. 

958 < Scrap of neck with volutes. Light day. 


Inscribed Diamonds. 


959. PLATS ^6. R. 457 and R. 459 (R. pi, 32). Present H. 0*28 m. Light clay, good paint Base has been found* 
but does not join. O. 0*t2 m. ReservM hne below rays. Dotted pointed cross-hatred ray on shoulder.*** The linked 
diamonds arc enective as a centre motive; their centres are incised. Corinthian. Second quarter of the seventh century. 

There are bits fSt another base, with ' s’s' between the rays. 

960. Front of neck with much coarser inscribed diamonds. Pale day. Incised dot at centre of diamonds. 



no. 26. 


Scrap of neck. 


Same day but thinner. Similar diamond; dot in the middle u psunted. Two little 


Twist. 

982. Sherd from shoulder. White clay. Twist,**^ diamoiKl below, then usual friezes. Seems Corinthian. 


*•* gr. Cumae, pi. XLVII 1. *»• See Cumae, pi. XU 2. *»• /Wrf., pi. XXXVl 3. 

For this and the Jbtlowing, cf. the shoulder and base of the Griffin oinochoe, R. 142 (R pi. 9); for the body, see 
I^e, Grok PoUtry, 13A. The nedt was probably like 926 in shape. The rays at the foot ot tne Wfrnburg vase are early. 
Cj. a^ Kraiker, Aifwa, no. 212; aim BCH LXXVI, 336, fig. 10, from Megara Hyblaea. 

Corintluan loops are to be distinguished from others by the wondermi certainty of the drawing. Contrast Lane*s 
ouKKdioe with dpfiypo 461, 3, with Ofytlha XIII. pi. i, P i, or R. 38a fR. pi. 25). Sec also p. 307. Dunbabin and 
Robertson (above p. 174) attribute this vase to the Cumae Group (no. 8), Ibe gmup must have lasted a long time, for 
these rays are much more developed than Cumae Group no. i (Cumae pi. XXX). 

Cf. R. 136 (R. pi. 8); for the loops, d. Lane, let. 

*** O’* our kotyle m (plate 43), vmich is certainly Corinthian. All these vases may be Corinthian, R. 464 (R. 
pi. 32). Even R. ^3 (R. pi. 32), bad as it is, is like a vase found at Corinth, W. 156. 

O* 939 (pro. 29), whidi was long thoi^ht to bel<^. The technique is like the aryballos R. 247 (R. pi. 14), smd 
the designs have the same elements. Similar inscribed diamonds in added white appear on Shear’s krater, AjA XjOCIV 
ail. Sm also the inscribed diamond in added white on the neck of R. 133 (R. pL 8). For long circumscribed rays at the 
foot, <J. Caskey and Amandry, Huttria XXI, pi. 50, 65. 

**» a. DiUs XVII, pi. VIII, B b I. 
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Oinochoai with Figure Semes. 

PLATS 23. Part of neck. Qay, red; paint, dark and worn. Bird in a free field with a harlequin wing,*** and a 
filling of horiaontal, wavy line*. Lut quarter of the eighth century. By a painter of the arybailoi with outline figures. 

R. 466 (R. pi. 32}. The scorpion is really chasing the quadruped, the sherds join. Not Connthian. 


PLATE 55. Base and of body. Very red clay; animals blade, rays red. 
oenind an enormous hare.*** Lion’s upper jaw and tongue at the top. Second 


tind an enormous hare.*** Lion’s upper jaw and tongue 
Painter. Base from former excavation. Nudeus 15. 


A lion with a teal*like body, roaring 
style. ^Vide shape. By the Nound 


Late Protocorinthian Oinochoai 

966. Oinochoe. H. 0-255 0 078 m. White clay, sealing-wax red paint.*** Incised tongues on neck; short 

narrow rays at foot. Short neck and high triple-divided handle. The bulbous oinochoe ***” once more. Upper Deposit. 

Black }feck. 

967. Of. 066. White shoulder, black neck. Red clay; flat shape. Six solid rays, a broad line below. The style of 
the rays *** shows that this neck is not geometric, and the deliberate seeking of a black-and-white contrast suggests the 
middle of the seventh century. Nucleus 15, 3-70 m. 


TALL-NECKED OINOCHOAI 

Bodies of early tall-neckcd oinochoai appear to have been both (i) oval, and (2) bulbous. 
Our earliest examples 968, 969 arc rather bulbous. They may be Early Geometric, they arc 
in the dark and light technique, but the neck of 968 is offset. R. 489 (R. pi. 29) goes closely 
with these, but may be Ithacan because of its redder clay, straightcr handle, and angular 
shape. 

Weinberg noticed the resemblance of these vases like R. 489 (R. pi. 29) to his W. 48, 
but did not notice that they had trefoil lips (our aryballos 1047, plate 59 was not in the 
ILN publication). 

971 may be in Late Corinthian Geometric technique, with brown and yellow paint, but 
it has an exact counterpart at Corinth *** in Middle Geometric painting. This kind of vase 
is the forerunner of many Late Geometric vases in Italy.**’ Both the later bulbous and oval 
vases in Ithaca can be derived from this type, and all have later decoration. There is no 
complete vase with a bulbous body and an off-set neck in Corinthian Geometric style, but all 
the necks seem to be shortish, e.g. 973 with hatched triangles in four metopes. Some vases 
listed by Robertson arc lost: R. 170, 174, 175. R. 172 (R. pi. 1 1) must be a domed lid with 
a tiny knob; there is only 0 005 m. from the centre not roofed over. R. 171 (R. pi. 10) shows 
the bulbous form and the long conical neck established, but its base decoration belongs to the 
pear-shaped aryballos period, that is the seventh century. None of the oval vases with 
Geometric decoration has a canonical long neck, so it seems rash to assume that R. 166 (R. 
pi. 10), the body of which is now seen to be oval, is earlier than the late eighth century. Dark 
glaze vases can be made at any time, and this one is definitely in very fine technique. 

There is more uncertainty about many of the non-Corinthian vases. 979 would seem 
to be a caricature of R. 171, and we should not let its Protogeometric patterns mislead us as 
to its date. 989 is another freak, but thin lines, low down, suggest the same period. Some 
bases in red Ithacan may belong to bottles,*** and would suit a shape like R. 474 (R. pi. 33). 

*** Compare the winn of (he cocks on arybailoi Py, pi. 6. For horizontal wavy lines, Cumae pi. XLI1, 3,orientalis¬ 
ing globular oinochoe; also this design on bird kotyiai. 1036 may also belong. 

"* Robertson pointra out to me that this was probably a hare, and J. M. Cook that the other creature is certainly a 
lion. There are three kotyiai probably this painter (ref. under Kraiker, nighu no. 252). For the large hare, our 
6^ and note the too small deer by this painter (Aigtiu 48). Our creature is roaring with tongue out. Cy. Kraiker’s fid no. 
203, pi. 20. another work by this hand. The incisra teg on that lid may belong to another large hare. 

*•* the dinos M (no. 13). ***• Qf. W. 181. **’ Cy. W. 133 and 166. 

*** &c below no. 971. *** See above p. 264. Hence Etruscan conical necks. 

*** £.g. 987. See uso under 1025. 
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A parallel to the shape of R. 483 has now appeared in the Kerameikos. It is in the form 
of two oinochoai one above the other. From the clay R. 483 ought be Attic, but, as Robertson 
says, the decoration is Ithacan. 

It is easy to derive the shape of orientalising Ithacan vases like R. 499 (R. pi. 35) from 
the oval type; 993 is a connecting link and may be Corinthian; it is egg-shaped like 928 
(pio. 23), with the same base scheme, reserved line on dark, linear decoration above; it has 
small solid rays on the shoulder. Certainly a Corinthian model existed: 992 cannot be far 
away. Short necks arc conical and plain, the most complicated vases have usually the longest 
necks, often decorated; this is probably a late feature. All the handles arc wide flung, in 
contrast to conical oinochoe handles. Nearly all have the same pointed solid rays at tlic neck, 
and they should be dated to the first quarter of the seventh century. Most arc definitely in 
the red Ithacan technique {e.g. 1000), some have a lighter surface {e.g, R. 499), one, 1001, 
has added red, a rarity in Ithaca. To Robertson’s comments I would add that nothing 
destroys the balance of line and shape like a piece of plaster, not to mention cracks. None of 
these vases has a fair aesthetic chance. R. 510, our 1003, looks pretty wild now and so do our 
1000 and 1001, not to speak of the ‘ Seascape ’ (1005).““ They arc not so restrained after all. 

The linear vase R. 519 (R. pi. 35) derives rather well from our bulbous Late Geometric 
oinochoe 972, so it may after all be early in the sequence. 


Early Geometric Oinochoai xvith Tall Mcks 

96S. Oinochoe. Part of body missing. H. 0-105 m. D. 0-047 m. Reddish clay, dark paint. Longer neck than the 
miniature oinochoai. Five reserved Una below a narrow curving handle. See the next. 

gfa. MATS 58. Oinochoe. H. 0 09a m. D. 0*048 m. Like the last, but the handle is striped and wider. Probably 
COTinihian.*" VS 8-95 m. 

970. PLATE 57. Upper part of t^ochoe. H. o-xi m. Reddish clay, brown paint. Ncdc striped and conical, 
^e-llung handle. Inrce reserved Una below the handle, one stripe on it. Probably local. 

Many others. 

Middle or Late Geometric Oinochoai with Tall J/ecks 


Corinthian Style. 

071. PLATE 6a. Oinochoe.*** H. 0-136 m. D. 0-048 m. Pink Corinthian day; good golden-brown paint. Conical 
neck. Wavy line frieae a little later than that on the big storage vases, but stiU eontmuous. Red potter’s mark below. 
Certainly Corinthian. 

Late Geometric Oinochoai with Tall ^ecks {mostly Corinthian) 

Bulbous. 

97a. PLATE 58. Oinochoe, no Up or handle. H. o-i6t m. Red clay, good quality of brown paint. Rather poor 
smaU wavy Una in a continuous frieze. Probably Corinthian.*** Pithos t. 

973. PLATE 57. Short neck and shoulders. Reddish clay, yellow paint. Four cron-hatched tiiangla between metopa. 
Corinthian. 

9730. Section of the lower part of a similar vase. D.o-o8m. Interrupted wavy Una at shoulder, dark bdow. Corinthian. 


Oval. 

074. Oinochoe. H. 0-145 clay, poor black paint.*** The shape is slimmer than any of those drawn. Lina 

naJf way dovm. No fnm. rithoi 1. 

Another from Pithos 2. 

*** O o nnf c tiont with Protocorinthizn visa have been stressed by Robertson. The long rays on the body of 1002 
(plats 3i) are particularly close to those on R. 169 (R. pi. 9). 

*** Tnis vase looked hideous in small pieca, but now it has been picked out for commendation by more than one of 
the modem artists who have visited the museum. 

The shape of the body, but not of the lip, is like W. 48. The general appearance Is like the large oinochoe W. 56. 
The neck seems earlier than that of the conical oinochoe W. *** C^. W. 76. 

**» KR t68 in the Corinth Museum is exactly like 971, except that it is bright red like W. 73, not golden-brown. For 
Italian contacts see p. aSaabove and p. 397 below. 

*** For the sh^>e, ^T9455, P1495, m Corinth Museum. The shape 6ts in with R. 171 (R. pi. 10), which is perfectly 
Corinthian. 979 may be under Attic influence, the shape of BSA XXXIII, pi. 93,14, from Canale. 

*** Same * dirmer-set * as R. 7: (R. pi. 5). 
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075tf. no. 19. Complete oinochoe. H. 0105 m. Yellow cUy. tt u the It^J dcvdopn^t of the biy storage oino 
choai, but perfectly proportioned, without any dumilnea. Lines on neck and handle only. From the shnne. 

975*. no. 19. Another. H. 0*13601. Lines well down; dots on the neck. 

975r. «o. 19. Another. H. o-ias m. Groups of diamonds in panel on shoulder and neck. 

976. Oinochoe, base missing, R. 166 (R. pi. to). H. 0*17 m. Ones, one resen-ed line on dark; longer neck. 

Uncertain Shape. 

977. FLATS 58. Part of neck and shoulder. Pale clay, yellow paint. Cross-hatched diamonds and hatched triangles, 
points upward WaJl a6, 3*70 m. May be seventh century. 


Ithacan Tall-necked Oinochoai 

Bulbous. 

978. Oinochoe. H. 0131 m. Handle missing. Red clay. Dark glaze, accept for cross-hatching on the neck.<** 
Shape like the following. It was foji^ inside a pithos, 10 certainly in the shrine. 


Ithacan White Technique. 


979. PLATE 55. Oinochoe. R. 479. C 3 ay, white **’ but coarse; painL black. For shape and scheme of decoration, 
f/ K. I7J. I^r ctmgrucnt triangles on the shoulder, cf. 1015, plate 56. There are many similar handles: it is wide-flung 
and heavy. 

980. Part of neck, shoulder, spring of handle. Same clay. Thick handle and neck j same handle as the last. Fine 
imes down the body; cross-ha^ed trian^es on shoulder, a^ Itmg ones cm the neck. 


981. no. 14. Neck, lip missing. H. o*io m. The broad band round the foot of the neck is found on all Ithacan Proto- 
geometric pouring-vessw; hairy lines *** are not usual except on Protogeometric or earlier fabrics. 

98a. Neck and handle. H. O'tam. Paint gone. Flat shape. Three long triangles,*** one hairy line on neck; divided 
and barr^ handle; swastika and cross-hatched triangle on Moulder. Nucleus 15, 3*40 m. 

983. PLATE 58. H. 0-105 m. Similar clay, thicker. Lip black. Decoration reduced to three pointed triangles. Points 
of two cross-hatched triangles on the shoulder. 


Red Technique. 

984. Neck. H. 0*085 to* At foot, broad band; Irieze of pert-hooks; six Unes. The top is like R. 432 (R. pi. 99), an 
inscribed lozenge cm the sides, in front strokes, so it provides a link with the big CHnochoai. VN 2-10 m. 

985. PLATE 58. Neck. H. 0*075 Broad and short like 973 (plate 57); uncertain shape. Same decoration of the 

top as 984; l}dow, cross-hatching all round like 978. VH9*70m. 

986. Fragment of a neck with two grooves *** at the foot and three in the middle. Broad band and two rows of pot¬ 
hooks. coarse fabric. Might M from a torch-holder. 

987. Base to turn of shoulder. H. 0*063 Well modelled foot*** Broad band at the foot, lines. VZ 

3*10 ro . 

Another from VN 2*30 m. 

988. PI.ATE 56. Neck. H. 0-07 m. Vertical chsun of inscribed lozenges, strokes between; cross-batched triangles 

below the shoulder. Nucleus 16, 3*60 m. 

989. PLATE 58. Oinodioe. R. 477. Clumsy primitive shape, but the lines are fine; so it cannot be early. 

990. PLATE 58. Neck and handle. H. 0*12 m. Frieze of uprights and crosses at the bsmdle; dotted diamonds on the 

neck; imcril^ lozenges at the top, dots between. The ibai^ is flatter than the photo shows. 

991. Another similar. Diamonds on the handle. 


Corinthian Orientalising Tall-necked Oinochoai 

999. PLATE 62. Fragments. Red paint. Base, hanging rays above rays: dotted serpent with a good head; four lines 
of ciicing; sacral tree *** beside mark of tKck; octopus in a metope on the handle may bel<^. Deep grooves inside. 
Motdv from Nucleus 15. The drawing it the nnest in Ithaca, and certainly Corinthian; the lines are finer than those of 
1016 (no. 31). The neck may be like the fine neck 10170 (no. 31); the clay is similar. The shape may be oval or egg- 
shaped. 


*** Cf. 985, PLATE 19. **^ For fabric, (f. the kaniharos 734, plate 47. 

*** See on p. 317 abwe. *** Qf. the decoration of the next. These are longer and thinner. 

*** the g^ves on the necks of the big mnochoat 913, 914 (no. 15). 

**' also R. 473 (R. pi. 33). This is smsJIer and lias more lines. 

*** Contrast the Ithacan sacral trees R. 510 (R. pi. 37), and R. 534 (R. pi. 39). For the octopus on the handle cf. 

KS pi. 3, 5. 
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Ithacan Orientalising Tall-necked Oinochoai 


^P-V*** *^***“‘^* “**““?• H. 014 m. RedcUy. Short conical neck, em-jhiped 

body. Thm lineri on body,«•* ttnught ray« round neck, dark bate with a reserved line. Nuclem 15, rao m. sh^ 
can be derived from 97a above. Perhapa Corinthian. o 

» 4 * N^, of ihoulder and body. Perhaps a lozenge on lip; usual barred neck, outlined twisted raya, then four 
lines; friw with rectMguUr blocks 0-035 m. apart. Spring of a barred handle. Narrow lines, reaer^-ed at foot. Similar 
shape. Nucleus 15, 3-60 m. 

The only other vase with a Geometriclooking body it R. 519 (R. pL 35). It has no rays and stands rather outside 
tne tradition. 

995 « Part of neck, shoulders and handle with bars. Red clay. Short neck. Broad simple rays, dark middle. VN 
2-30 m. Probably the top of R. 520. This will also be early in the series. 

996. Neck and shoulders. An undistinguished example of a palznctte and reeds. Vertical lines on handle: hatched 
curls coming down from boundary line. Nucleus ta. 


Birds in Reeds. 

997. R. 509. Made up aAer Robertson's fine drawing (R. hg. 47). The biu join. 

998. Date. D. 0 045 m. Birds' feet on either side beride reeds. QT. 997. V© 2-90 m. 



Fio. 20.—^Vases. (Scale i : 2.) 


999. Shoulder, back and part of handle. H. o-ism. Queer ornament on side, like a helmet. Three short rays hanging 
down, between two long *•* ones. Perhaps white slip. Vertical ttrdees on the handle. V© a-go m. 

Elaborate Vases. 

*000. PLATS 60. Part of top half. H. 0-19 m. Red clay. Group of diamonds on lip; one side of rays outlinnl; 
palmette-tree in front; filling ornsunent,^ curled octopus; **• rays at side hanging from the border; on one side, top of 
rosette, on the other, start of a circle, with rays coining from it; running dog on the handle. The neck is tall and no 
longer conical; plain stripes on it. Nucleus la, 3*0 m. 

1001. PLATE 60. Part of shoulder and body. H. o-ii m. White slip. Solid rays, two rows of dicing. In front, 
palmette>tree between two great ovals; *•* cuned and hatched rays fiom the border interlock with rays round an oval; 
pointed petals grow out of a hatched basket, stalks of four others minting downwards; another oval begins on the left; 
beyond, a hanging ray ending in a curled sporal; the oval has added red, and n edged like a cuttle-fish ; diced pillar in 
the centre; something angular with added red below the spiral. Nucleus 15 and raMnvbcre. 

100a. PLATE 60. R. 503 (R. pi. 36). Photograph showing back of handle with a twist; long, hanging rays and ray 
with bud under handle. 

***?* *♦* 5*0 CR* ph 37 )* On the third side u a palmette with a hatched box on each side. The 

oval had rays with curls outside it. Two oiho^ medallions, no. 14. Wall a8, 3-30-3-70. 

1004. PLATE fo. R. 518 (R. p. 86, fig. 48) has also been put together. It has a read palmette (see Robertson's drawing), 
a short neck with * s'l ’ and a swastika on the lip; vertical lines down the handle. 


*** Robertson thought that his vase with linear style, R. 519, might not be early in the sequence, but its shape seems to 
derive rather well from our bulbous Geometric vase 972. 

For a ray almost the ler^h of the vase, the oinochoe of the Cumae Group, R. 138 (R. g), also looa. 

*** Cf. the handle of 

*•* For the ovals, the oinochoe R. 136 (R. fig. a i, p. 35), of the Cumae Group, no. 5 (see above n. 447). Forihe 
diced pillar, cf. the birds beside one on R. 526 (R. p. 67), whiw does not belong to this vase. 

(y. R. 16a (R. |d. 9); for the har^e-pattern contrast the clumsy drawing of the kantharos-handle 763 (plate 47). 
Y 
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tooci no*. and R- jai (R. pi. 38). H. o as m. (estimate^. It appean to be a seawape. The whii%-g 
in a currem; otheTwici hang, rtraigbt^. ^ ra^ rock., between which two dog&h . 
about to fwaUow two eels. The base does not join, but has been set by the whorb. 


Handles and dfecks. 

X006. Scrap of neck with a band of groups of two long aig-sag*.*** 

1007. Short neck. H.o o6m. ‘ Running dogon neck, ‘ W ’ on lip. 
xooS. Neck. H. 0045 m. Double-axe on Up. Nucleu* 15. 

1009. Neck, with rayi on shoulder. H. 0 085 m. ‘ M ’ on Up (moitly missing); h on neck. 

1010. Neck and handle. H. 0 065 m. Zig-xag on lip and neck, vertical lines down the handle, hori^ial at the top. 
xoix. Neck and top of handles. H. 0 095 m. Long rays on the handle, trellii on neck. Good quality. 



Fio. 21. — Pyxis 827. (Scai.b i : 4.) 


CONICAL OINOCHOAI 

Johansen thought that the conical oinochoc originated in Argos, because handmade 
ones were found there; one was also found at Pcrachora.**® Handmade vases continue to 
be made at all periods, and so far the Argive vases are undatcable.®®' The earliest dateable 
conical oinochoc ••* is W. 76, and it is from a Middle Geometric group from the Corinth 
Agora. In view of the wide distribution of later Corinthian conical oinochoai it seems likely 
that the shape originated, as well as developed, in Corinth. 

..W. 76 has a flat rounded body. Almost this shape occurs in Ithaca (1012), but the 
decoration, lines all down the body and six cross-hatched triangles round the neck, shows 
that it must be dated about 700 b.c. There arc only two vases of this shape; most others 
have steeper contours (1013). Little solid rays round the neck must mean a seventh-century 
date. Rays at the foot begin perhaps a little before 675 b.c. and continue. There arc some 
finely painted vases about this period. 

It would be strange if Ithacan conical oinochoai were confined to grand vases like R. 
490-4. Some of the uncouth vases like R. 177 (R. pi. 11) may well have been made in Ithaca. 

*** Cf. the whirligig on the oinochoe 956, no. 14. 

<•* 919 (plats 57) &nd see on 919 abewe. *** Ptrediora I, pi. 14,1 and p. 63. 

*** The vase illustrated Tityns ), pi. aV 9, was found in a Late Geometric grave (36h 

The conic^ oino^oe figured bv Johansen, 1^ 23, may not come from Athens and has nothing to do with Argos. 
There are othen like W. 76 in the Corinth museum. 
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The reconstruction of the Protocorinthian conical oinochoe lorS, fig. 30, makes it easier 
to envisage the Ithacan ‘Fine Group’. The bases R. 490-1 (R. pi. 34) arc of the same 
shape and almost the same size as 1015. The neck 1020 (plate 58, R. 493, R. pi. 33) has 
acquired a hatched bird in a metope; so it cannot belong to Ae inscribed vase R. 490. Instead 
It becomes the neck of a pendant vase to R. 49 ^» our 1018, fig. 30, which also has metopes and 
a spotted fillet, and which could be reconstructed with some certainty (sec below). 

The necks *«* of conical oinochoai arc generally less finely painted than the bodies, which 
should have prepared us for the continuance of coarse geometric painting in the seventh 
century. 

The conical oinochoe with animal friezes and a horse’s head on the bottom is a fine 
specimen (1023). 


loia. ^nical oinoc^. H. 0 083 m. Clay reddoh. Up and handle missing. This is the earliest shape, like W 96 
but the decoration u later; more cross-hatched triangles (six), and more lines. ' 

58. ConicJ oinochoe. H. 0 085 m. Same day; nice red paint. Same shape. Careless zia-zta on 
neck i frieze has horizontal zig*zags touching the lines. ^ ^ 

S014. PLATO 57. Oint^«. H. 0*13 m. Red day and paint. Good fabric. High body, but rounded. Wide waw 
me at the top of the n^ broad hnes on it; curb and tw reverse ‘ I’s ’ on shoulder; broad line bdow and at base: fine 
Imes iMtween. Probably Connthian. ’ 

Similar oinochoe from Nudeus is, 8-90 m. 

Many others. 

3 »- Sn^all^^.«» D.oo 94 >»‘ Detached dotted diamonds on neck; rather fat solid rays on shoulder, 
s s between j groups of neat wavy lines, broad Ime on foot. Rather fine painting. Corinthian. 

*?• o«<*choe. Intimated) H. 0235 m. D. 0174 m. Red day; fine red paint. Base 

to shoulder c^n; other sh^s Wong. A neck (R. sog, R. pi. 12) and part of a handle are the right si^and day, 

and are painted in the same style* Corinthian. ^ 

X016. no. 31. Shoulder. Poor condition. Dotted serpent «** among dot-rosettes. Nucleus 15, 370 m. 

1017. no. 31. Shoulder from a large vase. Red paint, much worn. Cross-hatched rays and dicing. 

10170. no. 31. Neck,«« incomplete, much damaged. Bdonged to a vase like the preceding or possibly 992 (flats 62). 

10x8. no. 30. R. 491 34). Part of body and base oinochoe and part of neck. D. of base 0*24. m. The sbane 

IS that of 1015, the neck tike R. 493, ow 1020. Below the metopes are two Inezes of wavy lines. The sherds overlap A 

new sherd shows that the hwse on the base b prancing like the lion. ' 

1019. Sh^ from an oinochoe with a painted inscription, R. 490 (R. pi. 34). D. 0-i8 m. For section, ef. 1021. The 
Iwcr i»rt u certain, and the shape is alM like the foregoing. Tne lai^e size makes it unlikdy that it u to M dated much 
before 675 b-C., ^ lU style do« not look mu^ Utcr. For the neck, see tO80. The ‘ self-portrait ’ on the base of this 
vatt^o^pies only 0*04 m. of a diameter of o-16 m., so the complete picture might be of someone carrying or holding the 

x<^ FLATO48. Neck. R. 493 (R pl.33j. A bird in a metope from VZ 3 40 m. fiu the shoulder, so thb neck cannot 

loiTfrio 31) r“I^ uiscnpuon (R. 490. see 1019). Shape ^ 1015 with a bigger neck: a pair with 

iMx. Fio. 8. ^c. p. 0144 m. F^d in Nucleus is. TUs U the base of R. 495, which could now be restored : 

pree fn^ of wavy Imes bdow red mullet. They have just the eager look of those on the hydria 868 
which Robertson has alreixly connected with this group. ^ 


Late Protocorinthian Conical Oinochom 

xoaa. Neck and part of body.*** H. 0 095. Sealing-wax red. Rays at foot like the following. No join, 
xoas. PLATE 61. Body of an oinochoe. *♦• H. o n m. Neck missing, handle may not bdoag. D 
handle 0*21 m. Red day. Black and red tongua on the shoulder. Two animal friezes with dicing i 
at the foot; three Imcs between reguters. The centre-piece in the lower frieze u an eagle flying right bet 


0-248 m. H. of 
n between; rays 
ween two crouch- 


*** It Kcms likely that K^er, Aigitu.pl 16,290, and certainly pi. 36,48:, 482, belong to the first quarter of the seventh 
remark, AC 13, n. 7, refers to necks, not to whole vases. Kraiker ^2 should go with 178 ikid dI 8 
which IS dassified too early. ® » 

!!! |^.‘^«‘*“c»‘||n«onthen^ofP#«^tfI,pl.84,4; they arc much thicker than those on the body; ef. our loif 
*“ Thu vase u linked with the large omochoai by the ' s’s ’ within the rays; and with cups by detached dott^ 
diamonds. *•• <X FS, pi. VIII 6 . '■ y* ucu«.pco aouea 

*“ %. Vli/*6 ^ **** ^ break, not the shape of the vase. 

**• O^]w.20o; aim fabric of 808,967. *’• See J/fSLVIII, pi. XIX. 
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ing sphinxes; another eagle, behind it, above the owL At the back of each frieze is a frontal panther. The procession 
of animals walks from each slide towards the sphinxes. 

Upper frieze: to the left: boar, lion, boar, lion. 

to the right: bov, lion, bov. 

Lower frieze: a and b: lion, bull. Owl between them on one side looking sideways, an eagle above. There 
may be a stag.*’* 

The dot rosettes are under, above, between, with a few extra ones. A swastika instead of a rosette is common below 
the animals (see platx 61}. On the bottom, a fine horse’s head, ntore like a wall paintmg thsui a vase Minting. 

Handle incomplete. Rosettes between the of a snake; curb at the top, two lines between. These rosettes have 
well-defined stalks, and arc like those 00 the vase. 

The animals arc rather tall and very much ' head in air ’. There is the same fine detail noted by Robertson in his 
kotylc,*’* but more purpose in our bull. The sphinxes have unusually sweet faces.*’* The painttf should be recognisable 
by nis swastikas.*’* A link with the Chigi vase is provided by the mane of the lion.*’* The Chigi vise, too, hu careful 
rosettes, sweet faces, and the horses’ heacu are not unlike^ their harness is identical. For other pictures below vases, see 
R. 4^3. Late Protocorinthian. Work of the Sacnfice Painter.*’* 

The largest part of this vase was smashed on a stone beside Wall 27. 


BROAD-BOTTOMED OINOCHOAI 
Late Geometric 

Robertson (R. p. 40) gives the history of the shape. The illustration of R. 157, our 1024 
(plate 19), completes the picture and links it with a typologically earlier vase W. 130, which 
seems to be still in Middle Geometric technique. 

Robertson called attention to the similarity of the painting of R. 45 (R. p. 20, fig. 11), 
there called a kantharos, to his broad-bottomed oinochoai. Part of a fourth ray has been 
added, and the vase is now too wide below to be anything but a broad-bottomed oinochoe. 
The length of the rays would date it just a little earlier than W. 141, probably still in the first 
quarter of the seventh century. The coils on the neck arc incised. 

Sherd from another similar red-painted vase, Wall 26, 3 50 m.: 

1004. PLATS 58. R. 157. Top part of an oinochoe, base missing. Corinthian clay, black paint, dark below. The 
style of frieze at shoulder level dates it to the third quarter the eighth century.*” The black line is merely a crack. 


ANGULAR OINOCHOAI AND BOTTLES 

Robertson connected the bottle-shaped vases R. 471^2 {R. pi. 33) rather loosely with 
Crete. The connection is closest with the more elaborate vase R. 472.*’* The simpler and 
earlier-looking R. 471 has an undeniable Ithacan trait, strokes on a reserved space at the 
a trait that is to be seen on the even simpler 1025, below. All three vases have triple, sotted 
handles like R. 472. In any case the bottle-shape was established in Ithaca, probably in the 
eighth century. R. 484 (R. pi. 33) has now part of a heavy barred handle. The vase had 
steep narrow sides; perhaps it had height like R. 471, to carry off that large elaborate neck, 
and was bottle-shaped. Though Crete was fond of the shape, this kind of angular shape has 
been found in both Athens and Kephallenia in Protogeomctric times. 

1CM5. Part of an oinodioc. Base and handle-spring do not join. Preseoi H. 0-93 m. Red clay; dark matt pmnt. 
It U in the series of R. 471 and 47a. Chain of crosses on a reserved ^ace at the top of the neck; foctf groups of three 
reserved lines, badly drawn, on the body. Angle of the brown shoulder it sharp. Spring of a triple handle. 

There it also a neck with decoration like R. 471, with redder paint but of simil ar fabric. 


*’* For the stag and the high-flying eagle, </. Kraiker, Aigina, pi. 96, 339. 

*’* ^ R. 33 (R. pi. 14). Qf. alsoICraiker, Atgiiia no. 339. 

*’* Cf. A^pl. 10, 3, a siren, no. 47. 

•’* Cf. Kraiker, Atgiiu, pi. a8, 349, but there are fewer rosettes. 

*’* Sec JHS LVHI, pi. XIX. T. J, Dunbabin quotes MiuHtJv VII (1950), 39- ... 

*’* See also Buschor GritchiKht Vastn 30. *’^ C/. the Little Jug W. too, the kotyle W. 110. 

*’* Sec BSA XXIX pi. 9. For a double handle on a bottle, cf. Ann, X-XII 435, TR aao. 

*’* Sec p, 306 on R. 43a. 

Ktrtautkos I, pi. 37, Inst. 507. *** AE 1933, 87, no. 89. 
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ioa6. PLATS 56. Angular oinochoe **• with a plastic *•* female figure. _H. 0-30 m. D. of base 0*135 

of this vase was found in the former excavations, but as the neck turned up in Nucleus xa, Robertson generously left tt for 

me to publish. t-ui ^* 

It is overfired, the paint being navy blue 00 a gras green ground, with burst bubbles on it. It u the last word in 
elaborate but very neat painting. There are eight decorative friezes. The lowest and the second from the top are nuiuattiw. 
The horm vacm is strong: groups of che%Tons on the second friese are joined by tangents. The horizontal zig-zan in the 
same position in the sixth and eighth friezes have dots above and below. The serpent round the shmld^ u batched Md 
has dots 00 both sides. The lady has on either side of her a cross inside a Maltese cross *** with swastikas in its arms. She 
wears an embroidered garment \duch may be a peplos, but it has long embroidered sleeves. Plait on one arm, 
swastikas; lines on the other; dicing across the bodice, belt round the middle, dots down the border on each side. Head, 
hands, and one foot misung. . • ■ • • /i • i.- 

Tlic shape of the vase seems to point to Crete, and Crete also likes plastic figures 00 vas^ the pamungu ConniniM 
of the first Quarter of the seventh century.*** This is the earliest plastic figunne on a Corinthian vase. The painter of 
this vase is in close touch with Corinth, but his potter was lea skilled. 

The lady diners from early Perachora figurines in showing her feet. Check dresses were popular for a long time at 
Perachora. Contrast her with Ptroe^ra I, no. 4, pi. 87, there, surely, dated fifty years loo early. 


ROUND MOUTHED VASES 

Small Jugs. 

The origin of the type goes back to the Bronze Agc,**^ and H. ^ high foot, is in 

the line of succession. The shape was popular in Kcphallenia**® among late vases of Mycenaean 
style, and a vase from Punta del Tonno, Taranto, is more like them than like any Proto- 
corinthian pottery. The earliest Corinthian example in Actos *** shows similar vague curves. 
These curves arc kept with Corinthian Late Geometric decoration. Then as the lines grow 
more frequent, the vase grows taller. When decoration other than lines dies out, the lip is 
offset and the vases cease to look Corinthian, the more developed have an Eastern look. It 
would be easy to derive the East Greek vases like R. 589 (R. pi. 44) from them, but the earliest 
jugs in Ithaca cannot be derived from those, they must be a century or more earlier. I suppose 
these Jugs were used as dippers. 

R. 356 (R. pi. 22) is similar to 1029, and should be classed here. It is Corinthian: cj^. 
W. 106. R. 425 (R. pi. 30) with an off-set rim, which is narrower and has plain lines, is later 
in the scries, probably Corinthian. R. 218 (R. pi. ti) should be restored with a similar 
handle. R. 426 (R. pi. 29) may belong to the family of sixth-century plain glaze *” vases. 
There arc many Little Jugs, some from VN and from Pithos i. 

loay. PLATK 58. Glazed jug. H. 0*13 m. D. o-oo m., 0'055 m. Pale clay, a little black paint. Two lines inside the 
rim;*** barred handle; red potter's mark below, ftrohably Corinihian. Uncertain date. vNa-oom. 

1028. Jug. H. 0*145 m. D. o-o88 m., 0-054 m. Psde yellow clay; broad reserved lines,three narrow ona below 
handle, a Broad oxie above base; snake on handle; broad dark line inside. Like local Early Geometric. VN Pithos i. 

1030 . PLAia 58. Jug. H. 0 * 1 X 0 m. D. 0*07 m., 0 05a m. CharacterisUcally Corinthian clay, and nice ^ I^t. 
Line of paint inside the rim. Red potter's mark below. Third quarter of the eighth century, the decoration of the 
earliest kotylai.*** VZ 3*55 m. 


*** PerhapsKraiker,iff>i«,pl.8, xiBmightbelongtoabotile. , , . . . .u -jj* 

*** Robertson reminds me of the plastic rider on R. 557 (R. pi. 41). He seems ro me to be later, about the middle 
of the seventh century, and always recalls to me the Syracuse nder XXV, pi. XVIL 

*** aCumae.pI.XLVs; alsothckotylefigi (pi.AT*42). «* ^. conical omochoe xoi5(PLATa 5b). 

**• Cf. those found in the Kerameikos, KOblcr, AlUOixscht Malerti, 61. There are pfeniy seipcnu on Cora^an 
and Ithacan vases, but not in Crete. For dots in zig-zags, ef. W. 10a. For wavy lines join^ by tangents, tf. the large 
Corinthian Late Grometric aryballos no. XO50 (pt-arz 57]. Wavy lines arc hardly found at all in thete. 

♦*’ Stubbings, BSA XLII, pi. XV 6 and 8, from Attica. *** BSA XXXIII 47. 

♦** dE 193a, pi. ix, 169; pis. 13 and 13. «• hpayiia 461, f^. a. . . 

*** specially the fint mentioned. It will not, of course, prove Pareti’s pleasant theory of the foundation ol I m*enium 
in 800 i.c. by users of belated Mycenaean pottery (La Tmba Regulini'^olajsi ® 5 > Mycenaean sherds from 

Punta del Tonno are early thirteenth century (see Furumark, q^uoted in hpSyiKi 408 n.). There are rn^y more, 
for the hand-m^e all • -j -- •»-- *» 

nectiocu; see Mayer 

geomeirK^erf.^6 4,4 the inside is unpainted. Qf. W. 106. 

*** The body is like AE 1933, pi. 169, except that light-on-dark has become dark-on-light. 

*** Qf. also W. and Ptrackara I, pi. a, 4. 


.\s 


Jlegediy Protogeomeiricising pottery found m the Borgo Nuovo, it has no idexitifiablc Aegeanom- 
r, Apulwt, pis. 3 and 4, but Lord William Taylour showed me a photograph of one Ithacan rroio- 

*** Ej. 1037 . c/W., 106 ___ W ..U5 
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Early Local Geometric 

4 * 4 > 4^5 (R- P^‘ 27). Fine brittle ware which Robertson believed to be local. The 
shape has parallels in bronze, and ej. Little Jugs. The neck 877 (pig. 19), classed as an 
oinochoc, has the same decoration, and the lip may be round. There is also the top of a 
brown glaze body, of the same fabric and possibly of this type : 

H. o-^7m. D. 0-103 m. Pink day, duck fabric; strealw bl*ck paint. There is room for a handle only 
at one point on the nm. Same aort of consistency as the oinochoe 879. The shoulder spreads out; it may be a bydria. 


Late Geometric 

*•?*; JH*', ®'»7 Base miiMOjf. Lip *** flaring, missing except at the handle. Greenish clay, black 

^mt. Bt^d nedi. TW 1 mm inside nm; condnuous zig-zag between uprighu on the neck; dark at handle 

and baM, Imei half-way down. Probably Corinthian. Kthoi a. 


Perhaps Hydriai 

so^. 13. Neck. H. 0*083 DL Pink clay; nice brown paint. UrMiccorated. No mark of handle, but plenty of 
room, knere are several bodies with three resent lines below the handles, which may belong to similar necks. 

***^ 5 .*^y* Meander hooks,*** line inside, groups of dots on the rim. 
style of pamtmg as the cup 650 (ro. 7). Corinthian. Wall 25. 

*3- D. 0-14 m. S^e clay. The section is slightly thicker than R. 414 (R. pi, 27, fig. 44). 

inude, groups of dots on the nm. Well-dinwn nuining spiral.^rinthian. VZ 3-20 m. 

1035. Split handle on a round rim. H. o-nm. 


Same 

Lines 


TORCH-HOLDERS OR RHYTONS 


I do not like the term ‘ candlesticks \ There is no evidence for the use of candles before 
Roman times, whereas torches were universal and sometimes elaborate.®®^ Moreover candle- 
^cks Me solid, not hollow; otherwise the wax or tallow might run away and misbehave. 
Torch-holders, however, are not common in shrines, but here they are elaborate and may be 
would be suitable for chthonic rites, whether they be torches or rhytons.*®* 
Miss Jeffery called my attention to one at Delos.*®* 

Rober^n thought they were not rhytons because they are at a shrine and not in graves, 
but infernal deities received bloodless sacrifices, and if this is a shrine of Odysseus, both torches 

and rhytons would be in order, and Herakles (1036, an idea I have from Mr. Dunbabin) a 
suitable gucsL 


532 (R. pi. 38) has lines inside the foot, so it must sometimes have been inverted. 

ii*nmch^ the Bclniet and conclct, cozening the deer. The linear painting 

ni.Tn.^ than*wth the A?** ^ ^ “ common with another from 

riSocR^T^R Jl Early seventh century. TTic deer on the deer 

UtdfiSL K^likloas- vaK, The latter has 

muc style ano might be considered undateabic, but one would not expect such an absurd shape to last for ever. 


«M T** below and losjf. 

and neck! ^ wyWlos 1050 Different shape of body 

;« ^ 6.6 40 Md 64 ^for W ofn«k no. u.a.ic R. 4.4 (R. %• 44). 

»•* Epidauroi mention a fire-bearer to Herakles, AE 1894, 50, nos. 10, ii. 

•M V Gmunenans' land was always in darkness. y*. • ««. 

predeceaor? ‘^e iSotjorf si' ^emision. DiW suggestion of a portable stove is no better than his 

^ essors vase support. ,See 1037 Mow «d p. ^9 above On rhytons of other shapes, sec R. EUmann, .^Af LVIII 

«; «... pi. 30. . o. the .ry^^lo.S l^.„r>Kpl"5^ ’ f">“ CorinU,. 

derived from iSI .'h^TtTe ehio. mtd noro. of U.e .phioxa .re 

and some new onw appear in STtext I «• WMcDen^tt, 7i» A^ at Anltmth, and all the previous errors 

but Aehaem. (R. pU.^lT;;, p.^). D. .he°hetaS“°™“^*" ‘ *‘'**‘^‘ “ 
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®f * toreh-hoJder. D. o-o8 m. Red d»y. thick fabric, dark paii>(. Shape like an 
linT^lS? ^th^D^vll^quore^^ “* unpaini^, except & a dark 

*^ ***“ ^“ **^‘*”*‘‘^^ D. 0-091 m. Buff, worn clay, trace* of brown paint VN 

Thickness 0-013 m. Buff clay; 6ne yellow- 
T^mque ^ »tyle is like that of the big kotyle 6^ (piate 43). Two teu of loops. Most 
c«tiny”* 3 '®® “•» ®“® P**®« fro**' Heurtlcy’s Lower Dejxait. dearly oncntalmog ware of the seventh 


1040. PartofastandR. 53 
son; a doe is behind. PrO' 
early. 

monstrosities 
Fragment 


STANDS 

,,*P^- 40 ‘ D.o-sSm. Part of the body of a stag, like the semnd animal sliown by Robert- 
bly there were six animals and two birds. It it shocking work, but need not therefore be 

one has to go to Bocotia to such 
lirtt quarter of the seventh century, 
may be Corinthian. 



RING VASES 


What were ring vases used for ? Surely not for wine, water, or milk: it would be impossible 
ever to clean them. Some of them are too large for perfume, or to sprinkle oil for soap on the 
hand. Were they another kind of oil vase, a lamp with a wick ? That would account for the 
difference in size, and for the two mouths on four vases in Ithaca.*®* Some ring vases look 
very like cothons, which were no doubt easier to make and work. There are cothons in 
Ithaca. Both shapes were displaced by the classical lamp, a little oil cruisic. 

Robertson quotes a Kephallenian sub-Myccnacan ring vase, and Wacc found them at 
Mycenae. 

R- 54 ^ (R- 4 o)> ^ painted above and below, which suggests that it was viewed from 

above and below, and swung on a handle. See 1041. 

The cl(Mc correspondence between the shape and decoration of the body of R. 547 and 
Cumaty pi. XXXIX 2, should be mentioned. It is additional evidence for dating the vase 
at the end of the Late Geometric period or later. 

Handle. Length 0-155 •n. Red clay and paint Two line* of dot* between three line*. A mouth at each end 
of It, *0 a suiuble handle for a va»c like R. 540. W3, i -60 m. 

10^. PLAix 58. Part of a large ring vaie. Diamonds on the inside, inscribed triangles on the top. It probably belong* 
to R. 543, whtch hat the top of a triangle. VS 3-15 m. r r o 

10^. no. 34. Rim vw R. ^5 (R. |ri. 40), H. 0-30 m. Like R. 541 it ha* three, perhaps four, divided animal feet, 
i ne neck 1* now on the side of die vase, to tnere must have been a banme to balance it. V4, 3-00 m. 

*® 44 * of body. Usual clay, white surface. Dotted makes. 



10^. 


neck. H. o-i 10 m. The handle grows out of the neck, which is mis-shapen, 
a on the handle. The neck is covered with double-axes and swastikas; double-axes on the Up. 

Neck set sideways. H. o-ofi m. Strokes on lip, hatched triangles, tquiggles,*'* diamonds. 


Snako“" 


ARYBALLOI 

The aryballos is not a favourite shape at Aetos, but the shape did exist, and there is no 
need to look for early local makeshifts. They had a perfectly good one, which looks Proto- 
geometric (P. 143), found with other Protogeometric sherds. 

Though 1047 looks as early as W. 48,*** Mr. Rodney Young pointed out to me that such 

*•* On R. 335 see 807 above. See R.pi. 40. 

, 1 ** Cf-little snakes on a handle, Cumae pi. XXXIX I. For double axes as a filling ornament r /1 Kraiker, 481, 
***• J?*" *'^**** 1 *“ “ » filling ornament, Cumae pi. XXXVII. 

^ **fck of a lekythos in a grave (no. 33) at Cumae, ibiJ. pi. XL 7. 

>i« t.T « suggoted that 871, PLATS 44, was a local effort to make an aryballos. 

W. 48 a describe as having a flat lip, to I should call it an aryballa*. 
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vases lasted on till the end of the eighth century in Athens, and probably in Corinth too. 
Only one fine globular aryballos has been published from Corinth, none from Crete. 

It is indeed not safe to conclude that all coarse globular aryballoi in Crete must belong 
to the eighth century. In fact there are indications that there was quite a considerable time 
lag in Crete, and it is only by ignoring these that Levi has maintained his exalted dating for 
Arkades. As it is now certain that Cretan Protogcometric was still being made when Athens 
and Corinth were making Early Geometric, Payne’s citation of a Cretan aryballos in 
Protogcometric style no longer ^cs the Cretan origin of the shape; it may not be Proto- 
geometric. 

1053 seems to be the link between plain cross-hatched triangles round the neck and pro¬ 
tomes of birds at Cumae.*** These latter cannot be unconnected with griffin-protomes on 
bronac cauldrons, and may be taken to date the arrival of the griffins in Greece. By our scheme 
neither this vase nor the two aryballoi at Cumae can possibly belong to the seventh century. 
On the other hand, Robertson’s griffin oinochoe has pretty long rays at the foot [R. 14a, 
R. pi. 9), which should bring it down to 675 b.c.*** The griffins arc like that of the plastic 
Griffin Jug from Aigina.*** The latter may be Corinthian. 

I add a list of patterns on some of Robertson’s aryballoi which I do not illustrate. 

R. 226. Inscribed zig-zags on shoulder, like W. 102. 

R. 230. Three foolscaps; line on handle. 

R. 231. Four cross-hatched triangles on the shoulder, points up. Four long solid rays 
on the handle. 

It seems likely that there arc few solid rays round the neck of globular aryballoi, and 
that most are cross-hatched like those found in Ithaca. 

I must perforce omit some interesting Middle Protocorinthian aryballoi. Anderson 
deals with the later aryballoi (p. 361 below). 

1049 (R. 548) is Corinthian, its technique is close to the tall-necked oinochoe 971 (plate 
62), and it is following the regular development of Corinthian Geometric pottery. The next 
step is taken by the laige vase 1050, which is just the shape of R. 229 (R. pi. 12); it is also 
certainly Corinthian. There is a duplicate ^m Tiryns in the Nauplia Museum, and Dr. 
Kunze tells me there is also an Argive imitation. 

Globular Early to Late Geometric Aryballoi 

X047. FLATB 50. ArvbftUot. H. O'to m. D. 0-03 m., o-<^A m. Reddish Corinthian clay; good dark red paint. 
ThnM reservedlmes below the handle. It looks as early as W. 48, but may be later. VN a-50 m. 

1048. Aryballos. H. 0'085 m. Red clay, plain glaze. Longer neck than the last. Undateable. 

Late Geometric Aiyballoi 

104^ PLATE 69. R. 548. Aryballos. H. 0-09 m. D. 0-036 m. Red clay; fine brown paint. Conical neck. 
Technique like 971 (piatb 93). Broad stripes, Tour wild-looking zig-zags on shoulder; serpent on handle, which is also 
barred; the serpmt looks like a centipede.*'* 

1050. PLATE 57. La^ aryballos. H. 0 - 9 $ m. Green clay, poor black paint. Shape, clumsy. Below shoulder, 
groups of waw linesjoined by tangents. Otherwise, broad lines. Dark below, with one reserved line. F^lows not too 
badly on the Early GeiMnetric aryballos, and it may be the contemporary of the fine aryballos R. 239, which is just ihb 
shape. Corinthian. VZg-iom. 


Oxford AE 978. /fC 6. •»« Cumae, pi. XLIII 3 and 5. 

*'* See Caskey and AmaxKlry, Hitptria XXI; pi. 50, 144 is surely a globular aryballos. 

“* Payne XLVI, pi. 8. See also Lane Crsel Pottery, pi. 15. On dinoi in Ithaca see pp. 965, 296, 997. 

«»rapl. 14,8. 

“• Cf. Cumae, pl. XL a, grave 32. Blakeway claimed thb aryballos for Crete; it is certsdnly of Connthian style. 
Grave 32 is late, b^use it contains a jazz conical oinochoe with pointed solid rays round the neck. For the handle, y- 
also Kraiker, Aigina no. 51, pl. 3. This sherd is said to be Attic, but all the patterns are Corinthian. Can the shape be a 
life-size plastic tripod-lebes, the ring-handle being broken off, leaving the handle-strap? 
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OritfUalising Afyballoi 


,*.* 5 ** AryWlos. H. 0*07 m. D. 0023 m., o-oa6 m. Pour cross-hatched rays on ncckj dark bdow, with a reserved 
line; finer lines towards the top; line up the handle. VNsiom. uj • icswvcw 

Shape rounder than R. 229. 


Two reserved lines on dark below. Very fine lines, leaves. 
X053. wo. 19. R. 229 (R. pi. 12). Four cross-hatched triangles, with birds* heads holding fishes over a rock. A line 

nttnHIja ^ 


Oooid Afyballoi. 

1054 * AryMl«. H. 0-067 n». D. o-tw m., 0-012 m. Twisted rays on the lip, which slopes down frewn the mouth. 
Setpott on handle; dot rosettes on shoulder; dicing on middle; six rays below. VN 5* to in. 

sow*, ^oiher. AlmMt exactly similar but slightly more pointed. Seven rays below. From Heurtley's ‘ Piriform 
deposit *. See also p. 361 below. ’ 


POMEGRANATES 

1056. wo. 30. of body. Buff clay. Leaves, incised snake with omamenu on the c^. Double-axes: three 
fnezes of groups of four wavy lines, four fine lines between each. Fine paintit ig 

1037. Sunilar. A little thicker. Dark abov-e; groups of two bars and dicing. Nucleus 15, 3*70 m. 


PLATES AND DISHES 

The rims of plates and the companion shape, dishes, proceed from upright to flat. The 
decoration changes from the Geometric tradition, bounded by lines, to designs in a free Held; 
the fabric tends to grow thicker. These tendencies may not be invariable, but the rules seem 
to fit the known facts. * Corinthian * plates arc flat, and examples from Perachora,*^* which 
should be early by design and stratification, arc steep. Only 1058, the steepest of our plates, 
may be eighth century. Robertson’s ‘ fine ’ plates, with hatched stare, arc orientalising, from 
the design of R. 561 (R. pi. 42): they link up with our 1061, which takes with it 1062; but 
these latter will be later, because of their solid centres. Still more solid painting and 
flatter sections put 1065 (R. 265, R. pi. 15) and our 1063 later still. Here there is something 
like a black-and-white style, and cf. 1065 with later very red vases in other shapes.**^ It would 
not be reasonable if one of the latest vases from Corinth should be the only import. Most of 
these plates are probably Corinthian. 

The sections of the Lion plates 1067 and R. 563 (R. pi. 42) arc not in the regular Corinthian 
sequence, but there is a parallel from Pcrachora.*"* They arc evidently companion plates, 
but the style of the two lions is strongly contrasting, the one with an incised mane, the other 
without inner markings. They cannot be earlier than the second Bf. style. 

R. 564 (R. fig. 50) appears to be a stray of si^llaia type which may have crept in from 
the surface. 


LaU Geometric Plate 

*058- 8*. wo. 12. Part of rim and part of body of a plate with a Kcdon like R. 562 (R. p. 93). Red day, white 

sup. H. 0-035 P' ^9 I* has the earliest design on a plate, groups of six large wavy lines in a style like 

those on an onentaUsing oinochoe (93^} > outside, on the rim, these groups are joined by horizontal wavy liiws. Under¬ 
side plain. VZ 2-90 m. 


Ptrachora I, pis. B and 123, 15. 

J!? designs arc solid enough, but they look early. Unfortunately no sections are given, Aigi/ta pi. 16,247. 

Dinos 808. Late Protocorintbian, oinochoe 966, conical oinochoe 1022. 

»«• Ptradwra I, f 4 .123, 16. It is surprising that this shape is as early at Perachora. *“ (y. 829, no. 9. 
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Orientalising Plates 

El si' 

the rays. Not Corintman. Nucleus i a, a-go-s* to m. 

,060. Fio.a6. Ca.trcofpl.te. Sane f.bric « R. 559 (R-P>- 4 =)- Cro».h.tehed »heel.- VS ^90-3 m. 

Rn59"^l^no^- aoafe ^ 

a-io m. Resembles Ithacan red technique. 



950/ 95 > 

FlO. 28.—OlNOCHOAl AND A LlD. (SCALE 3 : 8.) 


106a. PLATE 6 a. FlO. la. PartofspUte. H.ooa4fn. D.0'aam..0i7ni. Lizhiw clay, y^ow paint. More elaborate 
than the last and shallower. Three wavy Unes round the rim, friezes of hatched mangltt, leaves and a pouited rosette; 
Srts MOO no. to6t. Underside, zig-zags on rim, frieze of‘S’sand a pointed rosette. Vda-gstn. Clearly we are now 
well in the seventh century.*** 

X063. Ftos. la and 34- Rim and part of a plate, H. 0 015 m. D. 0 3» m o-aS m. White clay, black oMot. Two 
be^ 00 the rim. Zig-zag lines on both sides, rays, coming to the edge, below. Thu shape bM advanced far towards 
the flat ‘ Corinthian ’ shape. <y. R. 265 (R. pi. 15 »nd fig-> 9 )' Nucleus ta, 9-90-3 00 m. 

1064. no. 34. Centre of a plate, perhaps the last. 

1064a. no. 34. Another. 

106^ Fto 99 R 265 (R. pi. is) can be reconstructed with some probability. The outer tier, on the outside of the plate, 
seeim to hatred Icavo.*** There wiU be room for another leaf between those on the pUte. The points of five red pcuU 


*« Cf. the wheel on Ptrachora I, pi. 14, 7 - On the other side swastikas. 

*•* This plate has much in common with Kraiker Aigina pi. 16, 247; the bars on 844s (plate 51). 
For ine rays, cf. an ivory spectacle fibula at Syracuse MA XXV 499. 
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appear in the centre: add three tnoce making them like 1061, and we have a roaette inside rayi. This is not a Geometrie 
design. 

1066. no. 34. Sherd from the flat part of a plate. Same clay and paint Thin rays on both sides, degenerate bobbles 
m a border. Good surface. 

1067. nos. 12, 32. Another lion plate.H. 0*031 m. D. o-ai tn., 016 m. A companion piece to R. 563 (R. pi. aa), 

with the same border, but the underside is now plain. Border in good brown paint; plain lines outside. Outline uid^ 
and in^pn for inner markinp, such as scales and nails; *e throe upper teeth are painted as in 1068, R. 563 (R. 
pi. ^). Tha hon is in bad condition, but less dog>like, hU scala give him dignity. A great creature like thb in a tree 
field seems impossible about 700 a.c.: the second quarter of the seventh century seems more suitable. Nucleus i a. 

3*40-370 m. 

1^. no. 32. R. 563 (R. pi. 42). Two new pieces have appeared giving parts of three of the horse’s legs. The reverse 
of (me gives claws on the near fore-leg of the lion; another link with our lion plate. The drawing is careleas, the incised 
outline not corresponding with the paint outline; this border, too, is more careless than our border. Both plates have 
plam lines on the outside rim, but that docs not make them necessarily early.*** Surely the style of the animals is what 
counts most. The hwse is very like Cretan horses,**• and is all the more likdy to be late. 



Fig. 29.—OiNOCHOAi. 


NON-CORINTHIAN IMPORTS 
East Greek 

There are two sections, one from VN 2*35 m. and another from Nucleus 15, and pieces of six other cups. 

Late Geometric Hydria. 

no. 15. R.59i (R. pi. 44). The handle has now joined the neck and shoulder. It has a very white slip, perhaps 
Chiot.*** Cwld it be Homer's oflering? 

Oinochoe. 

1070. Sherd from the shoulder of an oinochoe. Grazing stag with ornaments between the legs. From Nuclein 13, 
3*15 m., and Wall 28. The style and technique is dose to K. 594 (R. pi. 44). 


*** Fortheshape, cf. FerdfAeroI, pi. 123, [6,and p. 63: for the scales (f. those on the eagle R. 599 (R. pi. 45). 
*** Robertson’s date; see the next. 

*** See R. p. 92. Cf. the coarse-painted plain lines on R. 467 (R. pi. 31) and see pp. 264 fl. above. 

**• Ann. X-Xll 130, Grom Afrati. **• See R. pi. 44 fig. 51. 

*** Cf. Lamb, XXXV, 36 A, found at Kato Phana in Chios. 
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* Melian * 

1071. no. M- Pieces ofa large storage vaie.*“ Rough day. white slip. Spirals in different directions. 

Uncertain Fabric 

..7. ™ Ch.li«.*« H.o..om. D. 0-086 m., 0056 n,. RedcUy. The lip b o(f-«. TrocaoTpamL VN 

9-70 m. Body and handle of another. Lighter day. 9-3510. 


Laconian 

1073. Part of the handle of a big black-glaie Laconian •» krater was found in an oudying trench unconnected with the 
shrine. 



Fio. 30.— Conical Oinochoe 1018. (Scale i : 2.) 


Concordance of Numbers used 


bv Robertson with those of Benton 


R. B. 

14 698 

94A 670 

9^ 673 

ag 693 

30 §94 

3 ' §95 

I 817 

7 «7 

69 see 895 

70 see 891 

74 see 846 

75 see 848 

93 »«:849 

94 *“§45 

96 830 

112 tee 839 

la? 863 

190 86b 

*57 «oa4 


R. 

B. 

166 

976 

909 

see 1015 

999 

'W 

1065 

999 

687 

301 

690 

305 

320 

i 

sat 

762 

339 

761 

323 

746 

325 

74 * 

330 

2^ 

304 

370 

805 

37 * 

79 * 

3 p 

389 



R. 

B. 

385 

818 

400 

859 

401 


404 

861 

865a 

m 

405 

419 

438 

9*5 

44 * 

9 ** 

44a 


444 

882 

449 

940 

45 * 

455 


457 

959 



468 

P. 143 

470 

477 

P. t^ 
989 


R. 

B. 

11? 

§?? 

490 

loig 

49 * 

1010 

493 

1020 

495 

1091 

503 

1003 

5*0 

1003 

5*8 

1004 

590 

995 

591 

1005 

53 * 

1036 

537 

1040 

5 « 

1043 

563 

1043 
see 1058 
10& 

59 * 

1069 

599 

807 


The best parallds are unpublished in Mykonos. Perhaps middle of the seventh century. See O. Rubensohn, 
AM XLII 85; M. Launey, BtuAu Thasiums 116 ff. Launey dates these sherds, and with them his temple, too high. 

»» For the shape cf. Vnulia, pi. 46, 1. J. M. Cook's identification. 





1014^ 


i-CENTURY Patterns. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGUE OF SMALL FINDS 

IVORY 

After Sparta, Perachora, and Ephesus, Ithaca has the largest deposit of ivories yet found 
in Greece. Those who still cling to Crete as the purveyor of oriental goods from the E^t to 
Greece *** must explain the notable scarcity of ivories there. Our most intcrcstmg object 
is C. 74: it is flat and decorated on both sides, so it should be a plate. The idea of making 
ivory vases is no doubt owed to the North Syrian school of ivory workers,"* but the style and 
the patterns are those of the finest spectacle brooches at Ithaca (C. 18) and Syracuse,"’ 

Anything I say may seem absurd when we have Mrs. Stubbings study of the Perachora 
ivories, but I venture a few suggestions. Greek ivory animals on stands have a family 
resemblance. The artists had a delight in leaving the flanks plain, giving them a sleek look, 
and to the lovely material its fuU value; not so Barnett’s beast from Nimrud,"® which is 
muscled all over. It is a pleasant thought that a few artists travelled around with their stock- 
in-trade from panegyris to panegyris, but these artists in Greece developed a Greek style. Were 
some of them perhaps Corinthians? Why else were Spartan ivories in the seventh century 
so far in advance of Spartan pottery? 

It is amazing to see that Milojiic has included a disk-brooch among the gins of the 
‘ Illyrian-Dorians ’ to Greece. Does he really think that the Greeks procured their ivory 
from the Balkans?- 


AMBER 

The whole excavation was pervaded by ruined amber. Beads were as frequent as they 
are in Illyrian graves.**® It is not certoin, however, that Ithacan amber came via Illyria. 

BRONZES 

It has not been generally observed that Miss Lorimer’s brilhant attribution **^ of hoplite 
tactics to the warriors on Early Protocorinthian and Early Attic vases involves nothing short 
of a revolution in our ideas about Greek bronze-work. Helmets covering the face, metal 
corselets, metal greaves, all follow on the fixed position of the hoplite-shield, which had to be 
held on the left fore-arm. Moreover, metal shields could be decorated better than those made 
of leather; had to be decorated, if a man must see where he was, and keep his place in the 
rank, now that faces were covered. 

This arming was the compelling cause that sent the Greeks chasing all over the ancient 
world to find bronze to wear, gold to buy it with, and, perhaps we should add, griffins to 
guard it, for the spinning of complicated bronze dinoi *** came to Greece at this same time. 
The visit of Thetis *" to Hephaistos, the divine smith, is but a scene from contemporary life. 
All the world was running to the smith shouting, * Stop casting your old tripods and make me 
a panoply *. Clearly this was the demand that put a stop to the casting of tripod-cauldron 

*** R. Barnett on S. Mazzarino, JHS LXX xoa and IHS LXVIII 24. “• See Barnett,y/Z.S' LXVIH 4. 

*•» AS 1895, 173. ^ JHJ LXVIII, pf. VIII a. ^ fc. 3. 

Tnihelka. iyu«ii«Ad/M»cArMit<rt/totfoiR«n*oii«dd«rAlfriffwina(HWBW)IX,pi.XLIVfromDonjaDolma. 
There are many in the Ashmolean finm Hallstatt. 

BSA XLlI 76 ff., ‘ The HopUte Phalanx*. E. Miraux would have done well to consult thu work before he wrote 
Lts pehnu h»mhiqutt, even if he dislikes archaeological argument. It might have preserved him from talking of Ghallds 
making long btonze swords at the end of the eighth century, or of Spartans making iron paoo^ies in the middle of the 
sevrath. See pp. 965,296,997 above. •*» Iliad XVIII370 ff. 
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adjuncts and caused the substitution of tripod legs and handles made of sheet me^. I sug¬ 
gested that this took place before 700 b.c., which would require a shght raising of Miss 
Lorimcr*s date. The new panoply need not appear at once on goods, and it can be 

recognised on Attic Late Geometric vases: the troops on both Athens NM 894 and ^e Benaki 
Amphora appear to be moving in drill order, they have charged shields, and the Bcnaki 
shields require a fixed position: it would be a shocking omen if the horse on the shield kicked 

his heels in the air,®** while his owner was still upright. 

Aetos offcis only one possible greave •*’ and parts of bronze belts of this ^w armour. 
Belts would be useful to keep the laced backs and fronte of the corselet together. They cannot 

yet be distinguished from the baldrics of the earlier shields. r j* • j u • 

The evolution of the panoply is bound up with the arrival in Greece of dmoi and their 

adjuncts, with which Ithaca is deeply concerned. 

It is always assumed that the ancients used Corfou as a port of call, like the modern 
packet-boats, but archaeological evidence is all against it. The moderm want to reach 
Brindisi, Bari, Venice; the ancients were after tin in the West, and the evidence 
started across the sea from Ithaca, and there is no evidence for connections between Corfou^ * 
and Greek lands before the foundation of the colony. Even after that, and after the foundation 
of Leukas, the Corinthians still called at Ithaca, and Corinthian cr^tsmen worked there.*** 

There are two new bronzes in Ithaca which affect the ^flin-dinoi question. The first is 
no. E. 198, PLATE 66, two horsc-griffins on a stand, conjoined in tail. Horse-griflfins are 
interesting because of an oriental ivory horse-griffin,®*® and because of the very long heads 
of the griffins on a Pcrachora phialc. I take this phialc to be of the eighth century: it has 
geometric strokes where later phi^ai have leaves. The tracing on it is much less accomplished 
than the tracing on the earliest griffin—protomes. The vase shape is simple, and it is probably 
one of the earliest Greek metal vases to be decorated. Our griffins are certainly made in 
Greece, for oriental animals are not put on stands. They can be dated 700 o*" fitric 

earlier by the shape of their bodies,*** which arc perfectly Greek, and of a style which is 
common in Corinth. The closed beak goes back to a kind of griffin which is early in the East,®®* 
but our bronze must be dated by its latest characteristics. 

Another new bronze, no. E. ao8, plate 66, is a kratcr on a stand, which has lion’s protomes 
as handles; in fact, it is a dinos. It explains the queer objects formerly caUed ‘ amulets * 
found at Chauchitsa.®** They have been called ‘ Hallstatt and MilojCic *** would connect 
them with Dorians from the Adriatic. Now making miniature vases is a Greek habit: we 
have several at Ithaca.®** This is a Greek vase-shape, and as for the long-billed birds on 
Chauchitsa ‘amulets*, compare them with Protocorinthian bird-protomes.®®’ In fact, 
looking at our aryballos with bird-protomes growing out of the canonical cross-hatched 
triangles round the neck,®** it seems possible that animal-protomcs may after all have been 



»«* WA XXXV 114. 

•** BSA . 

pi, 3, A and . 

The wupicw. « t.v..v.vs» w.-— —w —-T- ' y, ' f 

*« Sir John Myres’ map, Who wm thi Grttks? 375, fw. n, should not have a dot on Corfou. 

See R. p. 183. Miraux, op. cit., announces hunself as insusceptible to archaeological argument, and I cannot hope 
that be will this paper, but if he could bring himself to thumb through my plates he might come to see that the close 
connection between Ithaca and Corinth, which he announced, was, in the eighth century, between Connth and Ithaca- 
Thiaki and not Leukas-Ithaca. »»• Cf. ^meit, If. P>. XXVI a. 

Perachora I, pi. 51, 3. *** See Benton, JHS LXX 21, Class II. 

Bossert, A/tawlo/ttfi 847, from (Charchemish). q^.alsoiWrf. 1178, of Urartian style. 

»•« See Caswo, BSA XiWI, pi. V. •“ AA 1348, 35, fig. 3, 22. 

“• See no*. E. 205-208, plat* 66 and Robertson, B. 183, 184 fR. pi. 49). 

Cumae, pi. XLIII 3 and 5; 4^. pp. 265 ff. above, “• Aryballos no. <053, no. 19: see pp. 265,331. 
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invented in Greece. It is interesting that a similar dinos on a stand at Olympia has horsc- 
protomes, continuing the horse-griffin connection. Note also that a horse of Corinthian 
style was found in the same grave group with an * amulet Casson once hailed this 
horse as the Dorian Geometric horse coming into Greece. In fact, it is the orientalising 
Corinthian horse on his way out. The shields in these graves had a metal spike, protruding 
from a boss, so the panoply had not reached Chauchitsa with the models of the new metal 
vase-shapes. 

There is a sound reason for linking protomes and new vase-shapes. Mr. Maryon tells 
me that the way to make a griffin-protomc, is to make a vase and then beat a griffin out of it. 
This is not the place to discuss Cretan shields, but they must come into that story. 

In connection with the passage of new metal vases up the channel of Ithaca, the oinochoe 
handle E. 202 (plate 69) is of especial interest; it almost certainly belonged to the perfectly 
Corinthian-ioolring oinochoe found below it, E. 201 ( fig . 36). The shape of the handle 
is just that of a bronze oinochoe in the Barberini tomb, and the decoration is similar. Our 
handle is probably cast, the Barberini handle is hammered. The vertical lines and the round 
end are no doubt derived from Corinthian clay oinochoai,®** at least as early as the end of the 
eighth century. Both metal handles rise higher than the plastic handles of the period: metal 
vases are already developing their own style. The neck of the Barberini oinochoe is more 
conical than ours, but it may still be derived from Corinth. There is frequent reference above 
to conical necks on both broad and tall-necked Corinthian day oinochoai. Dohm 
is clearly wrong in trying to derive Etruscan oinochoai with conical necks from biconical 
Villanovan urns: where could the trefoil Up come from except from Greece ? 

If we turn to the next plate (40) in the Barberini publication, and look at the round- 
mouthed bronze jugs, it seems reasonable to conclude that they, too, arc derived from a 
Corinthian shape. They give a parallel to two Ithacan round-mouthed jugs, the shape of 
whose Ups has an exact parallel in sherds of Corinthian fabric with Corinthian Geometric 
patterns at Actos.®** In this connection mention should be made of the four bronze vases 
in the British Museum, the earUcst of which is figured by Jacobsthal; they are said to 
come from Galaxidi, a little west of Corinth, across the Gulf. 

It seems, then, that the Barberini oinochoai and jugs are no less under Corinthian influence 
than the Corinthian-shaped kotylai on the following plate (41). To judge from the Corinthian 
sherds found in the companion tomb of Bcmardini,®®* the date will be from the late eighth 
century onwards. 

The Actos handle, then, is probably the earliest known Greek metal handle, and it is 
possible to detect from it other early Greek handles ®®® with similar decoration. 

»« IV 416, pi. XXIII. •« Benton, J«JLXXII iiQ. 

>47 I 199 ff., pU. VI and VII. Memirs^the Anuriem Aeadoma sq. 

Canute, pi. XXX. There are many handles of this type at Aetos among locail Tall-oecked Oinochoai; three are 
recorded, o^, 009, toio, but there were many oKire; one on a vase of the style of 970 is probably earlier than the others. 
<y. also Bcfi LXXVI 338, fig. 19, perhaps a hydria, and perhaps not from Corinth. See p. 306. 

»*♦ E.£. R. 199 (R. pi. 8), R. 171 (R. pi. 10); 900-909, PLATE 59, also 971, piAia 64. See aUop. 317 above. 

*** ScAwar^urift anukiieJu Vaun 13. The ewdcncc from Aetos shows that conical neeb arc not ungreek, as Dohrn 
would have it. 

“• R. 4I4.4«5(R. pl.97andfig.44); 1033, PLATEiS; i 03 a,Fio. 13. . . j . . .. 

Jd/xLiV 913, fig. 90, Britidi Museum no. 86. 3-19. 9. There arc three oinochoai and a round-mouthrf dipper. 
The oinochoe is later than the Ba^rini vase; the handle, though still hammered, has an engraved palmeue. I^e group 
is not homogeneous, the handle of the dipper is cast and toomorphic. 1 am grateful to Professor Ashmole for discussing 
the group with me. . . . 

Mmnrt oftht Amtriem Aeadeny ia Rome III, pi. 44. The two kotylai rims arc eighth rather than seventh centuir, 
the kotyle handle has bars and not the seventh-century decoration of horizontal lines. The base is not from a kotyle but 
from a conicsd oinochoe like so manv at Aetos: date about 700 b.c. {i.g. R. 1 77 > * 78, R. pi. u}. 

•« E.g. Oljmpia IV 656, pi. XTtXVI. 
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There is little virtue in the primitive human, £.189 plate 64, except that it is in a context 
belonging to the ninth century or earlier. This time I hazard no guess as to its sex.*’® 

I have shown elsewhere how the Ithaca horses on stands follow in the sequence of the 
horses on tripod-handles. It is instructive that one of the earliest horses on stands should 
have been found with a globular aryballos, on which were goat-protomes. As Tclcmachos 
said, horses arc not of much use in Ithaca, and this large stable should perhaps be connected 
with the recent revival of the Olympic games. Aetos must always have had a large goat 
population, and our goat on a spout,®’* no. £.200, is a champion. 

A few more possible connections with Italy are mentioned in the text. The * SOS * pin 
no. E.225 probably came down the Adriatic.®’* These have been called hair-pins, but they 
were not so used in Illyria, for they are found there with a forest of chains and dangles. 

Perhaps Hallstatt influence is responsible for the plague of small bronze beads that 
infested the site, as if one of those long chains ®’® had come adrift at Aetos. 

‘ Bird cages ’ have been claimed as Northern imports (sec E.197, £.239). They certainly 
jingled on Northern bridles, but they have been in Greece since Mycenaean *’® times. 

Since writing this paper I have begun to wonder whether the Corinthians were perhaps 
using Ithaca as a base for metal trade up to the North-west. That would explain the presence 
of fine bronzes in the shrine, one of which (tripod i) ®’® is of the ninth century. No other 
tripods have been analysed, but the analysis ®” of the Ithaca tripods is unlike that of other 
Greek bronzes. They have points in common with Hephaistos* strange melt. *’• Homer makes 
a ship ®’® engaged in the metal trade call at Ithaca. 

IRON 

This section is unsatisfactory. The condition of the material was poor, it was photo¬ 
graphed with bad films in 1947 and then fell to pieces. There is a note-book widi drawings, 
but it has not been possible to prepare these for publication, so I offer the present illustrations 
with apologies. 

There is a large iron hammer, found in the former excavation, suitable for use by a smith, 
and it raises the question whether there was a forge at Aetos. O. Davies mentions iron slag 
from the site. There are also two objects like manacles from the former excavations. They 
may have been iron swords.*®^ 

Our most important iron finds are arrow-heads, spear-heads, and knives, nearly all in 
VN. The arrow-heads (N 1-4) arc tanged, and suggest that the whole arrow was sometimes 
made in one.®®* Kiibler compares his iron arrow-head ®®* to Mycenaean arrows, but the 
comparison will not hold, for his arrow-head is socketed: Mycenaean arrow-heads arc all 

Mr. Amandry chid me (BCH LXXIX 39) for calling Polii Bronze 15 male (BSA JOOCV pJ. iS). It may be a 
woman, but if 10, we must take her off the tripod, and has she not a beard? Homann-wedekiag, in giving a ninth*ctttury 
date 21), does not mention that I now suggest a date in the second quarter of the eirnth century. S« the i»«t 

note. Male dancers on the Analaio* Hydria are very close to our bronze; at least I have always supposed them to be 
male (BSA XXXV, pi. 39). 

See JHS doC 21. •’* JW LVIII 226; here plat* 64. , , vwftt 

SeeFUow, TretemeAte 34. Cf. Fiala, HWBf/VI68,fiom Sansltimost. For Robertson E. 14, cf. XO pi. pCXXUI 
g.t the lower part does not b^ong photograph, and my error). Robertson E 15 of which was also 

popular in Illyria. The double-pin mom oanskimost was found on the breast. Sec alao iWrf. VIII ao. 

•f* NailfUUt 1492, pi. XXI. 

Wace, CAamAtr Temls, pi. IX smd p. 94, 7 g- 
*’• BSA XXXV 64, fig. 14, pi. 10. 

/S»d. 73. Cy. the finding of nickel in a bronze from Olym^, iWrf. 132. 

»« IluJ 5^11 474 ff. 0<f. I 181 ff. 

«» BSA XXXV J37, ‘ Aules ’ for Aetos. Cf. Kerameikos TV, pi. 38. 

“* G£ Ofytt^ischt Fmchwtgm I, pi. 6a h. Ktrameikos IV 27, grave a8, M $4, pi. 38. 
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tanged. There is, however, an interesting parallel with a bronze arrow-head in Vrokastro,®** 
which suggests an attempt to apply iron technique to bronze. Clearly iron and bronze 
weapons must be considered together. 

Spear-heads have been little studied in Greece. D. Robinson suggests *** the fifth or 
fourth century B.c. for the appearance of the iron spear-head, although that was disproved at 
Halos in igiz.*** The best modem account is that of H. Weber,**’ but it has two blemishes: 

(1) failure to make tise of the iron spear-heads in the Kerameikos, 

(2) misinterpretation of a ceremonial spear-head. 

The earliest iron spear-heads in Greece arc derived from bronze spear-heads, which arc of 
Mycenaean type,*®* such as Weber rightly detected in his pi. 58 d, with the ferule going to the top 
of the blade. He might have put pi. 58 c with it, which has a similar mid-rib: Myccnacatis 
had both heavy and light spears. He failed to sec that iron spears in Proiogcometric tombs **• 
are also of this type. His earliest iron spear-head, pi. 59 a, follows on and may well be 
Geometric: our Ithacan spear-heads arc similar. There is no place anywhere near this 
sequence for the colossal decorated bronze spear-head (his pi. 56). Weber thinks it must be 
Geometric because similar decoration is used to render spots on a Geometric bronze horse. 
It is a late Geometric horse, and the panthers on the Kerkyra pediment have similar spots too. 

No ordinary man is ever depicted in Greek art with a colossal *•* spear-head. He would 
look silly, walking about with a spear-blade half as long as himself. The Promachos could 
carry a spear-blade a metre long if she wanted to signal to Sounion, or Oinomaos, standing 
forty feet up on the pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. In Greece a colossal weapon 
implies colossal sculpture, so probably the fifth century. 

The dedication of both arrows and spears would be particularly suitable at Odysseus* 
shrine. 

Fourteen knives were photographed and described, and there were pieces of many more, 
but they were so broken that I came to distrust my reconstructions. Many parallels to them 
and to the spear-heads could be found in the graves excavated by Truhelka at Donja Dolina.**^ 

CATALOGUE »« 

TERRACOTTA ALTAR 

rLATK 64. sid^ p&rt of front, and most of top. Width, o-ia m.j eiiiinated length 0*13 m., height 0*135 m. 

Light golden dey. Top like O. Broneer's fig. i, except that the bede goes nght through, end is evidently mtenda for 
dr^ ofTeriogs. On ien side, Dionyiiac donkey walking right and breying. Near fore-i^ is outlined with iocuion, else 
the shoulder smd the ear. Incision on hock on near hind-leg, and on tail. Red on belly end in the pupil of the eye. Red 
end black tongues alternately between black darts on all three tiers of the sima {<f. Bronecr, pi. Ltl 3). The left tide is 


Hall, Vnkastro J05 c, 4. “* Ol-fnthos X 411. 

*•* Wace and Thompson, BSA XVIII 27, 5 from the Pyres, and so Geometric. Ol^pis^ Forxhungtn I 146 ff. 

Ihid., pi. 56. *•* Ktremmot I, grave 17, pi. 76; ibid. IV, grave 34, M 8, pi. 38. 

*** Archaeologists who concentrate on decorative motives forget that simple motives can recur independently. Miss 
Lorimer has often told us that Geometric spe^ were flung. No modem thrower would consider this weapon stream¬ 
lined. 'Ibese spearheads may be connected with Etruria. There is a pair in the Ashmolcan Museum from Viterbo and 
one in the Villa Giulia from Narce. IVAfBH IX, plates. 

*** My arrangement of the small finds has differed a little from Robertson's. The Aetos terracottas are beira published 
separately by Mr. R. V. Nicholls. I have tried to illustrate beads, and as beads are best photographed together, I have 
listed them together except those of bone and bronze. 

*** At OiMinth, Hesp. XVI 214; see also G. R. Davidson, CeriatA XII 130. For our animal, tf- Francois Vase 
(FR pU. If, 12), JVC no. 1073 (ahorse) and no. 1173 (like ours). Note the Altar Painter’s liking for large single ^res, 
whicA is more chvacterulic of Middle than of Late Corinthian vases. For Broneer’s lion ((^. ri(.pl.5i), e/. the Chimarra 
of Payne’s Chimaera Painter, JVC pi. 30,8. The stylistic order of lions is Chimaera Painter, Broncer's lion, the lion on a 
Cacretan hydria AD 11 pi. 28. The doAey on that hydria is like our donkey. 

The artist could have found models for our beast on the Paxoi Islands, where donkeys hold carnival all Easter, all loose, 
all together, clattering down the village street in the darkness, braying to their God. 
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0105 m. vrfdc at the foot, o-iio m. at top of picture. The back is bare. There was another quadruped on the front, also 

'^**^Our*3uIr gives a complete picture, though a worn one. Its liinil^ty to the other anilx published by Broneer leaves 
no doubt that its provenience too was Corinthian. The sparing use of incision for inn« markinp a^ the umpitf pmntmg 
above suggest that it may be rather earlier than theothers, and they may be earlier than Broneer thought; all the Connthian 
contacts mentioned belong to the early sixth century. I suggest the second quarter of the nxth century for the antlM with 
painted tongues *** and smgle or two^group figures. VN 3*15-3-35 m. 

STONE SEAL 

B. 13. PLAT* 68, FIO. 36.*»* opaque dull maroon-coloured stone, o-oia X o-oo6 m. Nearly i^ungulv, broken 

below. A flat fish,*** perhaps the turbot. The style seems Geometric. Found VN 3*70 with cornelian beads 

M.60-4. 

IVORY AND BONE 

(a) HBULAE 

Spectacle Fibulae. 

046. PLAT* 63. Ivory. Large. L. 0*135 m. H. 0-06510. Iron plate behind, L. o-io m. Zig-tags round two big 

cirdcs i small holes in tne centre of the drom. Nucleus 10. 

G.47. Ivory. Snnall fr^fment ofa rim of a similar fibula. Twist on the rim. May be pai n ted white. V6 Nucleus 13. 
CT-jp- PLAT* 63. Ivory. L. 0-053 m. H. 0*033 small cirde missing. Two rows of dicing on large circles. 

VN 3*50 m. 

PLAT* 63. Bone. L. 0*055 i^^* H* 0*033 m. Simpler decoration, friexe of concentric circles round the rinu 
Part of upright and t^p of iron pin remaining, besides the plate. Two broom pegs visible In front, probaNy securing 
the iron ^te. Four holes Ibr inlay, which was fastened by a peg: three b<me drefets fit, see G.73, plate 67. Stained by 
bronze. VN a*xo m. 

C. 50. PLATE 63. Bone. Replica of number 4. Iron plate. VN 1*90 m. 

C.51. PLATE 63. Bone. Similar style but poorer workmanship. L. 0-058 m. H. 0-03 m. Fotir p^ hdes. The 

iitctsion of the lower drcle has not been completed. Bronze stains, but no iron stains. VN 3*43 m. 

Ivoiy, Amberf and Iron Fibula.^^ 

0.5*. PLATE 64. This fibula was found coo^lete, but fell to pieces. Good specimens can be seen in Syracuse. Two 
ivory tubes and two ivory plates on broiM wire were attached to an iron pin. V9 Nudeus la. 

C^. Fragmenu of a similar fibula. Here the connecting wire seems to be iron, and it is still covered with amber. 
VlTa-is m. 

Fibula ? 

G.54. Fragments of a large circular or oval plaque. Part still adheres to a pieee of iron. L. 0*035 There b a bronze 
peg tkrou^ the iron and a peg through the ivory, and inm stains behind. There b a standing griffin with a papyrus 
polos; alro a human figure. Wall 31. 

(b) IVORY SEALS 

(i) Plastic Animals. 

C.55. PLATE 68. lion couchant; the head may be turned back (not illustrated). On the reverse, a sphinx walking. 
L. 0*05 m. W. 0*04 m. VR 3*39 m. 

C.56. PLATE 68. lion couchanL L. 0-03 m. W. 0*03 m. Palmette on head. Diamonds incised on mane and a 
fringe.*** On the reverse, a helmet {not shewn). W 3*15 m. 

CL57. PLATE 68. Lion *** couchant, frontal. L. 0*015 m. W. 0-01510. Rather like a beetle. On the reverse, winged 
sphiiu wdking. End of eighth century. Nudeus 15, 3-35 m. 

C.58. PLATE 63. Base of reclining animal, probably a ram (not shown). L. 0-038 m. W. 0*015 Roughly inebed 
on (he reverse. VF 1-95-3*10 m. 


*** T. J. Dunbabin kindly showed me the Perachora altar. It has smaller animaU and a different decoration. 

••• See other stone beads M.i, M.51, M.53. *•• TTie scale of Mbs Petty’s drawixw b 3: i. 

Sm d'Arn Thompson, Clouvy ^ Crttk Fishts 333. 'Pdi^os nuy also appear on T.f. fish plates, r/l L. Lacroix, 
i Pmtotu. B. Buchanan points out to me the frequency of representations of flat fish in Egypt. Cu^usly enough 
hb reference, Petrie, Scarab, pi. XXXIX 4}, has scales reminiscent of seventh-century Greece. Sec also Petrie dmufrfr 
no. liie Nilotic fish are not quite so nat as outs, perhaps they are Nile perch. 

^ These should have been Ibted with the other compound fibulae: see E.339 below. 

*** Similar decoration on a limi in Sp>arta (AO, pi. CllI 3). 


XXX 7 and 11 from Kamiros. The sphinx b rather 
It wing b unusual among our scab, ana so b the lion. 
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C.S9> Base oT hoofed aaimal. L. 0*023 m. W. 0 012 m. Reverse may be plain. VH 2*0 m. 

G.6a. FLATS 63. Base of a hoofed animal, probably a ram (not shown). L. 0*035 ™* "** ^0*^8 

tail and paws outstretched, crouching. Nucleus 15, 3*17 m. 

C.C1. PLATS 68. Half of ram couchant. L. 0*0301. Perhaps a lion's claws in the centre. Uncertain design on reverse. 
NucletisS, 2*ts m. 

(ii) Round Seals, 

C.6a. FLATS 63. "Winged lio*^ sitting.*** D. 0*026 m. Head turned, one paw raised: star below. On the reverse, 
bud and tendrib. Protocorintbian pattern.*** W3,1 *75 m. 

C.63. FLATBS 63, 64, Running man.*** D. 0*057 m. Bearded, layer hair. Hands raised. Reverse, double rosette. 
VS 2*50 m. 

(iii) Oual Seal, 

C,64. plats 63. Frame of concentric circles. L. 0*022 m. Uncertain if there is another design. W7» 

(iv) Rectangular Seal. 

C.65. FLATS 63. Andior omamenL L. 0*02 m. One ride only preserved. Nucleus 12, 2*65 m. 

(tf) IVORY nOURINES 

C.66. FLATS 63. Another member of our Aetos monkey*** family. H. 0*015 ®* ''^* <^009 ™* same 

impress^ circular eyes, but it looks different, because it has kept its wide ears which the others have lost. VO 2*91 m. 
C.67. Sphinx.*** Paw and layer hair. There may have been a design behind. Nucleus 15,3*00 m. 

(d) IVORY AND BONE BEADS 
C.68. PLATS 69. Cylindrical. L. 0*027 °** Wall 28. 

C69. Fragment of an elliptical bead, pierced horizontally. 

€.70. Round. D. 0 02 m. W. 0*005 ™* Probably do design. Pierced horizontally. VH 2*05 m. 

0.710. FLATS 63. Rectangular bone bead. Nucleus 5, 2*05 m. Perhaps part of a fibula.*** 

Fragment of another. VF 2*10 m. 

0.73. FLATS 63. Round bone bead. D. 0*015 m. Pierced vertically. Perhaps also part of a fibula. VH a*io m. 
C.730, h, c. FLATS 67. Circlets, perhaps part of spectacle fibulae. See under C49. 

(<) MISCELLANEOUS IVORIES 

C70. FLATS 68. Part of a large obiect, probably a plate.*** W. aoi ro. Ornamented with twists and zig-zags. 
Similar decoration on bMb sides. VO Nucleus 12. 

C. 75. Ball. H. 0027 m. Perhaps a flower; it is pierced. Oval depressioo on one side, L. 002 m., W. 008 m., 

D. 0*05 m., perhaps for the finger of the h^er. This would involve a large statue. Nticleus 12. 

C.76. Uncertain o^ect mu^ damaged. Outside edge inscribed with semicircles. Straight lines probably mean that 
it is not a spectacle fi^bula. Ornamented with twists. V6 Nucleus 12. 


AMBER •«* (EXCLUDING BEADS) 


This amber is in bad condidoe. 

D.28. FLATS 68. Long ornament. L. 0*045 ®* Broken at the end, perhaps a drt^ ear-ring. VN 2*60 m. 
D.29. Remains of brooch with iron pin. Found in W, under the oinoeboe with an amber bead. 


«•* Not unlike AO, pis. CXLIV and CXLVI 2. The photograph in AO is upside down. 

**• See references in XL 54. . ’ w «« . • • j-™*_ . 

For theporitioo ofthelegsH^AO, pi. CLV 4 and the head is as neat as tW. CLXVII I. The ^ir is dsffeitn^ 
the win^ nmner on a sealIrom Pemchora OHS LXVIII, pi. IV) and on a Protocormthian aryballos of the second 

*”**RfG*l*^?p^^8, p. 115), where see references. Note also a plastic aryballos at Sparta, AO, jri. prolaWy 



mult be another family group. The creatures ca nn o t be of different species as FurtwiLngler thought. 

*•• R. Barnett, LXVIII, pi. V,from Pcrachora. ^ ^ j 

•** Sec BIcgen, AJA XLIII 440, fig. 23, a. ♦** See p. 338 above. ••• Sec also M.63-79. 
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BRONZE 

Bronze is a conventional term. I have not been able to analyse the material. 


I. Miscellaneous 

Figurines. 

E.X99. P1.ATB 64. A human bciiw. H. 0-06 m. Indicationi of mouth, eyes, and nose; flat Ixxly, trian^Iar face. 
No hands or feet, arms outstretched. It was found under Wall ay with Protogeonitetric and Early Geometne pottery. 
There is no very close parallel.*** It is as primitive as the terracotta fijpurine H. 116,*** and resembles it in its thick neck 
and triai^Iar face. How like that figur^ is to Robertson A. 90 (R. pi. 46) 1 Is it possible that all three figurines may 
be Late Geometric and not Protogeometric? flat head and triangular face appear again in the terracotta sphinx at 
Polis.*** From W3, m, 

^ige. PLATS 65. Hotk. L. 0*045 m. H. 0*055 m. W. 0*095 m. Bad condition. Mouth and ean missing: very 
little mc^elling. Stand has two sig-zags inside tin^e bars: douUe bar in the middle. Bent stand. W5j 1*35 m. 

This horse approaches ncarat to tne rather wobbly horses on tripod handles.*** It has no mannerisms. Middle of 
the eighth century. 

1^191. 65. Iforsc. L. 0-05 m. H. 0-06 m. W. 0*095 ***■ Head missing. It is more upright than the last, and 

although it is not tall, it is stiff and numnered. On stand three ban supporting three lozenges. My class II.*** VN 
9 *47 m. 

E.193. Plats 65. Horae. L. 0*045 m. H. o*o88 m. W. 0*02 m. Similar, a poor mouth. No middle bar below 
stand. Wio, i*5om. 

^*M* t^tATs 65. Horse. L. 0*07 m. H. 0*115 m. W. 0*095 m. Tail end, near hind leg, and point of mane broken. 
Snake •** below centre trf stand, so it is a seal. V5, 3*18 m- 

^■ 9 ^ *‘^TS 65. Horse.*** L. 0*055 “• H. 0*10 ro. W. 0*025 *>*- Off hmd-l« musing. More modelling about 
mouth and nose. Knees high. On stand, two zig-zw above three ban. Found insiae the tu kyathos 769, no. 10: to 
be dated about 700 ».c. VH 2*10 m. 

^■95. PLATE 64. Stallion. L. 0*075 m. H. 0*068 m. W. 0*096 m. Surface in better condition. Better modelling, 
the cun^ are more ruturaiistic. Ne« broken and bent. Feet not on the edge of the stand. Eyes were inlsud. One 
zig-zag between bars on the same level under the base. The head was found in VS 2*75 m., the rest V 9 2*10 m., with 
terracottas. This is a seal. 

^*9®* ^latb 65. Stallion.*** L. 0*085 ®* H. 0*123 m. W. 0*03 m. Nidted mane ending in a crest between the 
«X8. Tra«s modelling for eve: mouth an indsedliae,c^E.i95. Contour divides face from neck. Tail is raised, 
v^ntoun flat, body stick-llke. The neck is flat and large. Sex strongly indicated, knees more faintly. On stand three 
zig-zags cut out above four bars. Class III. W3, 1*75 m. First quarter of the seventh century. 

E.197. Pi^TB 66. Dog (?) on bird-cage. L. (dog) 0*045 m. It is a dog, to judge from its tail, which seems to be the 
most reliable part of sm Ithacan animat. Moreover it has the chief points « a Molossian hotmd.*** M2*iom. 

Bronze Griffins. 

E.S98. PLA'n 66. Two griflimi. L. 0-054 ***• H. 0*064 ™* W. o*oi3^m. They are back to back with a joint tail on 
M ODcn-vmrk stand, and they ^ joined By a basket-like handle also. Their bodies are like those of my Class II horses. 
Nudeus 16, 3*50 m. Compuring photographs taken before and afler cleaning, they seem to have short ears and birds’ 
beaks, so they are griffins. Found on the south side of Wall 28. 

Bronze Seal. 

®** 99 - PLATE 66. Horses'heads, back to back, on two ropes *** rising from E hoop. Lower surface round and damaged. 
V 9 i '95 ***• 


Goat on a Spout. 


E.900. plats 64.. L. of spout 0*102 m. H. of goat 0*06 m. One car and one horn lost The other horn broken. 
1 he vticulation u still angular, and must originally have been more angular still. Note the sharp grooves defining the 
should^ and hind legs and neck. The eye seen froin the side is, of course, fully frontal and very large. The horn is ril^d. 

rhe mMt noticewe feature of the ccmiposition is the challenging attitude of the goat, posing itself, as goats do, on a 
mountain skyline. The taut rectangular body is characteristic of Late Proiocorintnian painting, ej. the goats on an 


® 35 * B. Kunze and Hans Scfaleif, Btriekl ib*r dit Ausrrt^mgtn iit Olympia^ 1940/41, pi. 
ul XJOCIX, pi. 18, I. 

•** See J//S LXX 21, pi. iV, 6 . *** See for ril 


32 * 


*** Cf. Otymfita lV, p]. XIII 205 a (stag), 208 (rabbit). •*• J»S LXX, pi. V, *. 

oflhcDiwk^i (Cook,fe^ XXXV,pl.47); also the horses 

*.\l ‘H^*®*****^ P*o* >0 and also no. 40. See Olympia IV 413, pi. XXIII. 

*** Rope dec^iion : the handle with bull’s head and double ropes at both sWes, Ohmpia IV, pi. XXIX 572, also 
Siamese bulls: O/sb^ IV, pi. XXV 477. t y •r * f 0/ > 
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aryb^lo. in Syra^: «• earlier bodio are lUmmer,*** later bodies are more clumsy and naturalistic.”* But IW«. 

“J******^ are always moving: they must do so in painting, to show all their legs, even the heraldic sriffins of the 
a^ball^who are teally at mt. If the contours of our goat seem somewhat rounder mu those on the vasn^hmixt He 
rem^bered that the latter have been drawn out flat, ’hiey look rounder oo^Se rounyyST ^ ^ 

inespout on which (he gMt stands was nailed toa rouodw surface, toavase, and we think immediatelv of ihe 

oinochom in often with animals’ heads as spouu. But the goat can hardly have belonged to aii 

'^1* ? however, miniature spouted dinoi at ^pana *” ania lixth- 

^ on hu head the tro^y that he must have won in some race •” 

The duios had a rolled handle belund, balancing the spout which would carry our goat quite comforublv 

in ^ correlated wiSuhe contemporary buist of orientalism 

in the Oetan shields. Professor Jacobiihal calb my attention to the frequency of wild goau oSi^e Luristan •“ bronzes. 

Bronze Vases. 

Preserved only in a sketch. It fa of a Protocorinthian •« tvoe 
with a long oval body. Nucleus 14. Vn a'i5<>o fi5 m. Found with a beaded fibula, £.224, below E.aoa. 

E.^ >LAix^. I^dic. H. o-um. W.o oam. Probably cast.*** The bottom fa lost, but was orobablv roundnH 

** ***' vertical fillets. Found just above E.aoi a^ng lOTaco^ 

PLATS 66. Part of mouth and body of a globular ar> ballos. D. of rim 0 035 m. Handle uas attached by three 

P ? "“- Rim thickened. This simple type was probably lone^ived but 

jt was used to cover Early Geometric funeral urns. VN a-45-3 30 m, F^wwaoiy longnivea, out 

Miniature Vases. 


£,305. 
E,3o6. 
£.307. 
E.308. 
a lid. 


PLATS 66. Oinochoe. H. 0-065 “• Slim elot^aied. Wide handle. VN 8-30 m. 

PLATS 66. Lustral Oinochoe. H. 0-075 VN 3-70 m. 

PLATS 66. Pithos. H. 0*095 Hst below. Two horizontal ring handles. VN 8-30 m. 

pi^Ts 66. on a hi^ fo«. H. o 063 m. Two lion protomes; two holes probably for the atuchment of 

.. “ amulets *** ui Ma^onia, once with Hallstatt birds’ l^ads on the lids, or on the rim 

Iheidacedoniaa bronzes, yet there fa a sharp stylistic difierence 
These are lions heads like those on the Bernardini dmos. Late eighth to seventh centuries. Wall at, i -88 m. 

HandU. 

E.309. Handle. Rectangular fixed handle. Z<. 0-045 m. 
to a metal vase: perhaps attachment to a wooden objwi. 


H. (with ung) 0-05 m. The tang fa too long to be attached 


II. Pms 


l^e great event since Payne wrote on pins has been the publication of the Kerameikos 
i^terial. It confirms the Protogeometric nature of Hcurtley^s pin and gives a further 
link between Attica and Ithaca, It seems likely that Payne’s group from AJeraia,**^ and the 
pins found at Tegca,*^ may be descended from these monsters, perhaps even my nos. £.210— 
213, though they have no disk. 


£.310. 

£.8X1. 

£. 3 X 3 . 

E.315. 


Hn*head. L. 
L. 0-11 m. 

L. o-aa m. 

L. 0-105 ***' 


o-(^5 ro., shaft 0*065 ***- Incomplete. 
Incomplete below, 3 ' 4 ® 

complete above. “* 

Wi, 1-86 m. 


PcrachoratypcF.*** See also Robertson E.a6. 


O 3-30 m. 


See Robertson, E.a8 and ao, but they may not be tpita. 
They are riffled. 


They seem frail and small when compared with spits elsewhere. 


m! P^‘ 5. *»• PV. pi. la. *»* AC, pi. 14. 

<u r*'^’ ‘+ 7 .236. * 9 *. 4 'a i *l»o ‘he spouted dinos fig. 430. 

Lane, BSA XXXIV 105, fig. 13. 

!!! a7a^from the shnne of Apollo Tyriias. «» See Benton, BSA XXXIX 53 ff. 

tu ff. •*» See AC, fig. 10. Drawn by N. Bruce. 

It IS flat behi^ and the surface decoration u rounded. See p. 341 above. Tlie bronze vases Ptrachora I ol 61 
have uo^e handles, but are probably later; ibid. pi. 68,17, may be early. ’ ^ ' 

«• ‘934. 340, fig*. aS. 37) in the Kerameikos at Athens. 

*n fei vvvtrPi'^' P * hone protomes. Sec pp. 365, 340 above. 

Ayri jpCXIII 61; cf. irerawiAw IV 30, M 115. Desborough thinks Heurtlcy efa. pi. 6,^ fa of Attic style. 

^ •“ FrrocAeral, pi 17 ^ 

tSLH XLV 378, 379. •»* Penehora I 173, pi. 74, 9. A favourite at Sparta, AO pi. LXXV. 
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£^14. PLATS 66. Headofa'Tamo’Shanter’pm.*” £.0*025111. <y. Roberttoo, E.94. 

EJI15. PLATS 66. * SOS ’ pin. L. o oSa m. Froqucnt in IIRtU,*** Found st Chsuchius;*** a poor specimen at 
Delos; •“ an elabwate. perhaps late, type at Trebeaishte.”* VZ 9-7O-9-90 m. 

£.316. Rn. L. 0*045 m. Plain loop of wire. Wio under the cobbles. 

»« .r Pin head. L. 014 m. Another piece. L. 018 m. V3 surface. Of. Penc/wa 1 175, pi. 76, 10. Payne’s 
typeH. 

E.ai8. Probably a pin head. Code. Not stratified. 

in. Fibulae 

£.819. Fio. 36, Stilted safety-pin fibula of twisted bronze wire with a small square plate. Sketched and photographed 
ifl itfti, now tmintegrated. No exact parallel. VN 2*30 m. 

£.aae. Twisted wire and part of plate. VZs'Oom. 

£.aai. Another. VO 2*30 m. in black earth. 

£. 223 . Another. VZ 2*95 ro. 

£.233. Part of a flat catch. V3. Surface. 

Beaded Fibula. 

I distinguish between mere thickenings, as on the Mouliana fibula and on Vrokustro, 
pi. XX, C, which is found with Protogeometric pottery in a chamber tomb, and definite 
bead-like lumps, Vrokastro, pi. XX, B G J, which are found only in Bone Enclosures with 
Geometric pottery, A confirmation of the validity of this distinction comes from the Kcra- 
meikos, where a transitional type was found in Grave 48 (late).®^° It also suggests that the 
type in bronze evolved early without the intervention of compound fibulae, which are much 
later (see below), or real beads. 

plats 69. Psriofa beaded* “fibula. L.o*07m. H. 004 m. beads. VN Nud^ 14- ^15-2-25 m. 

A simple type, and probabh' early in the Geometric period, becaiise it ts like the trsmsiiional fibula in the Reramefleos. 
It is most like Vmastr», pL XX, G.*** 

Leech and Boat Fibulae. 

Blinkenberg claims these as Italian types,**** but they are seen all over Greece, and early 
stages in Vrokastro are much too early for Italian influence. If they are common in Proto- 
corinthian graves in Sicily, it must be because the colonists brought them, as earlier settlers •** 
probably brought stilted and hump-backed fibulae. 

Bronze Luck Fibulae. 

£.335. PLATS 66. Leech fibula, with short catchplate. V4, 2*05 m. 

£.236. PLATS 66. Similar, with long catch-platc and * eyes ’ at the side. L. 0 085 m. Incised lines. VN 2-35 m. 

Bronze Boat Fibula. 

£.337. PLATS 66. L. 0*015 m. Traca of horizontal decoration,*** lines on the ends. VR 3*05 m. 

Ihe Peischora fibulae m this shape all seem to have ’ eyes ’. 


*** This pin seems to be Payne's orieatalnng type A, most like P«racA«r« I, pi. 74,13. The disk is thinner and therefore 
probably a little earlier than Robertson, £24. 

It was labelled by Miss Lorimer as found bdow the pavement (see BSA XXXIII 36), but note the confusion of the 
stratification, for a complete Protc^eometric pilgrim-’flaak was found higher than the pm. 

«*« Fiala, WMBH VI 168 at Sanskimost. *** Casson, BSA XXVI 24 and pi. II. 

*** ZVfor XVIII 276. References are given there to other kinds of pins. 

*** Filow, Arth^sau J^th^oU 34. Silver. Dunbabin quotes also gold pins, AJA LIV 124, fw. 3 c, but we need not 
accept the description ’ bair-pm * or the date there given: a sixth or seventh century date is more ukdy. 

*** Keremtikos IV, pi. 39, M 2. For Mouliana, see AE 1904. 30, and see Hall, Vnkasin. 

*“ Cf. Furtwingler, pi. 115, third row, right. The drawinz pi. 116, 21, is not satisfoctory. 

*** Gnfbrtunately this has no context. **** Lu Fibiuts frtequts tt erieniaUs 199, nos. 6, 7,8. 

*“ Of. Orsi, ALi II (1^3), pi. n t T, found in tomb 23 (Cozzo Pontano). N<xe the Mycenaean sword pi. II (8. Qf. 
Blinkenb^, «p. cit., fig. 97, 1. t2 a, from Kydonia. 

•** Cf. Ptrachffra I, {^. 72, 10. •“ Qf. Blinkenberg, op. eit., fig. 164, VII. 3 a. 
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Scorpion Fibula.*** 

E.aaS. FLATS 66. IncoQii>lete. L. 0-04, m. 


Compound Fibulae. 

Many more of these have been found in Greece since BlinJcenbcrg wrote. If they were 
as he thought, Italian imports, it is hard to see how they reached Pherai in such quantities 
750-700 B.C. 

Bone, amber, and bronze, sometimes iron. These only survive in sketches. 

E-aa®. Two tubulwpioc« of ivory with amber *« in the cenire, on broiizc wire. L.o o6m. CSasp misring. VY a-oo 01. 
£.330. Similar. Ivory; it had an iron centre. VR2't7m. 

in thn type are e^mon at Syracuse. One was found in the Fusco «• cemetery in a single-burial grave 

ofi^yemmi^ aryballo* which u transitional between globular and ovoid, but the t>^ continued tiU the nSdle 


Robertson gave us the choice between putting E.14 and 15 early or late. They are better 
late, the latest fibulae in Ithaca: not Blinkcnberg type II, sub-Mycenacan, which has looser 
thmner coils, but III. 3 c, op. cit. fig. 69, with a coU near the plate. A plain looser type with 
two coils can be dated to the sixth century by the contents of a slab grave in Macedonia.**® 


IV. ORNAMENTS 

Bracelets. 

^95 m. *"• Two knobs on the circle, flat q>ade-like ends. Round section. VN 

£.*3*. FLAT* 69. Another. D. 0 07 m. Knobs after a bevel. Round section. VN 2*30 m. 

fS’i uS^e”"' ^ 0 “ » rectangular piste before the bevel. It may be 

Bings. 

There were more than thirty bronze rings from all parts of the excavation. I have 
photographed fifteen and listed the rest, but I do not reproduce them here.*** 

Beads. 

The whole of my excavation was infested with tiny bronze beads with open ends, and 
many were preserved from the former excavation. I cleaned fifty and counted three hundred, 
but there were many more. * 

E.234. Biconieal.*^ L.0‘O5m. Found VH 2-15 m. 

£.235. Biconical. L. 0 025 m. Exactly like prehistoric spondulac. See clay bead. Found VH 2 05 m. 

£.236. Biconical with a collar. L.O'Oasm. VNa^iom. 

£.237. Biconical, long. L. 0-035 V© s 3o m. 

£.236. no. 36. Segmented. VO Nucleus 12. 

There were many smaller beads like this but all fragile. 


*** BU^enberg lisu Ms u an Italian type, XI. 4, but he gives quite a long list of finds in Greece, and there is now a 
Silver one. Ferochota I, pi. 84, 18. The t^ is also found at Syracuse, AS 1895, » 49 . wi^i* • pear-shaped aryballos. 

•** See Ptrathora I 170. Sec also C. 5a, plat* 6a. i- 7 

*« Cf. AO pi. LXXXII, a. *./. 

*«■ ’'® Anoto found wiU. . .-uo <rf.hc 

XJnji 21 ff. See also AO, pi. XXXIII h, g, where they are unlikely to be sub-Myccnaean. Cf. If'AfBN I 

ftotn Clasinac. 

Mt <V w ..1 \ 


‘ XV, 1^. XI 3. Sporadic find on the Esquiline; (/I also E.35 (R. pj. 50). 

E.38, 39 (R. pi. 50). 

IV, pi. XXIV 433. 


> j 39 (^- pl. 50). 

•• See E.93 31. pl. 50), cf. O^n^i 
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Pendants, 

The dog E. 197 may be a pendant.®** Robertson’s * bird-cages ’ E.89 and 92 were certainly 
pendants, and the dog’s cage ends in the same way. In Hungary •“ some of these pendants 
are associated with horse-bits. 


EJ139. 


PLATS 69. Bird-esge. L. 0-05 m. Nice condition. VZ 2*00 m. 

Ej»40. pu^te 69. Fist plsquc. L. 0 088 m. Decorated on both sides. Five open-work aig-tags, divided and sur- 
rounded by groups of lines, loop at the end. 

E-a^i. Tall-neckcd oinochoe, H.o-oiam. The top was bored but not pierced, and a ring of the right size was found 
near. W4,f9om. 

I have notes of three other similar finds.*** 


Hair Ring. 

£.242. Hair ring.*” D. o-02 m. Complete, five coils. Wall 21, under stones. 


£.24*. PLAT* 69. Several strips. L. 015 m., 0^7 m. W. 0-05 m. Divided up into metopea One fragment ^ 
wiUta drde in a square; ridges at the e^es. There are nvet holes for attachmenL It u curved and may have been 
fixed to a corselet. VN 2*30 m. 

E.a43s. PLATE 69. Another strip. L.0 i5m. W.o osm. Decorated with punctured cirda in diamonds, perhaps for 
sem^ onto leather. Broken ed^ 

V. Tools 


Miniature Double Axes. 

Several were found; a handsome pair was found together and sketched in situ. They arc 
frail and have not worn well, 

p FIO. 36. L. 0-085 m. W. 0-06 m. Nucleus 16, near Wall 28, S’30^'50 “• 

£.245. FIG. 36. 

£.246.”* L. 0-045 m. W. 0*035 m. W2, outside Wall 21,1-00 m. 

Razor. 

E.247. Incomplete. Semicircular.*** 


Reels. 

P Reel. L. 0-035 m. The common type: biconical with a stop at the end. Very frequent in the Chauchitsa*** 
grava and at Olympia. W3, 1-60 m. 

E.249. PLATE 66. Bobbin. L. 0-08 m. Unusually magnificent.*** The depreasioQS are probably intended to keep the 
thread from slipping. W4, 2 00 m. 

Bronze Mould. 

£.250. Oval object. L. 0 025 m. W. o-oa m. Thickness 0 005 m. Design in deep intaglio, a bull’s head above a bird. 
It might be part of a twt^piece mould for making small ornaments, «.g. for tripod-cauldrons.*** 

SILVER «•* 


F.3. Miniature round aryballos. VN 2-10 m. 
F.4, 5. Two broken silver rings. VN a-io m. 


*** Sec £.97 (R. iWd.}. 

*•♦ Callus and Horvath, Un ptapU weli«rtTis<ytkiqui tn W«ngrie,pl. II i, pi. VI 3» ph XVIII8. Some of these olnects 
are in the Ashmolean. No doubt thae pendanu were used in different ways in different placa, but Aetos has a large 
ioterat in borsa. •** <y. the sUw aryballa F.3. 

•»* Funwkngla, Atgmi, jJ. 116, 54 and 69, PeraehoTa I, pi. 79, 24, there said to be parts of earrings. Kleows 
has c oil * , no doubt m metal, at the end ^Im curis. See FdtD IV, pis. I and II. 

•“ Cf. Ohmfiia IV, pi. XIX. •“ Cf. Robertson £.176 (R. pi. 50). 

*** May M of the common Italian type, MA XV, pi. XXIV 24. 

•** BSA XXVI, pi. IV (Macedonia). **' a. Olympia IV, pi. XXIV 440-53- 

•** On prehisKwic bronze moulds, see Coghlan, Man, Nov. 1952, no. 245. ”* See also the bead M.59. 
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GOLD (EXCLUDING BEADS) 

G.5. PLATS 67. Round conical ‘ hat ’ with a turned-up rim made of a loop of gold leaf. H. 0-015 m. D. of rim 
ootSm. W5, i-35m. 

BEADS 

(i) Possibly Prehistoric 

M4i< Clay. PLATE 67. D. o-oa m. Conical spindle-whorl. Rough ware. VZ 3-50 m. 

M.a. Stone, plate 67. D. o*oa m. Conicsd. Irregularly bored. VS 3-80 m. 


(s) Hellenic 

(a) Glass (or Paste) 

(I) Inlaid. 

Seventeen were found complete. Only two are in good condition with white and yellow 
glass inlay. The inlay is gcnei^y fugitive, and in several melon-shaped and round b^ds it 
is definitely soluble in water. Sometimes the whole bead is soluble. Some of the inlay is 
friable and resembles amber. It is possible that some of the beads are amber. Fragments 
of two melon-shaped beads were found, where the core is clearly glass; no doubt these were 
covered with inlay. Three shapes were found: twelve triangular, three melon-shaped, two 
round. Four poor specimens were picked up in the sea off Polis. 

Triangular, 

M.3. PLATS 67. L. 0-033 (*’*** gres t ert length). Two angles inlaid with white, one with yellow. Surface black, 

interior reddish. 

M.4. PLATE 67. L. 0-033 m. White inlay only. V4, $-30 m. 

Similar, mostly from low lex^b. Two of these, coloured muddy yellow or brown, may not be glass: they are 
now soluble. 


MilonShaped. 

M.13. PLATE 67. D. 0-03 m. Disintegrating. The inlay may be amber. VR 2-90 m. 
M.14-15. Two others similar. VO 3-30 m. 


Round. 

M.16. D. 0-014 inlaid streaks round the body. V. 

M.17. PLATE 67. Round. D. 0 - 013 . This bead may be amber, with an amber inlay. Four circles for inlay, which 
also may be amber. VZ 3-95 m. 

Fragments of a long amber bead, with white iiUay, were found. 

M.18-19. PLATE 67. Two tiny beads. O. 0-005, 0-006 m. C^aaue cobalt blue, excellent condition. They each have 
three drdea depressed on them, as if for inlay. W a-20 m. and Wall 27. 

M.20. plate 67. Similar. Two circles for inlay. W7, 1-90 m. 

M.SX. PLATS 67. Similar. Paler. VF 3-10 m. 

M.33. plate 67. Dull dark blue. D. 0006 m. Resembles the fabric of the melon beads; may be mtended ibr inlay. 
VN 2-50 m. 


(II) Transparent White Glass. 


M.33-39. 

M.30-35. 


PLATE 38. 
Not shown. 


D. o-ooS-o-oi m. 


Several of these beads show traces of yellow paint, two are burnt black. All arc tubular 
and fragile: two are fiiable and may not be glass. They were found from a-g-go m. W, V 0 
and VF, one in Nucleus 15, and one in Wall 21. 


M.3S. PLATS 28. White ring. D. 0-008 m. This may be a fragment of another of these beads. V8. 

M.37. PLATE 38. Similar to M.36, but rounder and more solid. D. 0-015 
M.3B. PLATE 28. Similar, but with a greeny shade. D. 0*016 m. V 0 2-95 m. 

See M.53-58 for gold beads. 

Dunbaom compares the silver cone from Perachora, op. eit. 184, pi. 84, 13. They may be eamngs. 

A A 
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(III) Blue. 

M.39. ru^TS 67. Transparent turquoise. D. 0-095 *“• Bi-oonical. VZ 9-95 *n- 
centre. D. 0*003 m. 

ML40. PLATE 67. Opaque, streaky, cobalt. D. o-oi8 m. Round. V. 

M.41. PLATS 67. Opaaue, cobalt. D. 0 019 m. Irregular conical. WaU 98. 

See also under inlud bnds. 


Mark of cord leR in mud in the 


(IV) Yellowish-GREEN. 

M.42. PLATE 67. D. 0-013 m. Conical. Damaged, but seems transparent. Fragments of oihert. VS 9*85 m 
M-43. PLATE 67. D. 0-015 »"• Round, transparent. V4, 3*30 m. 

M.44. PLATE 67. D. 0-01 m. Similar. W6, 1 -Bo m. 

(V) Blue-oreen. 

M.45. PLATE 67. D. 0015 m. Round, transparent. Nucleus I 9 . 

M.46. PLATE 67. Tiny ring. D. 0 006 m. Compare M.36 above. VS. 


(VI) Opaque Black. 

M^7. plate 67. D. 0-015 m. Rather flat. In some li^u looks blue. V. 
M.48. plate 67. D. 0*01 m. Round. Pithoe 2. VN. 

M^p. plate 67. D. 0-0i8 tn. Has three red patches. V. 

M.50. PLATE 67. D. 0-019 ro. Blackish. W7, 1-90 no. 

(6) Crystal 

M.5t. PLA‘rB67. D. 0-015 ro. Round, with a small hole. V 0 9-I5m. 

M.59. PLATE 67. D. 0-099 m . Similar. Found south of Wall 27,1-90 "»• 

A be^ was found in the sea ofTPolis. 


(c) CoTMol Gold^Uaf 

M.53. PLATE S7. D. 0 01 m. H. 0-008 m. W 2-40 m. 

M.54. PLATE 67. Similar Shrine, 1-47 in. 

M.55. PLATE 67. Similar. VN, Pithos 9 . 

M.56. Similar. Crushed. VN, nthos 2. 

M.57. PLATE 67. SmsJler bead. Crushed. V. 

M.58. PLA‘rB67. D. 0-005 m. H. 0-005 m. V 0 2-I5m. 

(rf) Thin Silver 

M.59. Pt-A™ 67- Round. D. 0 007 m. Lines are incised on it Found south of Wall 97. 

(d) Cornelian 

These beads are in good condition, and translucent. They were found VN a-yo m., 
with B.13. 

M.60. PLATE 68. Hexagonal, almond-shaped. L. 0 018 m. W. 0-015 tn. 

M.6x. PLATE 68. Similar. L. 0-015 m. W. o-oi 9 m. 

M.69. PLATE 68. Round. D. 0-006 m. 


(/) Yellow Amber 

The condition of nearly all of these is deplorable. The surface is dull and crumbling and 
cannot be washed. 


M.63. PLATE 68. Wedge-shaped bead.**’ L. 0-055 H. o-oi m. Good condition. Flat on one side, round on the 
other, pierced longitudinally. Wall 91. ... . , ,1 

The blunt end of another, similarly pierced, was found m another excavation. It was also pierced laterally, perhaps 
to represent the eyes of a flsh. 

See also D.28. 


(tott) 90, flg. 37,12, from Prebellenic tombs. 
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Furl of a broad bead; remaining L. 0*035 

Flat spacer bead, twice pierced. L. 0 0a m.> perhaps square. Wall a i. 
Flat, lozenge^haped. L. 0*017 m. H. 0 004 m. 

Flat, long bead. L. 0*017 0*007 m. Wall 30. 

Flat round besul. D. 0*006 m. Wall 37. 

70, 71. Three similar, found in V8 3*95 m. and Nucleus 14. 

Round, with small piercing. D. 0*015 m. W, in Hearth. 

Round, with large piercing. D. 0*015 •“* 0*005 “• Under oinochoe. 

Similar, but H. 0*008 m. Wall ai. 

76. Perhaps melon-shaped. Nucleus 1 a. VS 3*00 m. 

78. Egg-shaped. VN 1*35 ro. 

Tubular. D. o ooB m. VH a*i5 m. 


IRON 

I. Weapons 

Hunting Spears or Arrows. 

This is a group of weiqMfis with solid shafts, and usually with small blades. 

N.i. no. 35. Part ofblade and shaft L. 0-195 m. W. 0*035 *»• The blade and shaft were found broken but tMcther. 
As far as I Imow, the ring or rat-tailed tang r*" only be parallded from the bronze age. TTie blade has square showden 
(like that of socketed bronze spear-heads early in the Archaic period, according to H. Wiebcr),*** but flat, without a nud-nb. 
VN 3*50 m. 

M- q, no. 35. Lower part of an arrow, incomplete below. L. 0*158 m. W. 0*013 m. Square shaft. 

N.3. Fio. 35. Top of arrow-head.*** L. 0*078 m. W. o-oiam. Central rib. VNS'iom. 

N.4. KO. 35. Arrow, cOTtplete. L. 0*33 m. W. 0*01 m. Rounded at the end with a nick at the end of the shaft. 


Socketed Spear-heads. 

N.5. Pio. 35. Spear-head.*** L. 0*31 m. W. 0*0^3 m. Tip missing. Broad central rib right down the middle. 
Compare the example fVom the Kerameikos mentionea above. vN 3*50 m. 

N.6. no. 35. Spear-head. L. 0*345 °^* ™* misnng. Narrower midriff, worse condition. 

VN 3*30 m. 

N.7. no. 35. Spear-head.. L. 0*345 ™* ^* ™* missiog, broken. Long pointed lip and prominent though 

narrow mimiff. 

N.8. no. 35. Spear-head. L. 0*355 m. W. 0*045 m. Three breadts, point misung. Blade looks flat VN, Nucleus I8. 
N.9. no. 35. Part of short blade and a long socket. L. 0*33 m. W. 0*035 m. Joins uncertain. Blade flat. , 


II. Utensils 

Knives. 

There are six hailed knives and three tanged, many are of uncertain type. Mycenaean 
knives are hafted, the knives at Halos are all tanged. It looks as if the tanged kind is later. 
A hafted knife was found with the iron spear-head in the Kerameikos. 

N.I 0 - 30 . Knives from VN. 

Strig^. 

N.ai. no. 35. Parts of a strigil. Bulb on the end. VN. 

Sickle. 

N.3a. no. 35. Parts of a sickle.*** Marks of three rivets. This is a business tool with a fitted handle. VN 2*13 m. 


*** Ohmpistht Fmchmgm I 147, pi. 57; iron, ibid. 153, pi. 59 e. 

•*• Q. md. 154, 63 A **• Of. wid. 57 a. 

*** Cf. Peradtora 1 189, pi. 88, i6~t9. See note on currcocy or token dedications. 
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III. Jewelry 

Pins. 

N.a3-3o. no. 35. Heads of eight' Tam o' Shanter' pim found ail over the excavation (seven shown). 

IV. Miscellaneous 

HandU. 

N.31. Handle. L.o*iidin. H. 0088 m. Four rivet holes on the sides. Perhaps a situla handle.*** VN s-So m. 

Bml. 

N.3a. Three curved pieces of iron. L. 0-40 n. W. 0-033 Three holes. Possibly part of a chariot rail. VN 2*30 m. 

Sylvia Benton. 


THE LATER CORINTHIAN POTTERY FROM AETOS 


Introduction 

During the autumns of 1948 and 1949 1 bad the honour of assisting Miss Benton in studying 
the finds from her excavation at Aetos in Ithaca. She has kindly allowed me to prepare the 
later Corinthian vases from this excavation for publication. Professor Robertson has already 
published the vases discovered by Mr. Heu^ey; the pieces published below are mainly 
of interest in showing that Corinthian pottery continued to be used in quantity at Aetos 
throughout the sixth century. A few figured pieces are illustrated,*’* but as few of the pieces 
arc in good condition, and most belong to well-established types, I have generally referred 
the reader to some standard work. 

I have mentioned a number of pieces which arc of no interest in themselves,*’* in order 
to make the record of different shapes found in Ithaca as complete as possible; these 
fragments have not been given catalogue numbers. 


PROTOCORINTHIAN AND ‘CORINTHIAN* POTTERY 

KOTYLAI 

K.X. fiATS 70. Thw frMments. R*ys at base; animal firiexe (goats and feline). The antmak were first sketched 
in outline, then filled in black. No indsioc. Bad Ljite Protocorinthjan to Early Corinthian. 

Fragments of about a dozen Early Corinthian kotylai, simUsir to W. 263 fiT. 

K.3. MAn 70. About one third of the vase. H.O'i25m. Paint fired dark red; detsuk incised. Vertical wavy lines 
at rim; wild goat; rays at base. Similar in shape, size, and decoration to W. 2^. Poor drawing. Beginning Middle 
Corinthian. VN 2 59 m. -000 

K.S. Base, about half of body, and one handle. H.o-o8m. D. at rim 0-13 m., at foot 0-075 m. Light grey clay. Shape 
ana decoration as ffC no. 973 (fig. 151). VN 2-50 m. 

K.4. C^mi^te except for part of lip and body. H. 0 09 m. D. at rimo-i2 m., at foot o-o6 m. Similar. Nucleus 14. 

Besides these there are fragments of at least a hundred sixth-century kotylai,*** mainly of the type AC no. 07s, whiM 
eonUnues throughout the century. 

^5. Miniature kotyle, complete except for one handle. H. 0 035 m. D. at rim 0 06 m. White clay, badly fired. 
Decoration similar to AU fig. 181^, vety badly preserved. 

• j fr^ents of oth« similar kotylai. Payne (AC 334) says that these vases are not very common before the ' 

middle of the sixth century, and makes psurticular mention of their use as votive offerings. 


!!! 9^' ht^t^Pirae/ma 1 164, pi. 69, 10, where reference is made to a situla in New York. 

•*• In BSA XLIII 9 ff. 

P** of Miss Audrey Petty: I have to thank Miss Benton for the photographs. 

See Straiifieatton, p. 258, and also p. 264. •** CC AC 324, for evidence on the dating of these kotylw. 
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K.6. Noillustr. About half of the body: one handle. D. at rim 009 xn, Ught-browm day. In b^dle x^e dtei^tc 
red and black buda. Round body, blaick and purple horizontal bands Mparated by thin rescn'cd Imes. Inside, DUde 
glaze. Miniature kotylai with polychrome decoration were found at Rhitsona.*” 

LIDS 

Flat with Inset Rim 

IC.7. no. 37. About three-quarten of lid, knob lost. D. o-io m. Purple and Wack decoration, very badly worn. 
Detiub indsed. Running goooe between griffin and sphinx; duck; seated lion. Filling ornai^t, dot and nng rosettes. 
The original perhaps showed two pain of heraldically opposed monuen with birds between them, separated 

by two more birds. Early Corinthian. The quarter with the bird and the lion is probably R. 1*4. Nucleus 15. 



Fio. 37.—* Corinthian ’ Lid K.7. 


KOTHONS 

K.8. Complete except for handle and part of Up. H. 0-05 m. D.o i 4 »- Light brown cUy. DecoraUon similar to 
no. 16 from Grave 5 at Rhitsona.*’* Middle of sixth century. 

- rt _1...-- kan^lj. STvl Kr»a1r« in hftdv- H. o-oen m. D. 0*16 m. Late Corinthian White 


Km. Complete except for part of Up and handle and breaks in body. H. 0-055 “•. ”*• 

St^e. Sinular to AUno. 1519, except for minor vaiiauons m decoration. Second hall oi sixtn 


centtuy. 


OINOCHOAI . 

Normal Trefoil-mouthed 

Several fragments of Late Protocorinthian-Transitional oinochoai: the scheme (scale 
pattern on the shoulder, then a single narrow frieze, then plain black below) is that of R. 146-9. 

K.10. PI>T* 70. Two fragments. Fine fabric and good Dct^ incised. 

panther) with scale ornament above. The scale ornament of this »nd the foUowmg 

Ute Protocorinthian-Traniidonal. Nucleus A 15, 3 40 «• Leiden Painter (cf. Peracfma II 1125) (Dunbabm), 

K.11. no. 38. Fragment. Style very simitar to K.io but not firom the ian» vase, ^i^badly worn. Bird betwem 
confronted sphinxo.^ To right, hindquarters of bull. For a similar scene from Ithaca, and references to others, ace R. 150. 

Probably Confronted Griffins Painter (cf. Ptraehora II240). ... , 

K.ia. PLATE 70. The only available photi^ph of a piece lost during World War II. Geese and polychrome dot 
rosettes; above, scale ornament. Leiden Painter, as R. 148 (Ounbabin). 

K.13. no. 39. About ooc-half of a vase lacking handle. H. o;i3 m. , L«ht brown cUy. Ncckj^o^er ^ 

darf purplc-^^Traccs of black gUze, very badly worn, on body. I^ble mc^ VUddl CoSitn^ 

widely splaywi foot resemble JVC fig. lOg. Rather Uter dian W. aaS. which it s omewhat rqemblcs. Middle Cormttiiao. 

•” Ure, Sixth and F^k OUuy PoiUtyfrtm RMtsena 43. Our example is larger than the vases in Ure’s Qaas IIA, but 
may be contemporary with them. 

JWS XXXI 75. 4. 75- a. 191a, 117. 
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Broad-bottomed Oinochoai 

Fragments firom at least two broad^bottomed oinochoai. Qf. W. 198. Early Corinthian. 

Corneal Oinochoai 

K.14. Body of large conical oinochoe.”* Base lost. Badly worn black glaze. Incised leaves oo neck; round middle of 
body carefully drawn chequer pattern. Early Corinthian. 

K.15. About one third of base and bo^. D.ofbaseo-i4m. Light*brown clay. Black glaze well preserved. At base, 
short black rays. <^. W. 900. Early Corinthian. Nucleus 15. 

K.16. Body of another similar. D. of base 0-13 m. Glaze almost entirely lost. VN 2-30 nt. 

K.t7. Neck and mouth. H. 0-095 Black glaze much worn. VN 2-50 m. 

Round-mouthed and Olpai 

Fragments of several necks and handles. 


ARYBALLOI 

Ovoid 

K.X7 bis, a-d. FIG. 40. Fragments of at least four small ovoid aryballoi decorated with running dogs*** in silhouette 
sc^e. 

Round 

K.18. PLATE TO. This piece was lost during World War 11 , and no other photographs are available. Animal frieze 
between bcmnding lines top and bottom. In boot (opposite the handle) two geese confronted; between them an incised 
rosette. Behind me left-hand goose, a bird flying to the right. Under the handle, a goat walking to the right; tongues 
on shoulder and base. Indsion is used for the pmions and tail feathers, but in a completely mechanical way without any 
feeling for the shape of a Urd’s wing. Possibly not Corinthian. It is not likely to be Etruscan. ‘ Probably Italiotc' (Miss 
Benton). 

K.19. Complete except for greater part of mouth. H. o-o6 m. Qjjaircfoil ornament like J'lC fig. 54 E. Late Corinthian. 
VS 3^5 m. 

There are fragments of about five other round aryballoi and numerous fragments of piriform aryballoi with scale 
decoration, like l^pl. 49, nos. 1 and s or MC fig. 8 A. 


ALABASTRA 

K.20. Part of neck and body lost. H. 0*08 m. Linear decoration similar to fig. 121 B. Early Corinthian. 

K. 2t. Mouth, neck, handle, and part of body of small alabasiron. Reddish clay. Birds and dot and circle rosettes; 
detaib incised. Early Corinthiut. Nucleus 16. 

K.2a. Part of body. Reddish clay. Panther, bird (wing only preserved), incised rosettes. Early Corinthian. 
Fragments of at least six others. 

PHIALE MESOMPHALOS (MINIATURE) 

K.23. Complete. D. 0*055 Ligfat-brown clay. Red on white decoration; the omphalos red; round it two red 
bands; outside these, short red tongues. Late C^inthian. VN2-iom. 

J. Anderson. 

}fote.—The ^ect of the earthquakes of After the earthquakes in August 1953 the 

contents of both museums in Ithaca had to be evacuated. While the vases at Stavros were 
little damaged, many vases at Vathy were broken, and it is impossible to say how many of 
these can be repaired. The labelled cases of sherds in the basement had to be jettisoned, 
along with many partially restored vases, which had not been exhibited. A more serious loss 
was all the vases and sherds in case III, which was crushed by the fall of a wall: oi?. all the 
kotylai 666-706, R. 17-40, R. 293-304; the later kantharoi 727-773, R. 305"337 C^* 33 ' 
escaped), R. 352-358: some nice linear oinochoai 924-6, 948. 

Sylvia Bento.n. 


*’• CJ. 1099 and W. 200. 


•*• Qf. 705, no. 10 above. 
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50; black-figure pottery 57-58; geometric pottery 
34-40, 80. 

Argive pottery, added white 36; chronology 38, 40,44, 
57; colour of clay 36; decoration 34. 
arms, bronze (Ithaca) 3^. 
anda, from Ithaca 345-346. 
aspirate, closed 27; varying use 27-28. 

Attic red-figure pottery 58. 


BAiiitsi.-VAUX.T, transverse 1^. 
bathroom (HeUenistic house) 156-157. 
beads, amethyst 69; ivory 347; frwn Ithaca 351, 353- 
356. 

Benton, S., Furtktr E x ema d ons at Aetos 255 fT. 

Bergregal 205 227 ff. 

black-glazed pottery 26, 32, 58-60. 

boar’s tusk 72, 78. 

boundaries, of mines 219 ff. 

boundary stones 27-29. 

bronze, javelin 78-79; vases (Ithaca) 341. 

bronzes, firom Aetos (Ithaca) 336 fT., 348-349; 

Mamousia (Achaia) 164 ff. ; Mycenaean hoard 7. 
bulbous pins, Aetos 267. 

Byzantine signatures (music) 182-190. 

Gaoucbus, ivory 8. 

cake stamps (clay) 163-164, 168-171. 
cavalry, in Mycenaean times 86-87. 
chariot fig^nes 86. 

* Chariot Tablets', Knossos 88. 
chariot vase (Mycenaean) 6. 


chariots, at Knossos 88; replacement by cavalry 92; 
use of 91-92, 93. 

Chauchitsa, amulets 265, 340-341. 
clamps, T- 22. 
clay plaster 23, 25. 
clubs, oligarchic 198. 

Clytemnestra, burial at Mycenae 5; ‘Tomb of’, 
Mycenae 3-18 passim. 
cockle shells (bronze) 165-167. 

Constantine IV Pogonatos lai, 144. 

Cook, J. M., Ai^«c«iiae, The Agamtmnoneion 30-68. 
cooking pots (Mamousia) 163. 

Corinthian umuence in Ithaca 261-262; geometric, 
from Aetos 255 ff.; pottery 50-57, 80; later, from 
Aetos 258-361; red-figure pottery 58. 

Corinthians, and Aetos 257; arrival in Ithaca 259. 
Crete, and Ithaca 265; neolithic culture, origins 134 
cup-handle (Vaphio type) 9. 

Dembtsr (?), on cake stamp 171. 
dinos attachinents (Ithaca) 340-341. 

Dipalits^ set Moly^oske^tctf. 
domes, in N. Greece and oerbia 145-146, 151. 
Dunbabin, T. J. (and M. Robertson), .fomr Prctocorin- 
thiem Vase-pwiters 172-181. 

East Grsecs and Ithaca 265. 

East Greek pottery (Ithaca) ^5. 

Epano Phoumos (Mycenae) 6^83; tomb construction 
81-83. 

Ephyraean cups 8. 

ergasimon (mine) 2OX-254 passim, 231-239. 
ergasterion 203-205. 

Fibulae, Ithaca 3^, 550-351. 

figurines, Argive 02-04; 24; ivory (Aetos, 

Ithaca) 347; Mycenaean 86; neolithic (Knossos) 
132-133; terracotu 33, 73; warrior 71. 
fish-plates 191-192. 

fountain house, Hellenistic 29; at Mycenae iQ-29. 
frescoes, at Molyvdoskepastos 144, 147; Mycenaean 
figured 14; Mycenaean outline X2. 

Furness, A., The PfeoUthie Pottay Knossos 94-134. 

Gold, earrings (Hellenistic) 9; inlay with 9; leaf 
and sequins 8,78. 
goose-hew han^e 164-165. 
gri^ protomes 540-341. 
griffins, ivory relief 8. 

Hammond, N. G. L., HelUtw Houses at Amm6topos in 
Epirus 135-140. 
heating, for oil pithoi 12. 

He Uadic pottery. Early 7; Middle 2^ 75; Late 7, 13- 
16-17, 18, 23-25, 68 (Palace Style), 72 fi., 06, 
207 (from Aetos). 

Hellenistic paviiw 32; pottery 26-27; 158-163 

(Mamousia); tiles 32; tombs, Mycenae 9. 
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Hera, sanctuary (Mycenae) 19-29 passim. 

Hcraia (Hera) 28. 

Holland, Marian, set Mycenae, Peraeia Fountain. 
Hood, M. S. F., A Mycmatan Oataliyman ^-93; see also 
Mycenae, Epano Phoumos ; Perseia Fountain 22. 
Hopper, R. J., Tht AUU SUaer Mints in the Fourth Century 
200-254. 

korm, boundary and mortgage stones 212 iT. 
horse, domestication 90-91; figurines 89-90; intro> 
duction into Greece 91. 
horseman, terracotta 84-93. 

houses, Hellenic at Ami^topos (Epirus) T35-140; late 
Hellenistic (Mamousia, Achaia) 154 ff. 

Inoots, Mycenaean 7. 

inscriptions, cult 64-^; on Mycenaean vase 6. 
iron, objects (Aetos, Ithaca) 343 - 345 * 356-358. 

Ithaca, Corinthian influence (early) 261-262: and 
Crete 265: dinoi and Britain 265; and East Greece 
265; and Pel^t sword>hilt aw; red technique 
pott^ 265-266. 

ivories, Mycenae 8; objects (Aetos, Ithaca) 338, 346- 
347; plaque 14. 

JoisT^ootBTS (Hellenic houses) 138. 

Kednotmin (mine) 201-254 231-239. 

Kantharoi, Argive 4^. 

Kcryneia (Acl:^a), sue of 154. 

Kxx^os, neolithic pottery 94-134; neolithic strati* 
graphy 95-102. 
knucklebone, bronze 167. 

Koumaro Cave, neolithic jars 121. 

KoumsAdhes (Epirus), set Ammdtopos 135-140. 

Laconian pottery (Ithaca) 326. 
ladder^ockets (in houses) 13^139. 
lagynos 9. 

lamps, classical 26; Hellenistic 162-163. 

Laurion. district 208; silver mines 200-254 passim', 
state domain at 228^29. 
lead plate 7p; votive 71. 
leases, of mines 200-239 passim. 
loopholes (in Hellenic houses) 136 ff. 

UnsUria 33. 
lySon 60. 

Mamousia (Achaia), excavations 154-171. 

Martyria 182. 

‘ Median' bowls 9, 27,160. 

' Meiian' pottery (Ithaca) 336. 

Mclissdpetra 141. 
mttalion 200-209. 

mines (Attic), and agriculture 250 AT.; boundaries 219 
ff.; employment of capital in 248 ff.; frequency of 
payments for 237-239; importance to Athenian 
economy 247 ff.; at Laurion 200-254 law of 

223-224; length of lease 226 if., 237; organisation 
200-239 pillars in 222-223; prices for 2U- 

237; prosopography 239-246; sale of 205 ff.; 
status 205-209; tenure and payments 224-239. 
mining, unlawful 222. 

Minoe, Delos 20. 

modes, Byzantine (music) 182-190. 

Molyvdottepastos (Epirus), chutes at 141-153. 
mould, stone 15. 


mud*brick 24. 

Mycenae, Agamemnoneion 30-68; Argive pottery at 
36^; bronze hoard 7; chariots and cav^^ at 88; 
clay deposits 17-18; C^opean Terrace Building 4, 
15-16; Hellenistic 22; Hdlenistic Gymnasium (x«r 
Peneia Fountain House); Hellenistic tombs 9; 
House of Oil Merchant 4, c^i 5; House of Shields 9, 
12; House of Sphinxes 14; House of Stirrup Jars 
9-15; House of the Wine Merchant 16-17; in¬ 
scribe tablets 4; Middle Hclladic graves 7: Middle 
Helladic Grave Circle 4, 5; Middle Helladic settle* 
ment 25; neolithic pottery 7; North Megaron i&- 
17; Perseia Fountain House 5,19-29; Petsas'House 
4; Poros Wall 5-7; pottery imports 34; pottery 
manufacture 18; Prehistoric Cemetery5,7-^j Proto* 
Corinthian and Corinthian ware 50-57; residential 
quarten 4; road to Lion Gate 5; Roman (period) 
occupation 17; Tomb of Aegisthus, 3-18 passim; 
“Tomb of Clytemneslra * 3-18 passim; Gycli^an 
Tomb 83; Epano Phoumos 69-83; Lion Tomb 
3-18/asnm; Tsekouras Site 17-18. 

Mycenaean script (Linear B) 6. 

Near East, cavalry in 87. 

neolithic pottery (iCnossos) 126-132; £arl)r 103-120; 
Middle 120-126; Late 126-132; distribution of 101- 
102; patterns (symbolic) 120; Phaistos parallels 
105; stratigraphy (Knossos) 95-102. 

neolit^ pottepr (Mycenae) 7. 

Neromana spring 20. 

nttimts 182 ff 

Nicol, D., Tht Churches of Molyvdoskepastos 141-153. 

nitUo, inlay with gold 9. 

pastas 138. 

patera*handles 1^-165. 

patterns, symbolic (neolithic) 120. 

? ebble paving 72. 

eisiitratus, and Laurion mines 208. 

Pelynt sword*hiIt, and Ithaca 268. 

Perseia Fountain House 19-29. 

Peneus 19. 

pins, bronze (Ithaca) 343, 349 ff. 
pithoi, storage 12, 16; supports for 12, 16. 
plaque, Argtve 62; ivory 8. 

plastic decoration (neoli^c), Anatolian parallels 114. 
Pogoniani (archbishopric) 141 ff. 
pouUtt, and mine leases 200-239 passim. 

Poros Wall, Mycenae 5-7. 

^ohouloi (at Athens) 196-7. 

Prosymna, terracotta cavalryman 86. 

Protocorinthian ' big st)*le * painting 172; painters 
174-181; pottery (Aigina) 172; pottery (Mycenae) 
50-51; pottery (Perachora) 173. 
protogeometric pottery (Aetos) 255 ff., 267-270. 
protome bowls 47-48. 

* Rainbow ' neolithic 109-110. 
ram’s head handle 165. 

red'flgure pottery 26, Attic and Corinthian 58. 
rAo, tsuled 27. 

riding (horse and ass), in Near East 88-89. 
ring vases (Ithaca) 320. 

Robertson, M. (and T. J. Dunbabin), Somt Protocorin- 
thian Vau-pmnittTS 172-181. 
roof-tiles, H^enistic 22. 
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S&AU, for stirrup jars 13, 17; ivory (Aetos, Ithaca) 
346: stone 346. 

secondary interment, Mycenae 7. 

Serbian ^urch architecture 146. 

' shall ^aves ' (Middle Helladic) 25. 
s^dds, ivory 8, la. 

signatures, musical (Byaantine) 182-183. 

si»et impressions, on stirrup jars 13. 

silver, cu^handle 0; mines at Launon 200-254 passim. 

Spata, terracottas from 86. 

mhinx, ivory 14. 

Stathatou doll., terracottas 86. 

steatite vessel, Knossos 152. 

stirrup jan, sealings of 17. 

stone, ^wls (serpentine) 7, la; mould 15. 

stratification, at Aetos 255-260. 

stratigraphy, neolithic (mossos) 95-102. 

symbolic patterns, neolithic 120. 

Syracuse, kraters and Ithacan parallels 286-287, 395 * 


Tablets, inscribed (Linear B) 4, 13. 
tear botdes 9. 

terracotta, altar (Ithaca) 345-346; horseman 84-93. 
terracottas, Ithaca (Aetos) 258; neolithic (Knossos) 
133* 

terrfmare axe mould 15. 


Thera, geometric pottery 265. 

tholos tombs, blocicing v^ts 62; Boon 82. 

Thrasymon mine district 208-209. 

tiles, archaic 66; Corinthian 26; HellCnstic 66; in¬ 
scribed 33, 66. 

TUIyard, It J. W., Tht Bytaniine Modes m the Twelfth 
Cenitpy 182-190. 

tools, Mveenaean 7. 

torch-holders (rhytons) from Ithaka 328. 

Triptolemos (r), on c^e stamp 170-171. 

‘ VASttEOATEo STONE * pattern (Late Helladic) 75. 

vases, bronze (Ithaka) 341, 349. 

Wage, A. J. B. Mycenae. PrtUminan Report on the 
Exeaoatiens of 3-18; also 19, 29 ^9, 81. 

* West Slope ’ ware 32, di, 160. 

windows, in Hellenic houses 136, 139. 

winged axe, mould for 15. 

wood, Middle Helladic house foundations 25; in 
Mycenaean house construction 12. 

Woodhead, A. G., A PoHHcal Sherd 191-199. See also 
Mycenae, Pcrsela Fountain House 27. 

Woodhouse sword, and Ithaca 268. 

Zoomorphic lugs, neolithic 131. 


11. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


iSrvao&TTStv 203. 
dirdpoipa 224. 
dTrovopf) 224. 

Sietypa^Ql 210 fT., 219. 

{$090$ 218. 
brr^ 220 f. 


tmKorTorrlMVSiv 201, 220. 
tmKorrorTopf) 201. 

Korro^^fl 206, 224, 226, 230. 
xorTorTotifj 201. 

KsyxpM^ 204 

pipls 204, 225. 


pcaoKptvfi; 222. 

\itrrpov 220 f. 

6ppoS 2*3- 

avyKSXUpHM^ 201-203. 
{TuyKsyt^^uilva 201-203. 


III. INDEX OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


Aeschines I 101: 205. 

Aristotle, ‘AfriroX. 47, 2-4: 201 ff., 206, 207, 210, 224, 
226. 

(Demosthenes) X 37-8: 239; Demosthenes XXIV 93, 
98: 226; XXXVTI: 201, 2048*.,220, 224; XL52: 
207, 213, 225; (Demosthenes) XLII: 205, 207, 
224-5. 

Harpocration i.p. ‘dirovoui^* 230; s.v. 'duoepK^' 223. 
Hypercides IV (III) 34-36: 206, 207, 213, 220, 225. 


Isaeus III 22: 205. 

Lex. See. 205, 286, 315: 222-3. 

LivyxLV^, 6: 136. 

Pausanias II 16, 5-7: 19, 33; VII 25, 5 ff.; 168 nn. 
44, 45. 

Plutarch, Mot. 843 D: 222. 

Strabo III 2, 9: 252. 

Xenophon, Frcf. IV to: 247; 12: 246; 19: 248; 28: 
251. 
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IV. MUSEUM INDEX 


Amsterdam tnv. 2082: 179. 

Athens, Afiora C. 8-12, 13-16, 19-21: 280. 

Berlin 1138: 180; 3409: 174; 3773: 179; inv. 2686: 
1^: inv. 3258: 181; inv. 3318: 176^; inv. 3319: 

Bonn inv. 1669: 179. 

Boston 95.10: 179; 95.11: 178; 95.12: 176; 

^ 99 - 5 ‘i: 179; 99 - 518 : 178; 03.810: 173. 
BnmeUA2: 174; A2097: 176. 

Cambridge, Museum of Class. Arch. CAM 257: 
191-2. 

Cormth C. 31.316: 178; 0.32.139: 178; 0.36.565: 
174; C. 40.362: 174. 


Eletisis 782: t8i; 786: 173. 

Florence 79249: 177. 

London B.M. A 1008: 177; A 1009: 179; A 1052: 
176; A 1345: 177; A 1530: 177; 60.4-4.16: 179; 
89.4-18.1: 179; 94-7-*8.2: 179; 1^907.12-1.789: 
178; 1912.6-26.170: 174; 1912.6-26.182: 181. 
Munich 227: 177; 228: 177; 6561: 174. 

Oxford 1929.362; 181; 1935.41: 175. 

Paris,LouvreGA617: 176; CA931: 178; CA1831: 
179 - 

Rome, Vatican 80: 180. 

Rome, Villa Giulia 21126: 180; 50484: 180. 

Taranto 4173: 179. 


V. EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 


/GIV493: 19. 222; 2634: 2i8: 2635: 218; 2636: 212,218,219; 

/Cl* 325-34: 210. 8637: 219; 2638: 212,219; 8653: 212-13; 2714: 

iC 11*411: 207-208; 1^9, 1580, 1581: 210; 1582: 219; 2747: 212,219; 2748: 219; 2750: 219. 

aoSfr.; 1582-9: 2ion.; 1596: 212,219; 2491: ^fC A, nos. 237-42: 210. 
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Plate ri. 



MYCENAE: HOUSE OF WINE MERCHANT. 
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Plate 12. 
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Plate 24. 
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Plate 28. 
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Pi .ATE 36 
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Plate 38. 
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Plate 39. 
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Plate 69. 
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